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INTRODUCTORY. 


The TIon. J. H. Pope, tho Minister of Agriculture of tho Government 
•of Canada, caused a numlier of Delegates representing Tenant Fanners 
in tlm United Kngilom to lie invited to visit tlio Dominion in the 
autumn of 1879, for tho purposo of examining its resources, and reporting 
on its suitability as a iield for settlement. 

In accordance with such invitation, the following Delegates visited 
Canada:— 

Mr. Praam, The Grange, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Sir. Cowan, Mains of Park, Gleuluce, Wigtownshire. 

Mr. Gordon, Comlmigon Mains, Annan, Dumfriesshire. 

Mr. Elliot, Hollybush, Galashiels. 

Mr. Looan, Logenvood, Earlston, Rnrwickshirc. 

Mr. Snow, l’irntuton, Fountain Hull, Midlothian. 

Mr. Hutchinson, llrougham Castle, Penrith, Cumberland, 

Mr. Peat, Lees House, Silloth, Cumberland. 

Mr. InviNo, llowncss-on-Solway, Carlisle. 

Mr. Johnstone, Low Durntliwnitc, near Carlisle. 

Mr. Wilken, Waterside ef Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Huuck, Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Wallace, Nithsdalc. 

Mr. Welsh, Eskdalo. 

These gentlemen were, in the first place, clearly informed it was 
of all things desired that their own judgment should be freely exer¬ 
cised and entirely unfettered ; and that it was simply dcsiied to obtain 
from them the results of their own personal observations, as well with 
respect to drawlmeks as advantages, to shade as well ns brightness. 
Hut it may be added that even tin's injunction was unnecessary for 
men of the character of those who were sent to Canada, and their con¬ 
stituents do not require to be informed of it. 

The motive for thus inviting Delegates and affording them faeili- 
tics to see every part and Province of the Dominion, in so far as prac¬ 
ticable within the limit of time at tlicir disposal, was to obtain testimony 
as respects the objects stated, which should not be open to flic kind of 
question that might attach to any statements whatever coming from 
Canada, no matter on what, authority they might he made. 

The Reports now published have been made by the Delegates to their 
respective constituents, and have been handed to Mil John Lowe, tlio 
-Secretary of the Department of Agriculture of the Government of 
Canada, who lias visited this country for the purpose of receiving and 
publishing them. This 1ms only been done after careful revision by the 
Delegate responsible for each. 

The Reports of two gentlemen who did not visit the Dominion as 
Delegates, namely, Mr. John Maxwell, of Carlis'e, ami Mr. Chambre, from 
the County of Tyrone, in Ireland, but who accompanied parties of tlio 
Delegates as simple observers, arc appended to this publication. 
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It in not thought necessary to lualco in tin's place any attempt to 
summarise tint Deports of the Delegates, as they will bo rend with very 
great and special interest lty many in (lie United Kingdom. It may, how- 
over, ho general!) staled that thosu who went to Manitoba anil contiguous 
parts of the adjoining territory, found tlio land to ho bt extraordinary 
richness, mid specially adapted to Ilia growth of wheat; while in 
the older Provinces of tlm Dominion they found tho conditions 
of mixed farming vory much tho smno as in tho United Kingdom. 
One of tho Delegates, Mr Elliot, staled that, in tho parts of tho 
Dominion he visited, ho did not iind that cattlo required to he housed 
longer than iu Scotland. 

Several of the Delegates refer to tho question why farms may he 
bought in (lie older Provinces, and why the Jam! is so cheap. In so far ns 
respects price, in the last-named portion of tho Dominion, it is to ho 
observed that tho valuo of occupied land in tho older parts of a now 
country like Canada, must necessarily, to a great extent, bo governed— 
iirst, by the cost of clearing new forest land in the wooded parts; and, 
second, by the facility with which Prairie land can he obtained free, 
to tlie extent of ICO acres, on tho simple condition of continuous settle¬ 
ment for throe years. It must be plain to all men that the fact of vast 
ureas being open to settlement on such conditions will largely allurt 
prices of occupied land a few hundred miles distant, to which there is 
connection both by water and rail. 

A fact to ho remarked is that the fanner who migrates from the 
liritish Islands to any part, of Canada docs not change his flag; nor does 
lie, except to very slight degree, change his modo of lifts or his companion¬ 
ship. lb-goes among his own people, to conditions of life and society 
the same as those he leaves behind, llu is not obliged to swear—before 
lie can exon-isc the rights of citizenship, or in some States hold land— 
that ho “renounces forever all allegiance and fidelity” to his Sovereign 
and the land of his birth. 


Tin; farmer who migrates from these Islands, moreover, 1ms the satisfaction 
of feeling that lie is assisting to build up a great liritish Empire, having for 
its seal the northern half of (lie Continent of North America, occupying a 
space as large as the whole of Europe, and containing agricultural, mineral, 
mid commercial iv.-amrcos to lie developed in the immediate future of almost 
illimitable extent-; mid. as tho reports of the Delegates will show, certainly 
boyimd popular conception in this country. 

.The public lauds of Manitoba, Iv-ewalin, and the North-west Territorv, 
ai - in tin- ha .ids of iho Dominion (loverninents; and those of tho older 
Prow.-u- in the iiaiids of tho Provincial Governments. The regulation.-, 
e- le-poeis {be Dominion lands, stating the conditions on which homes!ends 
an- g:\vn to m-'IIci.i, and the prices at which other lands are sold, including 
tlie l-'.iiiw.iy 1 mdaw appended to this publication.' Any further 
pirtiYiilus on any point may lie obtained by correspondence with a 
Gove: !ini-nl .'g-nl. 



REPORTS 

or 

TENANT FARMERS’ DELEGATES. 


REPORT OF HR. JAMES BK3GAR, DELEGATE FROM THE 
STEWARTRT OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


A Meeting of the farmers of the 
Ntcwartry of Kirkcudbright was held in 
(he Town Hall, Castle Douglas, on the 
•22nd December, 1879, to hear the report 
ot Mr. James Biggar, Grange Farm, 
the Delegate sent to Canada by the 
Stcwartry to report on that country 
as a field for the settlement of agricul¬ 
turists. The hall was crowded in 
every part, a large number being nnable 
to find even standing room. Among 
those on or near the platform were—Mr. 
Jos. Biggar, Grange Farm; Mr. Maxwell 
of Munches; Mr. Murray Stewart of 
Cully; Col. Maitland of Glenlochar; 
Capt. Huine of Auchendolly ; Mr. \V. J. 
Maxwell, Jun., of Munches; Mr. Thomas 
Biggar of Chapelton; Mr. H'Queen of 
Crofts ; Mr. Lusk, Howwell; Mr. A. J. 
Milroy, factor for the Karl of Selkirk ; 
Mr. Robt. Stewart of Cul gruff; Mr. 
Moffat of Ken Krvie; Mr. Skirviug of 
Croys; Mr. Hutchison of Balmaghie; 
Capt. Clark of Dunmuir; Mr. Fergusson 
of Kilquhanity; Mr.'‘George Cowan, 
Mains of Park (the delegate from Wig¬ 
townshire) ; Mr. Grahome; Mr. Irving, 
Blackemc; Mr. Gibbons, late of Rurnfoot, 
Carlisle ; Bov. Mr. Stark of Kirkpatrick- 
Durham; Rev. Mr. Wark of Auohen- 
cairn, &c., &c. 

On the motion of Mr. M'QUEEN, Mr. 
Serving of Croys was called to the 
chklr. 

The Chairman mentioned the circum¬ 
stance^ uuder which Mr. Jas. Biggar had 
bceu sent out to Canada as the Delegate 
from the farmers of the Stewartry, and 
said he did not think they could have 
selected a more qualified man. (Applause). 
He was a man with his eyes all about him, 
and he had returned safe and sound to 
tell them what he saw in Canada, and 
whether it would bo worth their while to 
^0 out and settle there. 


Mr. Biggar, who was warmly received, 
then proceeded to deliver his report a* 
follows 

I think it may be well to explain the 
footing on which the Delegates from 
other districts and myself recently visited 
Canada. You arc no doubt aware that 
of late agents of the various Land and 
Railway Companies in the United States 
have been making cxtraordinaiy efforts 
to ‘induce settlers to purchase and take 
up the large extent of unoccupied 
lands which they possess. Canada has 
lately discovered that she possesscsin her 
North-West an immense extent of fertile 
country fit for settlement, and conse¬ 
quently invites a shave of emigration, 
more especially from this country—partly 
to settle these new lands and partly to 
take the places of those farmers in 
Ontario and other older settled Provinces 
who are moving to the North-West. No 
many people have been deceived by over¬ 
drawn ana highly coloured pictures of 
the Western StntcB, published by land 
companies, railway companies, specu¬ 
lators, and others, that much sus¬ 
picion and distrust of these agents 
generally has arisen. The Canadian 
Government therefore decided on 
asking the farmers of this country to 
send delegates from amongst themselves 
whose reports would be received at home 
with more confidence than the statements, 
however true, of their agents who were 
strangers. The idea I believe originated 
with the Hon. J, H. Pope. Minister of 
Agriculture, a gentleman of whom I can¬ 
not spoak too highly, and has been gener¬ 
ally approved of both here and in America, 
The result was, as you know, my appoint¬ 
ment here some three months ago, and I 
have now to give you my report. We 
landed at Quebec on Sunday. 21/tf Sep., 
and proceeded to Montreal. The Banka 
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of the St. Lawrence below Quebec, and 
for n cottt'idemliUt dtataucu towards 
Montreal, arc largely settled by French 
Canadians whoso houses look neat and 
comfortable, but whoso holdings are 
much subdivided, and there is nothing 
in this district which makes it a dcsirablo 
ono for Scotch settlers. Some of the 
land is marshy, and some stony and n 
good deal still uncleared. On our way to 
Montreal we saw ft number of people 
gathered together to witness what proved 
to be n trotting match, a sport of which 
French Canadians aro very fond. 
Montreal is the finest city in Canada and 
the farmers in the neighbourhood grow 
considerable quantities of potatoes for 
tluit market, which realiso about £10 per 
acre. They also find a good market for 
hay, butter, and other produce. From 
Montreal to OttAwa we went by steamer 
ou tho’Ottuwa river, tho scenery of which 
is very fine. The farms along this river 
vary from 100 to 150 acres, two-thirds 
cleared, and depend for their markets 
very much on the lumber trade, the 
greatest industry in this district. On 
the steamer we met a good many farmers 
who hod come from Scotland 25 to HOycars 
ago, poor men, but who now owned farms 
of 80 to 150 ncres. They spoke of their 
success with pride and satisfaction, anti 
were evidently comfortable and inde¬ 
pendent. We visited for several days 
the dominion Show at Ottawa, which, 
after the custom of the Highland Society, 
visits the principal cities in rotation. 
Considering that Ottawa is not situated 
iu a good Agricultural district and that 
most of the stock lmd been brought 
several hundred miles from Ontario, the 
show was a great success. Some of the j 
arrangements appeared to me capable i 
of improvement. Kntrics arc received 
up till date of show, and there is 
therefore uo time to prepare proper 
catalogue*. The stock am not arranged 
in classes according to age and sex as we 
do, and there is not only some confusion 
iu judging, but a difficulty in finding 
out tho animals and comparing their 
merits. Tho cattle dosses were exceed¬ 
ingly good, •especially shorthorns, the 
animals from the Bow Talk herd being 
fine and carrying off a largo share of 
prizes. Ayrshires where also good, 
especially the cows and hulls; the latter 
were, we think, equal 1o any we have 
seen. 'Devons ranked next; and Herc- 
fords were good, but not numerous. 

Them were fully 40 entries of Gallo¬ 
way cattle, including a fair aged bull 
and three good cows. There was nothing 
of merit in fiie younger classes, bard 
plain heads, nnrrow shoulders, aud 
nigh hooks, being the general defects. 


Sheep were a fair show, and there wan n- 
Urge and very excellent show of pigs. 

Draught, horses were not a largo or im¬ 
portant class, few showing any Clydesdnln 
character, but were more after tho typo of 
van hordes in England. Tho Canadian 
general purpose horse is required to com¬ 
bine activity and pace jvJth draught, and 
is similar to the geucral run of Irish hoiscs. 
Tho Canadians go in strongly for fast 
harness horses, and the exhibition of 12 
or 15 in the ring yoked to light carriages 
was quite a feature of the show. These 
roadsters are remarkably free, clever 
movers, and arc very hardy, but they lock 
the stylo and substance of English horses, 
and arc rather leggy and weak in their 
loins. Tho machiueiy and implement 
department contained many articles or 
novelty and interest, aud displayed 
throughout those qualities of ingenuity,, 
lightness of material, and good construc¬ 
tion, which characterise American ma¬ 
chinery. A large variety of harvesting 
and thrashing machines was exhibited, 
the chief novelty being a machine to lift 
1 and bind grain laid off either in swathe or 
I sheaf from a side-delivery reaper, but not 
! yet quite'perfected The smaller articles, 
l such as forks, scythes, Ac., were exquisitely 
1 finished, and far ahead of English made 
tools. There was a large show of gran; 
wheat and pease were very fine, barley 
and oats fair; mangolds and potatoes 
were good, but turnipsrathor coarse. The 
show of fruit was exceedingly due. The 
exhibition also included specimens of fur, 
minerals, native wines, and other pro¬ 
ductions of the country. A very inter¬ 
esting collection of Manitoba products 
was shown in a separate building, aud 
was much admired. Sections of the soil, 
tlirec to four feet deep, were shown, 
and specimens of its productions, in¬ 
cluding grain, hay,vegetables,andturnips, 
which were very good. We made a care¬ 
ful inspection of the dairy department, 
along with Mr. Graham, President of the 
Ontario Dairymen’s Association. There 
was an excellent show of cheese, many of 
the lots being nearly equal to finest 
Scotch chcddais. ’ The butter was also 
fine. Mr, Graham is connected with 5" 
cheese factories in the neighbourhood of 
Belleville, all of which are conducted 
on the joint stock system. They have 
gone into the improvement of their 
cheese for our market with much enter¬ 
prise and success. They have not only 
secured the services of the best American* 
makers as instructors at a cost of £200- 
to £250 for the season, but Mr. Graham 
has paid several visits to England in order 
thoroughly to understand the English taste 
and prepare their goods to fit our market, 
t The farmers aw nthese factories,and, after- 
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paying all expenses, divide the proceeds 
according to the proportion of milk 
supplied by eash. The average yield of 
cheese per cow is about 300 lbs. The 
eost of manufacture is about id. per lb., 
and of collecting the milk about 0a per 
cow for the season. Mr. Qraham considers 
fid. per lb. the lowest price at which It 

S pays them te make fine cheese; and as 
rices havo of late beon far under that 
gore, many factories have Btopped 
making. 

There are very large deposits of phos¬ 
phate of lime in this district, a good deal 
of which has been exported to this 
country. We drove into the country aud 
visited some of the mines where it is 
found. We also visited a chemical work 
where it is manufactured, and where they 
succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
of dissolving it which have made it un¬ 
popular in this country. The deposits of 
this phosphate are very large, and are 
likely not ouly to he an Important source 
of wealth to the country for export, but 
also of great use to the farmers when 
they have learnt their value. 

On our way from Ottawa to Toronto, 
we called at Brockville and met Mr. 
Stagg, a butcher, who owns 300 acres of 
land close to the town, and goes in for 
cattle feeding on a larger ’ scale than 
almost any one we met in Canada, He 
feeds 100 head annually, buying three- 
ear-old steers in spring at about £6 per 
ead. He gives the cattle when on grass 
about 100 lbs. each of meal mixed with 
salt, and considers that £3 a head payB 
him for gracing. He ties up the cattle 
at lit November and feeds till May; buys 
Indian corn, and chops and steams all the 
food. He allows daily about 8 lbs. meal 
per head, and increases it to 16 lbs. at 
the finish. We saw about 60 cattle in a 
field of good, clover, about a fourth of 
wtiich were bulls. The bulls cost £4 each 
in spring, and some bullocks bought 
recently £9. The bullocks were strong 
and in good condition, but lacked quality. 
I valued them at £18 a head in our 
market. - If they had been better bred, 
they would have been worth 30s. more. 
Mr. Stagg could have bought better bred 
cattle in Ontario, but prices are so much 
higher there that he preferred buying in 
his own district. He expected to make 
his cattle worth £16 to £17 in May, and 
estimated cost of sending to England at 
£7 10s. each. Since the exportation of 
fat cattle to England began prices had 
advanoed—stirks costing 60s. to £3; two- 
year-olds, £4 to £6; and three-year-olds, 
£6 to £7. A considerable number of 
store cattle have been sent to the States 
from this district bnt as this trade Is now 
shat oat they will be fed off at home. 


We saw a good class of driving horses In 
and around BrookviUe, which seemed 
suitable for the English market, and 
were worth there £15 to £30 each. We 
left Toronto for Manitoba on the 80th 
September, taking steamer at Sarnia for 
Duluth—a sail of five days on Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior, which are part of that 
magnificent chain of lakes which stretch 
nearly to the centre of the continent and 
connect it with the Atlautio seaboard. 
Some of our party staved two days at 
Thunder Bay along with the Hon. Mr. 
Aikins, the Secretary of State, and the 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie Bowell, Minister 
of Customs, to inspect the section 
of the Canada Pacino Bailway which 
terminates here, and which is ex¬ 
pected to be opened ere long as far as 
Winnipeg, in Manitoba. As I was 
anxious to visit the famous Dalrymple 
Farms, os well as the Maple Farm ad¬ 
joining it, in which we have an interest, 
I pushed on to Duluth—the terminus of 
the Northern Pacifio Bailway, on lLake 
Superior—where much of the western 
wheat of Dakota and Minnesota is 
shipped. There are already two large 
elevators here, in which wheat is received, 
oleaned, stored, and re-shipped at a charge 
of Jd per bushel. As most of the grain 
is hastily thrashed off in the field, it comes 
to hand rather rough, and there is don- 
siderable inleak in cleaning. In our 
voyage over these lakes we were more 
than once delayed by fogs, a$d once run 
a-gronnd, but got off again without much 
difficulty. From Duluth westwards the 
railway for some miles follows the valley 
of the St. Louis Biver, a finely-woodda 
and rugged glen almost like the pass of 
Killycrankie. The rapids aud falls of the 
river, lit up first by the setting sun and 
then by the moon, was one of the finest 
scenes.we saw in America. A hot wind 
prevailed daring the night, which made 
the cars very close and uncomfortable. At 
daylight in the morning we were passing 
through a rather poor, rolling prairie, 
covered with low scrub and full of marshy 
places. It gradually improved, and was 
under cultivation in a rude way till we 
reached GJyndon, where we entered the 
famous valley of the Bed Biver, contain¬ 
ing many hundreds of square miles oftyie 
finest land in the world. We crossed .the 
Bed Biver at Fargo; a rising place, and 12 
miles farther alighted at Maple ton Station, 
situated on tbs Maple Fann and sur¬ 
rounded by boundless prairie as far as 
the eye could reach. We found our 
to these farms very useful, as we there 
got details of the coat of cultivating wheat 
on a large scale, which we could not'have 
got on as, good authority in Manitoba, 
bat which are applicable to' that provinces 
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We had about 1000 acrciin crop last year, 
part of It raised on shares aad part by 
oar own cultivation. Farming on shares 
we pay the tenant cost of first breaking— 
2| to 8 dollars per acre—(dollar, equal 
4s. 2d; and cents., equal id, or 100 cents, 
dollar) ; find seed, one and a half 
bushels per acre, lond steam thrasher, 
and pay taxes—receiving one-half of 
the produoe; the rent paid by a 20 
bushols crop being about 4 dollars per 
acre. We also calculated cost of pro¬ 
ducing an aero of wheat and value of 
produce as follows, the farm baing close 
to railway station 

Produce, say 20 bushels at 70 cents (14.00 
Ploughing, sowing, harvest¬ 
ing, Icc. ... • ••• $6.80 

Seed ... ... ••• ... 1.60 

Bent charge, 8 per cent. ... 1.00 
Interest on plant ... ... 1.00 

-10.00 


Profit.. 


Ml .1. 


... $4.00 


Our crops for 3 years have averaged fully 
20 bushels. We also made up a statement 
of capital necessary to purchase and cul¬ 
tivate a section of land in this neighbour¬ 
hood, as follows:— 


640 acres at $9 ... ••• 

Breaking 600 acres, say $24 
House and buildings ... 
13 horses ... ... ... 

Harness . 

6 waggons .1 . 

4 sulky ploughs ... ... 

4 pairs harrows . 

8 seeders . 

2 rollers (?) . 

4 self-binding reapers ... 

1 hay mower . 

1 bay rake Ml ••• ... 

Sundries ... ... ... 


$6760 

1260 

1600 

1960 

160 

875 

820 

60 

195 

80 

1200 

90 

40 

1000 


Total . 

Or £2796. 


.$13,960 


The above docs not include thrashing 
machine, wliich may be hired. The'flrst 
cost of land may seem high at nine dollars, 
as plenty of land can be bought for four 
or five, or even less, but not so near a 
railway, and as we have sold some at 101 
dollars, we have taken above sum in our 
calculations. The above calculation is on 
m basis of 450 acres in wheat annually, 
50 acres In oats for horses, and 140 acres 
in grass and hay; for though at present | 
plenty of hay maybe cut on the prairie, 
the country is being so rapidly settled, 
that, by-anl-by the settler would be con¬ 
fined to hip own land. Of course a settler 
could begin on a section of land with 
much less capital by restricting his oper¬ 
ations at first, but, in that case, part of 


the land would bo idle. 70 cents may 
bo considered rather a low price lot 
wheat, as wo bavo sold this year tn7& 
cents to 77 conts; and somo who waited 
longer got 90 cents to 100 cents for No, 1 
wheat, but we prefer taking a minimum 
figure os a basis. The soil hero consists 
of a Hob black vegetable mould, 12 to 14 
inches deep, on a friable day subsoil, 
rather of a marly character. Next day 
we drove ovor the Dalryraple farms, which 
consists of 70,000 acresin different placet. 
On this division they had about 12000 
acres in crop last year, yielding on an 
average about 19 bushels per aero. We 
first saw on tho horUon a dark line which 
as wo approached proved to be a gang of 
thirteen double ploughs, each drawn by 
four horses, and turning 2 furrows, 15 
inches each in width, and 8 to 4 inches 
deep, going after each other on a furrow:, 
a mile long. On another section seven 
double and six single ploughs were at 
work, aud on another eleven double 
ploughs drawn by four mules each. The 
horses were similar to second-class 'bus 
horses and shewed signs of work; but 
the mnlcs were in fine condition and 
seemed to stand the work much better 
than horses. The sight was one not 
easy to be forgotten. In surveying the 
vast unbroken prairie there was a sense of 
lonliness and a doubt of its value as an 
agricultural subject, but the rich black 
soil being turned up, the strong clean 
stubble of the former crop aud the fact of 
its suitability for cropping being thus prac¬ 
tically demonstrated dispelled the idea of 
wildness and brought back a feeling of 
admiration for the enterprise and system 
of that Btyle of farming. There are four 
or five steadings on the farm, with excel¬ 
lent accommodation for men and horses. 
The implements were also put past in 
I capital order. In one shed we saw four- 
I teen sclf-biuders and four or five steam 
thrashers. In another nineteen seed drills 
and a pile of harrows; in others, spare 
parts tor reapers, ploughs, &c. v and a row 
of waggons outside. Each of these 
double ploughs travels from 18 to 20 miles 
a* day, and turns over about 5 acres doily. 
The crop is cut down by self-binding 
reapers, cutting down 12 acres a day, and 
attended by a driver and two stookers. 
It is thrashed out in the field, the straw 
burned, and the wheat taken straight 
to the cars on a special siding. Each ma¬ 
chine thrashes about 1,000 bushels daily. 
Wages for ploughmen are 18 to 20 dollars 
a month and board. We were told that 
analysis of the sub-soil showed that it 
contained all the elements necessary for 
growing wheat, should the surface soil 
become exhausted, hut the latter is ex¬ 
pected to last many years In returning 
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to the station we saw tho train approaoh- 
quite kaU-An-hour before it reached ua 
as the track is perfectly straight for 60 
miles W. On our waj back to Glyndon 
we saw extensive prairie flresraging to the 
northwardB| but they were fortunately 
extinguished by heavy rains during the 
night Wo met the rest of the party at 
the station next morning, and proceeded 
by rail to Winnipeg, which we reached in 
18 hours. 

At Maplcton Station a special train 
with 800 Montana cattle passed en route 
for Chicago. They wero the tops of a lot 
of 000, which had walked several hundred 
miles from Montana to Biimark, and 
were large, heavy cattle, in good condition. 
We afterwards heard they weighed 
about 1600 lbs, live weight, and that 
some of them were sent to New York. 
From Glyndon the railway traverses the 
great wheat State of Minnesota, and 
enters Canadian territory at Emerson. 
Near to Glyndon the prairie is rather 
low and marshy, but we gradually 
emerged on the dry prairie, which had 
been swept by fire, and was black and 
bare. In places we saw patches of low 
willow, but no timber except along the 
banks of tbo rivers. We saw a good 
many homesteads along the line of rail¬ 
way, some being on a very rude and 
small scale, and a few evidently belonging 
to men of some capital. We were much 
struck with the gross neglect of expen¬ 
sive implements. Self-binding reaping 
machines, costing £60 each, and other 
implements were lying about where they 
had last been used ; occasionally three or 
four of these binders had been drawn 
together, and two or three furrows 
ploughed round them to protect them 
from the prairie fires. The houses were 
all of wood and the stables a rude frame 
of logs covered and sometimes surrounded 
by a pile of straw. We saw a fair number 
of cattle and a number of stacks of prairie 
hay. The surface soil seemed lighter 
than in Dakota, and we did not think so 
much of the country. We were very 
kindly received in Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg (formerly Fort Garry) is 
situated at the confluence of the Assini- 
boipc and Red Rivers, both of which are 
navigable by steamers for many hundred 
miles, and is increasing very rapidly in 
importance. "For some years prior to 
1871 the population was stationary at 
about 400. It is now stated to contain 
12,000 inhabitants, though it did not look 
to us like a city of more than 10,000. In 
order to see as much of Manitoba as pos¬ 
sible our party divide'!, part going west 
as far as Rapid City, on the Little 
Saskatchewan. I only went as far west 
as Portage-la-Prairie, 65 miles, and after¬ 


words wont to the district on Tobacco 
Greek, at the foot of the Pembina moun¬ 
tains, about 90 miloi south-west of 
Winnipeg. The first journey took nearly 
four days, the latter five. We travelled 
in spring waggons holding four persons 
and some baggage, drawn by a pair of 
horses, costing ns about 24s. a-day. The 
road from Winnipeg to Portage-la-Pralrie 
is about equal to a fair peat road, and 
Innooent of Macadam. The larger creeks 
are bridged over, and some of tho smaller 
filled with bundles of willows, which 
make them fairly passable. The rood is 
the great highway of the north-west, and 
is traversed daily by trains of Red River 
carts carrying goods to the North-West 
and bringing back furs and otber produce* 
These carts are constructed entirely of 
wood and drawn by oxon or ponies. 
They carry a load of 800 to 1000 lbs., 
and some go 1000 miles to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. The trail frequently 
shifts 60 to 100 yards to avoid places 
which become bad; and in the rainy 
season, June, the roads are very heavy, 
and no travelling is done which can be 
avoided. In some places a corduroy 
road boa been made and covered with 
earth from tho ditches on each aide, but 
as a rule there h&B been little attempt at 
rood-making, the. trail winding over the 
open prairie or through clumps of willow 
aud sorub oaks. Near Winnipeg we 
passed some good farms of dry land 
belonging to Mr. D. A. Smith, the Hon. 
.Tames McKay, and others. Mr. McKay 
has a small herd of tame buffaloes ana 
some buffalo crosses. Some ten milesout 
we passed the copse wood mentioned, 
but there is no heavy timber except along 
the banks of the Assi&iboine on the left. 
There are a good many half-bred settlers 
on the banks of this river, their claims 
being very narrow, but extending back 
from two to four miles. Wc stayed all 
night at an inn at Pigeon Creek. Fart 
of the district beyond this is low and 
marshy, but at Poplar Point wc find good 
dry land, thickly settled; and at High 
Bluff, some 6 or 8 miles from the Portage, 
is some of the most desirable land we 
saw in N.W. It was rich dry soil, settled 
and fenced. The crop was stacked in 
the fields, and on some farms thrashing 
w*9 going on. We called on some 
farmers from Ontario who settled here 
some yeArs ago and are doing well. The 
stubble was clean and strong, and we 
took samples of the wheat, which was 
very good. We heard very different 
statements of the yield of wheat, varying 
from 25 to 40 bushels. M'Lcan, afaimer 
near Portage, had 1230 bushels Fife wheat 
off 40 acres. Another mau, a native of 
Ko&s-shire, who was ploughing his own 
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land, told us that ha had cropped It for 
17 years in succession, his lost crop yield- 
lug 95 bufihols per acre. Mr. Ryan, M.P.. 
a good authority, said the average of 
wheat might sofoly be taken at 95 to 80 
bushels 60 lbs., and of oats at 60 bushels 
84 to 88 lbs. Wo Also saw an Ontario 
farmer, who came here some years ago 
and bought 500 acres of land at $10 per 
aore. He h ad 800 acres of arable and 200 
under timber, the latter being probably 
the most valuable portion. There is a 
saw mill at the Portage, the timber being 
floated down the Assiniboine a distance 
of 800 miles. The price of wheat at the 
time of our visit was 55 cents at the 
Portage and 66 at Winnipeg, but it soon 
after advanced 10 cents to 15 cents. The 
rate of freight to Montreal is about 84 
cents per bushel, but as soon as the rail¬ 
way is opened to Thunder Bay, which is 
exacted in less than two years, the rate 
will not exceed 25 cents; and is put by 
some as low as 17 cents per bushel* As a 
field for wheat-raising f would much pre¬ 
fer Manitoba to Dakota. The first cost 
of land is less; the soil is deeper and 
will stand more cropping; the sample of 
wheat is better, and the produce 5 to 10 
bushels per acre more, all o£ which is 
prefit; and as soon as the nsif railway is 
tpened the cost of delivering it at tho sea¬ 
board will bo the same or less. I have not 
before referred to the grasshoppers, a 
scourge which has visited the country 
several times and destroyed the crops. The 
settlers do not seem to fear them much, 
aa they only appear at considerable 
intervals and disappear altogether when 
the country is cultivated. With regard 
to the competition of this Western 
wheat in our markets, wheat sold at ID 
cents in Manitoba leaves a good profit to 
the grower, and will cost, delivered in 
England, about 4s. 6d. per bushel, 
a price which, does not pay tho Eng¬ 
lish farmers. .It is evident, however, 
that this western grain is affect¬ 
ing the Eastern States of America 
quite as much as this country. The 
average crop of the United States is sur¬ 
prisingly low, the returns for a good 
many* States being as low as 12 to 14 
bushels per acre; this evidently does not 
pay the giower, and raasy are therefore 
giving up wheat, and going in more for 
othor branches of farming. Much of the 
wheal-producing land in the east being 
thus, for a time at least, exhausted, sup¬ 
plies will have to come from the virgin 
soils of the west, and as these are rapidly* 
undergoing the same process, the farmer* 
of the United States will, before very 
many years, bo very mueh oq a level with 
the farmers of this country. The virgin 
soil* of Canada are, however, much more 




extensive, and will probably bo able to 
send us wheat when the United States 
have coased to bo an exporting couutry, 
In returning to Winnipeg we made » 
dotour of some miles to the north of 
High Bluff, and found it all good, dry 
prairie, pretty well settled. Returning 
to the main road, night came on, and wo 
travelled at a walk for two weary hours 
before reaching our halting place. We 
passed tho tents and fires of many of the 
cart trains encamped for the night, and 
could hear the bells on their horses and 
their cattle feeding around, though we 
could not see them in the darkness. We 
bod some difficulty in keeping tho track; 
and in crossing some of tho slcughs or 
ditehes had to light matches and show 
the way over the willow bridges, We 
were heartily glad to reach the first inn. 
Hext day we met many emigrants going 
west, and conversed with several. One. 
a native of Lanarkshire, had first heard 
of the fertility of Manitoba from an old 
Hudson's Bay man in Glasgow 80 years 
ago, 'He had been over most of tho 
United States as a mechanic, and was 
now going to land ho had taken up, 
20 miles west of the Portage. We 
also met Mr, John Henry, a brother 
of Mr, Henry, Bogfoot, in the Stewartry, 
going west with his family. He had sold 
his Ontario farm of 200 at 47 dollars per 
acre, and taken up 820 ocrcB of land for 
himself, and the same for each of his five 
sons, on the Government terms—in whole, 
1020 acres of fine land, eight miles wcb! 
of Rapid City; and was highly pleased 
with his prospects. This is agood illustra¬ 
tion of an anecdote Lord Duffcrin related 
in one of his speeches. When Lord 
Dufferin was on his way to Canada to 
enter on the office of Governor-General 
he visited the steerage and addressed the 
emigrants, numbering some 400, who 
were in the ship. One man complained 
that he had too large a family. Lord 
Dufferin, in tho course of his remarks 
referred to this, and said that in the old 
country it was possible sometimes for a 
man to be burdened by too large a family, 
but in the country to which they were 
going a man could hardly have too many 
children. Whoreupon a stalwart young 
fellow slapped his Lordship on the back 
and exclaimed, “Right you are,sir;that's 
just what I have been telling Emily," 
These Ontario settlers arc evidently the 
best for Manitoba. They have had some 
experience of the country, and are well 
prepared for the difficulties of pioneer 
life. Nearer Winnipeg we met a large 
party of Emigrants from England, with 
their train of waggons and Red'River 
cans. They had come out in connection 
with the Dominion S.S. Company to settla 
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on the Company's lands. Thoy were 
halted for tlioir mid-day meal, and os tho 
weather was fine, aocopting the situation 
choerfully, Many of them woro fashion¬ 
ably dressed and ovideotly now to tho 
life thoy wore adopting, and os thoy bad 
a journey of 14 days boforo thorn, wo four, 
should bad weather sot In, things would 
nob oontlnuo so ploasant. They would 
hnvo houses to build and many prepara¬ 
tions to make; and woro going west far 
too late in tho season. Those trains woro 
uot without an olomont of sadness. Wo 
mot a stalwart, quiet looking Yorkshire 
man with threo nico-looking,but evidently 
motherless girls, from 10 to 14 years of 
ngc. Beaten at homo, ho was entering a 
now country to try again. His span of 
oxen woro jaded and evidently inferior, 
and ho had already fallen behind the 
main party. Ho would require a chango 
of oxon to get over tho 160 miles of road 
to Rapid City. The old man's prospects 
were not bright, but tho girls will doubt- 
lo8A soon find homes of their own. 

Winnipeg is the best plnco to buy 
waggous, cattlo, implements, &c.j but 
settlers should tako advantage of tho 
competition in trade which oxists. Wo 
found that some settlers had paid con¬ 
siderably more than thoy should have 
done for some of their waggons, &c. It 
is a great mistake for emigrants to take 
heavy or bulky articles with them—tho 
carriage costs more than they Are worth. 

Next day we started for tho Pembina 
district. Crossing the Assiulboine our 
road lay for 40 miles south along the 
bank of the Red Kivcr. For 10 miles or 
so to the La Salle river the road passes 
through a rather low and wooded country, 
most of the timber being small copse. 
We then emerge on open prairie, most of 
the river lots being settled and under 
cultivation. This continued, with in¬ 
tervals of unbroken prairie, all the way 
to Morris, which wo reached at dusk. 
The prairie west of tho road was mostly 
unbroken, and had been swept by fire. 
We saw a good many stacks of prairie hay 
and some cattle. Prairie grouse were pretty 
numerous, and \ye shot 25 brace on this 
journey. The land at Morris is hardly so 
hcavyns nearer Winnipeg. Crons were 
reported to average 18 to 22 bushels per 
acre. Next day we struck west along the 
base line, and ten miles out reached the 
Lowe farm, the only house for 25 miles. 
We were kiudly entertained by Mr. Lowe, 
junr., on our return. This farm consists 
of 19^)00 acres, which Messrs. Lowe in¬ 
tend farming on a scale similar to the 
Dalrymplc farms. They have erected a 
fine house and buildings, and have 500 
acres broken for next crop. They have 
had some loss among their horses, the 


work of breaking boing sovero, and the 
nay and water not Bulling horsos from* 
Ontario at first. Oxen ormulos do better 
for breaking, They have alio had somo 
difficulty in gotting good wator, and have 
put d own a boro of UO feat to tho rook,whore 
thoy liopo to find a good supply, Moan- 
time thoy hnvo to draw supplies some 
distance. Water is one of tho first con¬ 
siderations with tho settlor, It Is rarer 
that water is so diflloult to got as in the 
oase wo have mentioned. The wator of 
tho oreeks is good ; and wo made a point 
of tastiug tho well water at a good mnny 
places wo visited, tiometimes it was 
sweet, and sometimes it had an alkaline 
or sulphurous taste, but stook take it 
readily enough. Tho Lowo farm is all 
level prairie, with a little marsh,'on which 
you might drive a plough for miles in any 
direction. It is intersected hero and there 
by small ohannols or cooleys, which carry 
off the water in spring, but do not ‘mpedo 
a plough or reaper. Tho soil is a rich, 
black mould, 18 inches deep on a day 
subsoil. Our trail for several miles lay 
through the south corner of tho big marsh, 
consisting of many thousand acres, which* 
is flooded by the Boyne rivor in the rab.y 
seasons, but could bo drained with little 
difficulty. It was covered with most 
luxuriant grass, in somo places three: to 
four feet high. In some places it was still 
soft, and the horses went up to their knecB 
and pulled us through with difficulty. 
We travelled over 40 miles, and reached 
Messrs. Riddel's farm on Tobacco Creek 
just in time., We were hardly wed insido 
when a thunderstorm, with heavy raiu 
came on, and > very dark night. Next 
day we drove over Messrs. Riddel's farm, 
and some of the surrounding country. 
Messrs. Riddel' have several thousand 
acres of nice, dry land, well situated on 
the Creek, along which there* is some fair 
timber. They have not yet cultivated 
much wheat, os they are some distance 
from a market, but they expect ere long 
to have communication with Winnipeg 
by the Pembina Railway Branch, which 
will add greatly to the value of tlicir hind. 
Their wheat has averaged fully thiity 
bushels per acre. This and the Pembina 
Mountain district is considered one of tho 
finest parts of the Province of Manitoba. 
'Hie Pembina Mountains arc terraces 
2n0 to :UJ() feet high, well clad with 
timber, their summits being an immense 
plateau oMevel prairie, which is thickly 
settled nearly as far west as Rock Lake. 
This district is fairly well-wooded and 
grows the wild dog* rose, a sign of good 
dry laud. We re-crosscil tho Atlantic 
with a young man who had bought. 
320 acres there, with alog-kousr and some 
improvements, for 600 dollars. Wo 
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fa*d flna weather for oiar return to 
Winnipeg, Wo drovo out to Mr. 
Oerrio’B farm on Sturgeon Creek, eight 
mites north-west of Winnipeg. Mr, 
Gerrio owns 40,000 ncrcB In different parts 
of the province, and has hero a block of 
6,000 acres, nearly all dry and well 
situated. The soil is a black loam of 12 
to 16 inches deep on a frinblo clay loam. 
A crop of onts, sown on breaking, had 
been very bulky ; but the quality of the 
oat* grown on new land is generally poor. 
Mr. Gerrio had sold a part of this block 
at £1 an acre. Returning to Winnipeg 
wo passed through a considerable breadth 
of lower land on which hay hnd been cut. 
Wo saw loads going into town, where it 
sells from 6 to 8 dollars a ton in quantity. 
8ix dollars is about tho lowest price ; and 
u the cost of cutting, stacking, and de¬ 
livering in town does not exceed 3 to 34 
dollars per ton, it seems to be a profit* 
ablo business on land which yields two 
tons per acre, and which can be bought 
at less than 5 dollars. We also drove out 
with Mayor Logan and some other gentle¬ 
men to Bird Hill, cast of the Red River, 
from which we had a fine view. The 
country east of the river is more rolling 
and broken than on the west side, and 
more wooded, We saw prairie fires to the 
south and west. The railway from Winni- 
eg to Selkirk is now finished, and we saw 
ere some large deposits of gravel, which, 
by*the*byc, will be of great use in road 
making. We passed through the settle¬ 
ment of Kildonnn, which skirts both 
banks of the Red River, noith of Winni¬ 
peg. It was settled by Highlanders from 
Sutherlandshire in 1812. The claims arc 
from 6 to 12cbnifiH wide, rind go four miles j 
back. Only a small poitimi along the I 
river is eulfivated, tho rest being used for I 
hay and pasture. We saw land which I 
had been in wheat from 35 to 60 years, I 
and took samples of the wheat soil and I 
subsoil. We also saw some first-rate 
turnips. We did not see any signs of 
manure being applied, though wo saw 
manure heapB, the accumulation of 20 
years. As there is no decrease of crops 
the natives do not think it necessary to 
use manure yet; indeed, it has been cus¬ 
tomary to draw the manure on to the ice 
of the river in winter and allow it to go off 
in the spring freshets. Others, who had 
not this facility, had found it necessary 
to remove their bams rather than remove 
the manure heap. The cultivated laud 
was clean, and seemed in good condition. 
On the hanks of the river we could see' 
a depth of 12 to 14 feet of soil, nl! an 
alluvial deposit. The settlement of Sel¬ 
kirk, farther down the river, was settled 
in the same way, and is similar to Kil- 
donan. Returning to Winnipeg, we saw 


a start being made on tho first section of 
tho Canada-Pacific Rnllway, wost of 
tills point. The construction of this sec¬ 
tion is contracted for at $0000 per mile, 
being little more than the cast of rails, 
slccncrs, and ballasting. Tho cost of 
working will also bo light, as the steepest 
gradient from Lake Superior to tho 
Rocky Mountainsdoesnotexcecd 1 in 100. 
When in Winnipeg a banquet was given to 
the Ministers Aikins and Rowell, to which 
tho delegates were invited, and at which ft 
great futuro for the Canadian North-West 
was confidently predicted. Mr, Cowan, 
from Wigtownshire, who visited the dis¬ 
trict west of the Portage, os far as Rapid 
City, describes that country in his report. 
Mr. M’Kcnzic, who camo from Ontario 
eleven years ago, gave Mr. Cowan some 
useful information. Ho owns about 
18,000 acres of land, selected very judi¬ 
ciously iu various parts of the Province. 
One of his sons is on a fnira of 1700 
acres on the beautiful plaiu, and has 300 
acres under crop. He has also a grazing 
farm, CO miles north-west of the Portage, 
on which he says 800 acics would yield 
enough hay to winter 2000 cattle. He 
lives on a farm of 2400 aercB, 9 miles 
west of Portage-la-Prairie, some of which 
he has cultivated f.w nine consecutive 
years. His wheat yielded 41 bushels per 
acre in 1877, 36 buBhclB lost year, and ho 
expects 40 bushels from this year’s crop, 
all of the Fife variety, nud 60 to 62 lbs. 
per bushel. He sows wheat from 15th 
April to 12th May, and reaps in August. 
Oats ‘may be sown till 20th May, and 
barley as late as 10th June. Oats yield 
76 to 80 bushels per acre, 34 to 36 lbs.; 
barley, 40 to 45 bushels, 60 to 62 lbs. He 
drills, in about 2 bushels of each. His 
land is agond black loam, 18 inches deep, 
on a subsoil of 3 or 4 feet of loamy clay, 
ami grows excellent crops of roots of all 
kinds. Potatoes, with very rude cultiva¬ 
tion, grow 7 to 10 tons per acre, and 
turnips as high ns 30 tons without manure, 
Swedes frequently weigh 16 to 20 lbs. One 
exhibited last year weighed 36 lbs. Good 
water is found at 16 feet, and stock do 
well. Mr.M’Kenzichosastockofveryuseful 
well-bred cattle, the best in the Province. 
He finds a ready market for all his pro- 
j ducc in settlers coming in, and r cxpects to 
I need no other for some years. He pays 
! £40 a year and boaid for white labour, and 
I 2s* per day and board for Indian labour. 
He had an Indian ploughing one .of his 
fields. Mr. M’Kenzic must he considered a 
good authority.on the matter of crops, but 
his results arc evidently considerably 
better than the average, and it would not be 
safe to calculate on bis figures. Though 
we spent nearly four weeks on 
our Manitoba journey, we saw 
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only ft very Binnll proportion of tho 
9,000,000 acres It containn; anil as Mani¬ 
toba is only the beginning of tho Immense 
extent of tortile country which extends to 
tho foot of tin* Kooky Mountains, wo can 
hardly do moro than say that wo have had 
our foot in tho north-west. Tho British 
possessions in North Amorica aro larger 
than the whole of Kuropo, and larger than 
tho United States, without Alaska; and 
os tho wheat region through which tho 
Canada Pacific Railway will pass is esti¬ 
mated to contain 160 million acres, tho 
Canadians may well bo enthusiastic over 
their possessions. None of tho Delegates 
went west of Rapid City, but the country 
south to the Assiniboino is reported good 
dry land, water good, and timbor scarce. 
At Shoal T.akc, 40 miles N.W., tho land is 
similar, nnd on to Fort Ellice and tho 
Touchwood Hills. At Edmonton, 860 
miles, the land is said to bo undulating 
and of the finest description, and thoso who 
have visited tho Peace River describe it as 
the finest country of the whole, and say 
that notwithstanding its high latitude it 
grows wheat well, while owing to its situa¬ 
tion on the oast slope of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain?, the climate is much milder than in 
much lower latitudes. A reference to a 
map, on which isothermal lines of winter 
and summer aro marked, will illustrate 
this, lhit I may say that while it is in tho 
same latitude as Scotland, the summer is 
similar to that of Belgium. Most of the 
land m the province of Manitoba is now 
taken up, and emigration is flowing west¬ 
ward to the free grant land*. The land is 
surveyed in sections of a mile square, or 
€40 acres—half of these sections, corres- 
ond.nj to the white squares of a draught 
card, are reserved as railway lands, and 
sold at fixed juices according to distance 
from the line of railway. The sections cor¬ 
responding to the black squares arc reserved 
asfi&e grant land*—each settler receiving 
IGOacrcsun payment of a nominal sum, and 
with power to buy 160 acres more on easy 
terms, the priee \arj in** from 1 to dol¬ 
lars per acre. The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is, if possible, to build the railway 
ahead of settlement, but we hardly think 
it willsuccced. The Government also wish 
to prevent speculators getting possession 
of laige breadths of land to hold on specu¬ 
lation, but in this they have hitherto failed, 
as mauy men own from 10 to 40 thousand 
acres within lOOmiles of Winnipeg. These 
lands at pie^ent bring in no revenue to the 
owners; indeed it is probable that some 
tre paying interest on the purchase money 
at High rates. These lands are all for sale 
at prices from 1 to 6 dollars per acre for 
unbroken land, and in some cases improved 
lots might be bought for the higher sum. 
There are mauy men who have taken 


up homesteads and pro-cmptions who will 
sell their rights for a small profit; so 
there is no likelihood of land being scarce 
for ninny years to come, and settlors who 
can pay the prices I have named do not 
roquiro to go far west unless they choose. 
On tho whole, I was favourably Impressed 
with Manitoba, nnd tho other delegates 
whom I met expressed the same opinion, 
No one who sees tho irmnenso extent of 
fertile soil and the excellence of itj'pro* 
ducts can doubt for a moment that there 
is a great future before that country. 
Nearly overy one wo met who had seen 
nny thing of the North-west spoke of it in 
glowing terms; and though it is necessary 
to allow considerable discounts on the 
statements of those who havo not much 
experience in agriculture, wo were satis¬ 
fied that settlers with industry, experience, 
and some capital cuuld not fail to do 
well. A man with £100 can make a Rtart 
on a homestead; a man with £200 to 
£300 can start well; but ob a rule men 
with moro cnpilal havo tho best chance. 
Stock do well, but require shelter and hay 
in winter. There is a good home trade 
in cattle, large numbers being imported 
at present from Minnesota. The cattle 
wo saw in Manitoba were good and strong, 
rather short of breeding, but infinitely 
superior to the Texas and native Colorado 
cattle we afterwards saw in the Cliicagb 
markets. We think Galloway cattle would 
suit the country well. Yearling cattle 
were selling at 12 to 16 dollars; two-year- 
olds at 20 to 25 dollars; and three-year- 
olds at 40 to 46 dollars. Draught oxen 
bring 90 to 180dollars per pair according to 
size, condition, and training. Most of the 
settlers at present are avoiding the low 
lands and taking up the dry lands for 
wheat-growing, which gives a quicker 
return than cattle ; but as soon as stock 
raising is more general, we think those 
lands will bo found very valuable, We 
saw some few flocks of 50 to 100 sheep. 
In some districts a spear grass grows, 
which getB into the wool, pierces the skin, 
and kills the animal; but this only occurs 
at one part of tho year, and when tho 
land is cultivated this grass disappears, 
Like cattle, sheep require shelter and hay 
in winter. The disadvantages of Manitoba 
arc at present bad roads, especially in the 
rainy season—the long winter of fully livo 
months, the scarcity of wood and of water 
in some parts, the mu'squitocs and black 
flies, which fur a couple of months insum¬ 
mer, and especially in marshy places, are 
very annoying to man and beast, and 
particularly to new settlers. The opening 
of the railway will help to get over tho 
fir.st difficulty, and also bring in supplier 
of timber where needed. Cure is required 
in selecting l.in l where good water can 



be had. The winter is long and the tem¬ 
perature often very low; but we were 
assured by Governor Morris and others 
that the cold is not severe, as the air is 
generally still and clear, and that even 
invalids with weak longs find the climate 
healthy and pleasant. There is no cure 
for the insect plagues, which, however, 
disappear as the land is drained and 
cultivated. It is well for the emigrant to 
«be prepared for these difficulties, whioh 
we would be careful neither to exaggerate 
•nor conceal. 

As a field for money-making and enter¬ 
prise we consider the North-Westdecidcdly 
-the best part of the Dominion; and those 
who are willing 1o face these difficulties 
■and disadvantages of pioneer life— 
difficulties and disadvantages which will 
be rapidly overcome, and which are 
nothing to those which the early settlers 
-In Ontario had to contend with—have 
tveiy prospect of success and independ¬ 
ence. It would he a great mistake to 
suppose that I recommend Manitoba to 
■all who think of emigrating. The pro¬ 
priety of going there depends very much 
on the means and habits of the emigrant. 
There are many whom I could not re* 
commend to make a change, which would 
involve the loss of a good many of their 
present life comforts, and which might be 
ospecially hard an the female members of 
the family; but young people with health, 
energy, and some means, accustomed to 
work, would certainly improve their 
position and do well. There are many 
families, ton, who may be working as hard 
here, without making things any better, 
as they would have to do there, for whom 
the change would be a good one. Men 
of capital might also, by residing in Win¬ 
nipeg, secure for their families and them¬ 
selves all the advantages of city life until 
they chose to remove to their farms. We 
left Winnipeg on Tuesday, 21st October, 
and, travelling night and day, reached | 
Chicago in 48 hours. We passed over St. ! 
Paul and Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul, and Michigan Central 
Railways, a distance of 1200 miles, on free 
passes. These railways carry most of the 
emigrants who go to the north-west at 
present, and the arrangements are very 
satisfactory.^ During the whole of the 
first day we traversed the expanse of 
burned prairie we have already described, 
which often stretched away for miles to 
the horizon unbroken by a house or tree, 
bntstrewn with nu mcrous bones of buffalo, 
deer, and other animals, scattered over 
the surface, or half buried in the soil. 

Near Emerson and Cookson we saw 
aome farms of considerable size; on one 
there were excellent buildings, and five 
or six teams were returning from work. 


On another wo saw ten hones at work 
driving athraihingmachine, There wen 
more than 100 large stacks of wheat In 
the fields and in the buildings, and it 
struck us that there was work enough for 
a steam thrasher, and that the horses 
would have been better employed plough¬ 
ing. At night we passed some extensive 
rairie fires, which were tearing along 
efore a brisk wind and, where the grass 
was high, leaping to a great height. It 
was a grand sight. We heard that many 
settlers had lost houses and crops by 
recent fires, 

We spent two weeks ia Ontario, which 
was not sufficient to see it thoroughly, but 
our visit was cut short by au early fall of 
snow. We visited some farms near 
Toronto, on one of which we saw stumps 
extracted by an ingenious machine. Two 
men and a boy and a pair of light horses 
were pulling up large pine stumps ex¬ 
peditiously. These stumps arc not ripe 
for pulling for seven or eight years after 
the trees are cut, and in passing through 
the Province the patches of land under 
stumps and the snake or rail fences were 
the strangest features. We visited Guelph 
and were kindly entertained by Messrs. 
M'Crea, natives of Bnlmaghic, and several 
other gentlemen. This is one of the best 
farmed districts in Canada, the stock of 
cattle on several farms being exception¬ 
ally good The chief attraction here was 
the Ontario School of Agriculture and 
Model Farm, an excellent institution, 
partly supported by Government. They 
have at present 88 pupils, and have had 
to refuse many applications for want of 
accommodation. The pupils study and 
work half time. They are paid for tlicir 
labour according to industry and ability, 
and it is possible for an active lad to 
make payments for work nearly cover 
the charges of the school. Wc were 
shown over the farm by the Professor 
of Agriculture, Mr. Brown, a Scotchman. 
We saw a fine field of turnips tested 
to average 20 tons per imperial acre— 
10 or 12 sorts of swedes had been tried. 
Experiments were also being made with 
different varieties of wheat. The pastures 
were sown out with clover and Timothy, 
and were fairly good, but rather patchy 
in places. The land is a good, deep, 
gravelly loam, heavier than similar land 
here, and not so red in colour; some parts 
seemed rather soft and heavy. It was clean 
and in good order. The stock included 
good specimens of Shorthorn, Hereford, 
Devon, Polled Angus, Galloway, and Ayr¬ 
shire cattle; and of Southdown, Cotswold, 
and Leicester sheep; a good many of the 
animals having been imported from this 
country. Several of the horses were very 
nearly pure Clydesdale. They arc at 
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present carrying on experiments in cattle- 
feeding with animals of different breeds, 
and test the increase of live weight on the 
scales from time to time. Professor Brown 
expects each animal to gain 2 lbs. per head 
‘daily. He has found it profitable to reduce 
the allowance of roots to HO or 40 lbs. daily, 
and allow n larger quantity of grain, Ac.— 
-6 lbs.to 10 lbs., according to circumstances. 
He has tried steaming and chopping all 
the food, but found the stock do equally 
well on the raw food. In experimenting 
with various forms and kinds of food, he 
found that pigs made most progress on 
peas supplied whole, although a consider¬ 
able propoi tion seemed to pass through the 
animals undigested. The results of these 
experiments, as well os a general report 
•of the affairs of the school and farm are 
published annually, and form an interest¬ 
ing and instructive volume. We saw 
parties of students engaged on various 
farm work, attending stock, and thrashing 
•out experimental lots of grain. We think 
this is a valuable institution, and worthy ; 
of imitation in this country. We visited 
several farms in this district. At Hr. 
Stone's we saw some very good shorthorn 
stock and Cotswold sheep. AtHr.H'Crae's 
we saw good turnips, and a nice herd of 
GallowajB, including some of the principal 
prize winners at Ottawa. At Hr. Hobson's 
farm wo saw some excellent shorthorns. 
Mr. Hobson fefeds a good many cattle, 
buying half fat cattle in December and 
January and feedingJtill June. He allows 
12 lbs. to 15 lbs. me&loaily and 60 lbs. roots. 
He also feeds off 400 lambs on rape, buying 
them in August at 10s. to 12s. each, and 
making them worth 22s* to 24s. by middle 
ocf December. The rape is sown in drills 
and worked same as turnips. On this 
form of 300 acres, 240 cleared, four men 
are employed in summer and two in winter, 
with some extra help at busy seasons. Mr. 
Hobson estimates the necessary capital for 
such a farm at £3 per acre. Of course 
where pedigree stock is kept it is much 
higher We visited a farm of 180 acres, 
all good land except 20 acres, which 
was for sale at about £13 per acre. It 
was a nice place, near a railway 
station. ' The house was new—had cost 
£800 ; and the buildings fair. Another 
farm of 200 acres let at 12a an acre was 
considered too dear. The soil was a fair 
sandy loam on a clay subsoil, Intersected 
with a gravelly ridge. The turnips were 
a very good crop. The divisions of crop 
on this farm were as follows70 acres 
hay, 60 acres pasture, 15 turnips, 90 fal 
wheat, 20 peas, 20 oats. The taxes pay¬ 
able by the tenant were £13, in addition 
to eight days 1 statute road labour. This 
farin was part of a block of 500 acres for 
sale at £12 per acre. Hear Guelph we 


saw two farms of 400 acres formed by twa 
sons of the late Mr. Gerrand Marchfield. 
They pay about £200 a year rent and 
faxes, and are said to be doing well. 
These seemed very desirable farms, in a 
goodsituation, and were for sale, price £13 
to £13 per acre. Wcpassed through part of 
the Paisley block, a district settled a good 
many years ago by emigrants from 
Paisley, few of whom had been brought 
up to farming. They have in nearly all 
eases been successful, and possess very 
comfortable residences, and tidy, well- 
managed farms. We next visited Galt, 
where a Urge proportion of the people 
are of Scotch descent. Mr. Cowan, a 
native of Dumfriesshire, has a good farm 
of 640 acres in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Cowan is a member of Parliament, and 
well-known as a breeder of Leicester 
sheep. Wc saw a first-rate flock of ewes. 
He also breeds shorthorns. The land is 
mostly rolling—a deep sandy loam, and 
free from stones. We went to Bow 
Park, near Brantford, where wc met an old 
acquaintance, Mr. John Clay, junr., of 
Kerchesters. Bow Park belongs to the 
Hon. George Brown, of Toronto, a gentle¬ 
man of much spirit and enterprise, who 
founded the splendid herd of shorthorn 
cattle there. Mr. Clay had just returned 
from Chicago, where he had sold 40 head 
of shorthorns at an average of 60 guineas 
each, and rfome Clydesdale horses at 
handsome prices. After luncheon we 
inspected the splendid buildings and 
the stock they contained. There are at 
present about 340 head of shorthorns and 
one or two Clydesdale horses on the farm. 
We first saw a veiy fine lot of one and 
two-year-old heifers, including some very 
stylish animals. Wc then passed through 
the stable for 24 horses, the immense 
bam filled with crop and hay, and 
root-house underneath. In a shed 
containing 44 loose boxes we found 
a splendid collection of cows and 
heifers of the Oxford, Princess, Duchess, 
and other famous tribes. Many of the 
animals were very fine and had been 
imported from England at great expense. 
Some had just returned from a round of 
shows, where they had carried all before 
them. In other sheds we found more 
cows and heifers and Fifth Duke of 
Clarence, a magnificent bull of great 
style and substance. Mr. Ciay informed 
us that they found a ready market for their 
young stock, chiefly in the United 8tates. 
How that Canadian cattle ore shut out 
they will have to find a market in Canada; 
but judging from the impetus which has 
been given to cattle-breeding by theexport 
trade to England, we would expect the 
home trade to increase and by-and-bypay 
the proprietors. The importation and 
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breeding of such a class of cattle is calcu- 
dated to be of untold benefit to the | 

S rovince, and Indeed the whole Dominion. 

low Park estate contains 900aeres of fine ; 
sandy land, situated inaloopof the Grand 
BJver, and grows excellent crops of Indian 
corn, rye, barley and oats. A large 
breadth is cut for hay and the 150 acres 
of Indian corn are also cut green and 
stand in the field in stook till required 
for stock. The stock consume all the 
produce of the farm. We drove from 
Brantford to Paris through a very nice 
country. On the way we visited a very 
nice farm of £40 acres, 80 acres in wood, 
nicely sitnated and well laid out. The 
house was fine but buildingsinfcrior. The 
land was a deep sandy loam, easily culti¬ 
vated but not in good order. We saw a 
60 acre field of grass sown down five or 
six years ago, wbich was the best sole of 
grass we saw in Canada. This was a most 
desirable farm, and was for sale. We 
went from Paris to Woodstock in Oxford 
County, and visited Mr Donaldson's farm 
of 800 acres at Zorra. Mr. Donaldson is 
a native of Cumberland and had excellent 
farm buildings and veiy good turnips, he 
feeds a good many cattle and gave ns 
some details of expenses and returns. He 
allowed 60 to 70. lbs. turnips, and 8 to 10 
lbs. meal and bran daily, which he esti¬ 
mated rather low we thought at 3s. per 
week. His cattle paid 13s. per month for 
grazing without cake, and from 22s. to 
30s. per month for house feeding. He 
estimates grazing sheep at 3d. per-week, 
and wintering at 6Jd, or 20s. 6d. per 
annum. Ewes kept in this way should pay 
nearly 30s. each iu wool and lambs. He 
estimates cost of fattening sheep inwinter 
at 7}d. per week, including an allowaucc 
of grain. Sheep, like cattle, require to be 
housed in winter, and do well, if not too 
crowded—40 in a lot being sufficient. 
Sheep in Canada are not affected by 
scab, foot-rot, or murrain. We stayed a 
night with Mr. Dunlop, a native of Ayr¬ 
shire. Mr. Dunlop has his farms let at 
about 12s. per acre, he also owns land in 
Dakota, and furnished us with useful in¬ 
formation. He estimates the necessary 
working capital for a farm of 200 acres 
In Oxford county, where 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the land is still under timber at 
43a. to 60s. per acre, but of course many 
start with much less. The annual labour 
bjll would amount to IGs. to 20a. per 
acre if hired, but on such farms the 
farmer takes an active part in the work. 
He estimates the cost of raising fall 
wheat, including rent and taxes, at 75s. 
per acre, and of springrwheat at 50s. 
Barley sometimes pays as well as wheat, 
but prices are more fluctuating. Oats 
arc only grown for homo consumption. 


We visited a large cheese factory at 
StrnthaUan Station recently erected on 
the best principles, Tho storing room is 
placed some 20 feet from the making* 
room, and is conneoted with it by a tram¬ 
way. The piggeries are about 80 yards 
off. Tbe balance of cheese on hand had 
been sold at 6Jd. per lb. At Stratford 
we met Mr. Ballontyne, and visited his 
factory at Black Creek, eight miles off. 
This factory was started in 1864, and 
was one of the first in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Mr. Ballantyne is largely engaged 
in the cheese trade, is connected with a 
good many factories^ and is’probably as 
good an authority on cheese-making and 
the cheese trade as we could have met 
with. He has devoted great attention to 
the scientific principles of cheese-making 
and overcome the main difficulties which 
American makers have to contend with. 
He is of opinion that in many coses tho 
milk is tainted before it is drawn from 
tbe cow, owing to water pasture or other 
subtle causes wbich affect an article so 
susceptible of taint as milk. In dealing 
with such milk (which is indicated by 
floating gasey curd), Mr. Ballantyne sets 
at a temperature of 90 deg., he maintains 
this temperature and draws off the whey 
as soon as possible, even at the loss of a 
little curd—as he holds that he gets rid of 
much of the taint in the whey—and that 
allowing the whey to remain on the curd 
simply fixes and increases the taint. 

He allows the enrd to ripen well before 
going to press, during a period of from 
1 to 5 hours, during wbich the oxygen of 
the air brings the curd into proper con¬ 
dition. The fitness of the curd for press 
is tested on a moderately hot iron. If it 
is sufficiently ripe it should adhere to the 
iron and draw out in a stringy fashion. 
I do not know enough of cheese-making 
to make any remarks of my own on these 
points, but no doubt many of you can 
appieciate these hints, which I simply 
repeat as Mr. Ballantyne stated them. 
July and August, when the weather is 
hot, is the most critical season with 
Canadian cheese makers, and we saw 
some Aogustcheese made on these princi¬ 
ples from tainted milk, which were per¬ 
fectly sweet. At this factory they receive 
the milk of 1000 cows, and make fully a 
j ton of cheese daily. The cows yield moat 
milk in June, some 26,000 lbs. daily, pro¬ 
ducing 2600 to 2700 lbs. cheese. The 
worst yield is in July. The milk is 
richest in October, when 84 lbs. milk will 
yield X lb. of cheese. Farmers sending 
milk to the factories do not as a rule 
feed their cows highly, and consider £6 
per cow a fair return for the season. Mr. 
Ballantyne said it would not pay them ta 
make good cheese under fid. per lb,, an<\ 
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that in consequence of the low prices 
prevailing for some time, many had fed 
off thdr cows. The moke of American 
cheese was therefore short, sad would 
probably continue so for some time. He 
expected to see prices maintained, and 
did not think makers of fine English 
cheese would be affected as they had been 
by American competition for a good few 
years to come. 

We visited Niagara, and were much 
impressed with the grandeur and magni¬ 
ficence of the falls. The surrounding 
country is very fine and largely devoted 
to the growing of fruit. The neighbour¬ 
hood of Grimsby and St. Catherine's aro 
f also famous for apples, some farmers; 
growing 2000 to 4000 barrels,worth 6s per i 
barrel. The whole of the western penin -1 
sola of Ontario is fine, and we would have 
liked to visit the counties of Kent, Huron, 
Wellington, Grey, and Bruce, all of which 
aro fine lands, hut the ground being 
covered with an early fall of snow, we had 
to give up that idea. A fine stretch j 
of land lies all the way from Kent to 
Lake Huron; tlio County of Huron being | 
recently settled, land is cheaper than in | 
other districts, and very good land can i 
be bought at £6 to £10 per acre. Bast of | 
Toronto, along Lake Ontario, there is some j 
good land, especially in the neighbourhood | 
of Markham, Whitby, and Port Hope, 
prices reaching £16 to £20 per acre; 
farther bock round Peterborough the land 
is more broken and about half these prices. 
The land round the Bay of Quinte, is con¬ 
sidered the finest barley soil in Canada, 
and largo quantities of barley are grown 
and exported to the United States. Some 
farmers here grow barley on half their 
farm, and keep very little stock. The 
crop ranges from SO to 50 bushels per acre, 
worth 55 to 70 cents. The land around 
Kingston lies on a limestone formation, 
and is light and broken. We drove 12 
miles east along the St. Lawrence, and 
■aw some fair farms, but were not very 
favourably impressed with the district. 
Belleville aud Frlnce Edward's County 
•re good,and contain many cheese factories. 
Dairy fanning is also general around 
Brockville, butter being made at many 
factories in that district. 

We met here a dealer who had been ex¬ 
porting cattle to England. He was paid 
during spring and early summer, but 
latterly had lost money, especially on a 
lot of grass-fed cattle, which sold for 
£13 5s. a head. He had paid 4 dollars a 
head forfeit on 70 cattle rather than ship 
them to England, where they would pro¬ 
bably have lost 10 dollars each. Freights 
in spring and summer, when shipping was 
briskest, were £5 to £5 10s. Montreal 
or Quebec to Liverpool, and came down 


in autumn, as insurance increased 
and shipments fell off. to £3 10*. 
This gentleman said the farmer was nbf 
paid fbr feeding cattle on com for leas 
than five cents pe? lb. live weight, ini 
said nothing but such cattle would stand 
the voyage, and pay to send hore. H6 
estimated the cost of cattle fed in Ontarie 
and sold here as under- 

Bullock, 1,600 lbs., at 6 cents £16 9 0 

Freight and expenses to 

shipping port . 10 0 

Ocean freight • •• MS ••• 6 

Insurance, 2| per cent. ... O 10 0 

Keep, and attendance on 

voyage . 0 10 0 

Commission and expenses 
inEngland. 10 0 


£24 9 0 

Estimated to dress 900 

lbs. beef, 6&d. 94 7 0 

Loss 0 9 0 

900 lbs. beef at 7d., £26 4s. 6d. 

Gain 1 15 6 


Bullock, 1,400 lbs., at $4.65 

per 100 .£13 8 0 

Expenses as above ... 8 0 0 


£21 8 0 

Sold, say 784 lbs. beef, 6|d. 21 4 1 

Loss 0 3 11 
Or 784 lbs. beef at7d.£22 17s. 4d. 

Gain 19 4 

This statement agrees very closely with 
our Chicago calculations, and seems to 
show that beef cannot be sent here to pay 
much under 7d, per lb. 2| per cent, is a 
low rate of insurance, applicable to con- 
? v jets from 1st Hay to 1st September; 
from 1st September to 15th September it 
is 31 per cent., and increases to 7 per 
cent, iu November and 8 per cent. 
December and January. This party also 
said that he thought fully one-third more 
cattle were being stall fed in Canada this 
winter, but that at present the stock ot 
shipping cattle was cleared out, and 
though he had been offered freight at 
£3 10s. he did not know where to find a 
wa<rgon load of suitable cattle. 

We paid a rather hurried visit to the 
maritime provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Seotia, going by rail from 
Boston to St. John's. From Bangor, iu 
the State of Maine, to St. John's we travel¬ 
led all day through a thickly-wooded 
country of no agricultural value. We 
saw numerous saw-mills, but often passed 
for hours through forest without seeing a 
house. In many places the heavy timber 
bad been cleared off—in others it was too 

B 
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email for cutting. Much of it was second 
growth spruce and tanmraoy and in some 
places scrubby birch. Some parts of the 
forest had been swept by fire, and’tho 
remains of giant trees were lying in 
indescribable confusion. Here and there 
a giant plno towered above the under* 
grpwth nalccd and dead, the top broken 
oil by storm or ligbtuing and tne trunk 
blackened by fire. Some of the heaviest 
timber bad grown where the land was 
covered by granite boulders, and seemed 
incapable of supporting vegetation. 
Where the land was low ami marshy, the 
timber was poor and stunted. During 
the whole day's journey wo did not see 
600 acres of cultivated land. Mr. Living¬ 
stone, Government Agent at St.«)obit's, 
informed us that np the River St. John, 
100 miles between Frederick ton ami 
Woodstock, there is a good agricultural 
district being ranidly settled, but time 
did not permit us to visit it. We saw 
someth the country round St. John’s, but it 
is not well adapted for cropping, the early 
summer months being damp and foggy. 
We sailed across the Bay of Fundy to 
Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, and travelled 
through the Annapolis Valley, which is 
about DO miles long and four to eight 
miles wide. At the lower eud there are 
extensive meadows rcclniracd from the 
sea, and wc saw hundreds of small hay 
ricks perched on circular stands of stakes 
3 or 4 feet high. The soil of this valley 
varied from heavy clay to sandy loam, 
and in some places were low and pealy. 
There was not much under cultivation, 
the most of it being in pasture or meadow. 
We saw a good many orchards, the valley 
being famous for apples. The hills along 
each side are more or less covered with 
timber, and resembled somewhat the 
shores of Loch Ness or Loch Lochy, hut 
are not so high or rugged The farm 
houses seemed neat and comfortable, but 
we did not see much sign of agricultural 
enterprise. Crops there are sown iu 
May and reaped iu August. On 18th 
November we wcut by rail from Halifax 
to Amherst, and saw no good agricultural 
land* till wc reached Truro, which is 
leasantrly situated, and here we saw the 
Tst of the famous grass marshes of the 
district. These mashes arc flat at the 
upper end of the Bay of Fundy. They 
are formed by the alluvial deposits of 
high tides, and arc similar to the warp 
lands of Lincolnshire. They arc protected 
by dyke9 and sluices, and are very rich, 
producing crops of two to three tons hay 
per acre year after year without manure 
or decrease. The tMal deposit is large, 
sometimes reaching two inches in high 
tides. These lands are valued at Lvm 
£15 to £25 per acre. The adjoining ele¬ 


vated lands are good red soil. We drove 
from Amherst to Sackvillc, ten miles 
through these marshes. The hay is of 
| two kinds; broad leaved hay, a coarse 
grass 2 to 2} feet long, and* resembling 

f irairie bay $ the other, called English 
iny, is a mixture of timothy and other 
sown grasses, and resembling strong mea¬ 
dow or lea bay. The former was put up 
in ricks of about a ton each, and wc saw 
thousands scattered over these meadows; 
the latter wab stored in numerous wooden 
"beds. These meadows were quite a new 
feature to us, and were the richest gracing 
lands we saw in Canada. Mr. J. L. 
Black, M.P., and Borne other gentle¬ 
men, met us at Knckville, wo drove 
to Mr. Wood’s farm, and saw some 
twenty good large bullocks just put 
up to feed. We also saw some very 
good one and two year old cattle, 
which were above tbe average of our store 
cattle m respect to quality. Mr. Wbod 
and bis neighbour, Mr. Humphrey, are 
putting up 50 cattle each to he ready for 
our market in spring. Having only 
begun, they could not give us any exact 
details of their system or expense of feed¬ 
ing, but wc think they have good facilities 
for raising cattle in this district, and are 
nearer the winter ports of shipment than 
any other part of Canada. The Counties 
of Picton, Colchester, and Cumberland are 
tbe best agricultural districts; and Grand 
Pr6 (the scene of Longfellow’s poem) is 
called the Garden of Nova Scotia ; West¬ 
moreland in New Brunswick is similar to 
Cumberland; Prince Edward’s Island, 
which we had not time to visit, contains 
a considerable proportion of good farm¬ 
ing l.mn. The southern coast of Nova 
Scotia is rocky and wild, but in the 
south-west a good many sheep are kept, 
the wiuter climate being modified by the 
Gulf Stream. The sea fisheries of Nova 
Scotia arc valuable and worth G,OjO,() 00 
dollars a year; and tbe salmon fishing in 
the rivers of Nora Scotia and New 
Brunswick are splendid. They belong to 
Government, and some are leased to 
English gentlemen, but on many streams 
a fly has never been thrown. June and 
July are the best months for rod fishing. 
On oue river, last year, three rods killed 
an average of 2000 lbs. salmon per day 
for several successive days. We travelled 
to Quebec by the Inter-Colonial Railway. 
The north of New Brunswick is a hilly 
anl thickly-wooded country, and we saw 
almost no attempt at cultivation till we 
reached Rimouski, on the St. Lawrence. 
From this point to Quebec the bank of 
the river is settled by French Canadians. 
In some places we saw considerable 
stretches of level land, but much of it is 
atony and all subdivided into narrow 
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strips on the French fashion. The class 
of cattle we saw were poor. We also 
visited some of the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, vis., Compton and Sherbrooke, 
We drove to Mr. Cochrane's farm At Hill- 
burst and saw his fine herd of shorthorns 
including some Tory promising calves 
from the same cows as the heifer* lately 
sold in England at over 40(<0 guineas 
rath, aud which are probably the most 
valuable cattle in Canada. The produce 
of one cow has brought Mr. Cochrane 
£27,001). This farm consists of 1000 acres 
nice dry undulating land—not unlike 
Galloway land. The soil is a dry loam, 
with a fair mixture of stones, rather 
heavier than similar land here. It evi¬ 
dently grows good roots, os Mr. Cochrane's 
turnips were large and fine, and averaged 
fully23 tonsperimperial acre. The streams 
were clear and running over a stony 
channel. The valley of St. Francis River 
which flows pa«t Sherbrooke, resembles the 
valley of the Dee opposite Barstibly. The 
land docs not seem adapted for growing 
wheat, but it grows good crops of oats, 
barley, and hay, and grazes well. Cattle 
may be put to grass early in May, and 
sometimes in April; and Mr. Cochrane 
had only put up his feeding cattle at the 
beginning of November. We drove some 
miles into the country around Sherbrooke, 
and regretted we had not time to ue 
more; but as winter was setting in, pud 
t now falling, we returned to Quebec. Tins 
country seemed well adapted for stock 
:ai-;ng, and is more like them able valleys 
of Galloway than any part of Canada we 
saw. Wc were told that good cleared forms 
of 100 to 3oO acres, with good fair build¬ 
ings, could bo bought for £6 to £6 per acre, 
and £10 per acre would buy a very choice 
farm. At these prices it seemed cheap, 
and wc would advise any who visit Canada 
with a view to settling to see this district 
for themselves. 

In offering you these remarks on what 
we saw in Canada, I must ask you to re¬ 
member that we have only seen it for a 
period of nine weeks at one season of the 
year, and though in that time we travelled 
Between 8,000 and 9,000 miles—often 
travelling night and day—we saw only a 
very small portion of the vast territory 
comprised in the Dominion of Canada. 
We endeavoured, however, to see as much 
as the short season would admit of, and 
found every one ready to give us informa¬ 
tion. We were not biassed or influenced in 
any way, but wc were allowed every facility 
to sec what we liked and how we liked. 
We found the Canadian people exceed¬ 
ingly kind, hospitable, and attentive, and 
warmly attached to the mother country. 
There was, however, a misapprehension 
among many with regard to our visit 


to Canada. They thought that the move* 
ment had arisen in this country in^t^d 
of from their own Government, and ac¬ 
cepted it as an ontcomc of the depres¬ 
sion in this country. We met many 
Canadians and Americans too who believed 
that the old country was ** played out ” in 
consequence of American competition, 
and failed to recognise bad trade and bad 
season as factors in the agricultural depres¬ 
sion here. We also found that for at least 
five years, owing to these same causes, the 
farmers of Canada had anything but good 
times. Many admitted that for several 
years they had not done moro than pay 
expenses. We met some who made very 
broad statement*, but on the other liana 
we came in contact with many of the best 
men in Canada, who«estatements could bo 
implicitly relied on, and who frankly gave 
us beth sides of the question. We have 
already noticed Manitoba, and may now 
confine cur remarks to the older provinces. 
Of these Ontario and the Eastern Town¬ 
ships of Quebec impressed us very favour¬ 
ably. A great deal of Western Ontario 
would compare very favourably with some 
pnTts of Kngland. The land is good and 
fairly managed, there is a nice proportion 
of timber, aud the farmers 1 houses are in 
many cases exc'cdingly neat and comfort¬ 
able. They have, in fact, an air of refine¬ 
ment and prosperity beyond what we ex¬ 
pected in a comparatively new country, 
Wc believe it would be hard to find in any 
country of similar size so many men who 
have done as well as Ontario farmers. Many 
who went out 80 to 40 years ago with 
nothing, now own farms and stock worth 
£2000 to £6000. There are, however, a 
good many who have mortgages on their 
farms to a considerable araouut, for which 
they pay 7 or 8 per cent, interest. This, 
together with bad seasons and emigration 
to the north-west, accounts for the large 
number of farms which are at present for 
sale. I may here remark that the custom 
of letting land is not so common as in this 
countiy. Farms are only let from year 
to year, and as the tenant in these circum¬ 
stances is supposed to take out what he 
can, owners are more ready to sell than 
let. At the same time, it is possible to get 
farms on rent, and emigrants from this 
countiy would do well to rent a farm for 
a year or two until they have time to look 
around. 

I have stated the prices at which land 
in different districts can be bought, and 
at these prices it could be let to pay from 
4 to G per cent, on the purchase, with 
evexy prospect of an increase of value. 
In a statement drawn up for it3 by a 
committee of practical farmers, the 
interest on fanning capital is shown at 
6 per cent, on au average of the la^ five 
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‘seasons, which have not boon favourable 
ones. 

We saw a good deal of land badly 
fanned, no exact system of rotation has 
been followed, but successive grain crops 
have b^en grown too long till wheat is in 
many coses not a paying crop. Fanning 
in Ontario may be sold to bo in a transition 
state from crop to stock raising, os the 
fanners are buginning to sec that they 
must pay more attention to green crops 
and stock. 

The pnstures of Ontario did not come 
up to our expectations, they were generally 
thin and patchy, but a better system of 
farming and manuring would no doubt 
improve them as the land is naturally good. 
Very few use artificial manures, yet by* 
and-by they are likely to come into moro 
general use. A. large buyer of barley 
told us that a few fanners who used 
superphosphate sent him barley as much 
as 5 and 6 lbs. per bnshcl heavier than 
their neighbours. Labour in Ontario is 
about 15 «per cent, dearer than in this 
country, but the farms are evidently 
worked with fewer hands. We were t old 
again and again that no fanner should go 
there who did not intend to work, but 
taking the whole year round we think we 
know many farmers here who work as 
hard as farmers seemed to do there. 

We now come to the question of emigra¬ 
tion. I feel that there is much responsibil¬ 
ity on answering that question I am sat¬ 
isfied that men with some capital could 
make more of it in Canada than in this 
country. I think there is most money to be 
madcinthenorth-west, buteven in Ontario 
and the other provinces I think prospects 
are good. I do not advise people who 
are doing well here, with a prospect of 
providing for their families, to change; 
but those who are working for nothing, 
and especially those who have a woiking 
family, need have no hesitation in going 
to Qanada. They will find in many parts 
of it as good fanners, as good houses, as 
good schools, and as good neighbours ns 
they have here. They will also remain 
under the British flag, I met many 
Americans who did not hesitate to say that 
mnmn day they expected Canada to be 
part of the United States; but I have very 
much mistaken the feelings of Canadians 
if there*is auy such feeling on their side 
of the line. They are proud of their 
territory in the Horth-West, proud of 


their connection with this couutzr, and 
somewhat jealous of their neighbours. 
Of course you will see that considerable 
capital is required to purchase one of the 
improved Ontario farms, but in the 
Eastern Townships, and in many other 
parts, there Is plenty of land at lower 
prices, which can be bought for less than 
it would navo cost a few years ago. In 
short, young men and men with grown-up- 
families and small capital should go to 
Manitoba. Men with sufficient capital 
and young families should settle in the 
older Provinces, or, should they prefer 
Manitoba, they might leave their families 
in town for a year or two, as before sug¬ 
gested. With regard to working men 
without any capital, I think ordinary 
labourers are as well off at home; hut 
skilled workmen me well paid, and intel¬ 
ligent men with rising families could 
improve their position and give their 
children a better start in life. In all 
classes industiy,economy, and intelligence 
are essential to success. 

1 feel that in this report I have 
gone a good deal into detail. I have 
done so because, though I may have 
stated my views on some points, I wish 
any who think of emigrating to be guided 
by tbe information 1 have been able to 
gather, rather than by any opinions I 
hare expressed. I have been carefnl to 
avoid even the appearance of exaggera¬ 
tion. I may possibly have been too 
cautious, but I wish all I have said in 
favour of Canada to be taken in its fullest 
sense. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Biggar's ad¬ 
dress, which was warmly applauded, 

The CHAlttMAX invited questions, but 
none were asked. 

Mr. Lusk proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Biggar for his very able, com¬ 
prehensive. and interesting account of 
Canada. (Applause.) They could have 
found no man more fitted for the position, 
and they must feel highly gratified at 
their choice. Mr. Biggar had left his 
native country at great personal incon¬ 
venience. and had made excellent nse 
of his time and abilities. They had 
listened to his report that day with great 
pleasure and profit. Hi9 report was 
thoroughly satisfactory, and he hoped it 
would do good to all parties interested. 
(Applause.) 
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REPORT OF MR. GEORGE COWAN, THE DELEGATE FROM 
WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


One of the largest meetings of farmers 
over held in Wigtownshire took place 
on December 19th, in the New Town 
Hall, Stranraer, the object being to hear 
from Mr. George Cowau.the popular nnd 
genial tenautof Mains of Park, Glenlucc, 
his report on Canada. Mr. Cowan, whose 
judgment on agricultural matters is 
always looked up to with respect, was 
no doubt eminently fitted from his 
experience for the important task with 
which his colleagues cutrusted him, and 
it will be seen from the able and lengthy 
report he made at the meeting yesterday 
that the confidence reposed in him was 
by no means misplaced. To welcome 
him home, and hear his account, came 
farmers from every part of Wigtownshire, 
:and as a result, great as the accommoda¬ 
tion the Town Hall can undoubtedly 
.afford, the room was much too small. 
Before two o'clock every available inch 
ot standing and sitting room was taken 
up, aud those who came later had 
to be content with a peep in at the 
door. The gallery, too, was filled to 
overflowing, and at length it was found 
that those who came late had to go 
away disappointed. At two o'clock Mr. 
Cowan appeared on the platform and 
met with a most cordial reception. 
Mr. A. H. M*Lean, Auchneel, presided, 
and on the platform were Mc^sis. 
Rankin, Aird; Murdoch, Glensidc; 
Ralston, Milraaiu; Whyte, Kirkmabrcck; 
Stroyan, Dindinnio, Ac. The audieuce 
included the Bight Hon. Sir John Hay, 
Bart., O.B., M.P.; Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., Mr. Mark Stewart, M.P.; Piovost 
Campbell; Rev. Mr. Robertson, Le&walt: 
Mr. Grcig, factor to the Earl of Stair; 
Mr. M‘Caig, Kilhilt; Captain 1'ickeu, 
Newton-Stewart; Mr. Nicholson, Penning* 
hame; Mr. W. Agnew, Newton-S:ewart; 
Rev. Geo. Fisher, Glcnluce; Messrs. 
Ferguson, Cults; Symington, Glenlucc; 
Nish, Glcnluce; Frederick, Cairnhandy; 
Frederick, Clendrie; Hunter, AVhiteleys; 
'M‘Mastcr, Gurrochtrie; Patcr6on, Colfin; 
J. Gordon, Stranraer; Tarker, luck- 
parks; M‘William, Craichmore;M‘Lclland, 
fialyctt; Aguew, Mark; Gunion, Bar- 
solus ; Fowler, Castle-Kcnnedy ; Hunter, 
Gartbland ; McDowall, Aucbtralure ; 
Martin, Laibiax; Wallace, Banker; 
Milroy, Balgrcgan, Campbell, Dun- 
ragit; M'MuiLan, Snocknean; Steven* 
aon, Knocknean; Maclean, Solicitor; 


Robertson, Clendry; T. H. Dalrymple, 
Stranraer; M'Clew, Dinvin ; Dunsmort, 
Solicitor; il'Credie, Grocer, Stranraer, 
M*Mastcr, Three Mark ;M‘Mas ter, Culhorn 
Mains; Bailie Taylor, Stranraer; M'Caraon, 
Kimmrae; John Todd, Merchant; Cochran 
Portcncallie, Park, Architect; M'Conchie, 
Mains of Pcnuinghame; M'llwraith, 
Barwhannie, Ac., Ac. 

On the motion of Mr. Ralston, Mr. 
A. H. M*Lean (Auchneel) was called to 
the chair. 

The Chairman said—Gentlemen, on 
taking the chair on this interesting 
occasion, I have to thank yon very 
sincerely for the honour you have con* 
ferred upon me. Ton arc not, however, 
to imagine that I myself have any inten* 
lion to emigrate, y? that I am tired of my 
own native land. I am too old to bn 
transplanted—(bear, hear)—bat I know 
that the subject of our present meeting is 
deeply interesting to many of our younger 
men who aTe anxious to know the pros* 
pccts held out to them in the new country. 
(Applause.) I think the first duty that 
devolves on me is to ask you to give a 
cordial welcome to our friend Mr. Cowan 
—loud applause—who we are all glad to 
see hack amongst us, not looking much the 
worse, but rather some people say the 
better of his great fatigue on the other 
side of the Atlantic. (Applause.) He is 
before you to give an account of his trip 
and the views he entertains of the great 
territory over which he has passed as a field 
for emigration. I have no doubt that 
the report, the interesting report, and 
also I may say the instructive report, he 
will give you, will justify your choice in 
electing him as the delegate from this 
district—(applause)—and the confidence 
you reposed in him as ati honest, im¬ 
partial, intelligent observer of what came 
under his review. (Apptause.) Without 
further remarks I beg to call on Mr. 
Cowan. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Cowan on rising to address the 
meeting met with an ovation. When 
the cheering had subsided he said: Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, it gives me 
great plcasuie to find myself amongst 
you again, and the time seems very short 
indeed since, in this very hall, you 
honoured me so highly by appointing me 
your Delegate to go out to tbe Dominion 
of Canada, to report on the capacities 
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of that great country, in 10 far as its 
agricultural resources are concerned, On 
that occasion, gentlemen, I promised, to 
the best of my ability, to bring home an 
authentic account of its fitness os a field 
of emigration tor the farming population 
of this country, and now it will bo for 
you to decide, whether or no, I have in 
any degree fulfilled tho promise l then 
made. At the same time, I must oak 
you, in forming an opinion about my 
report, to remember at the time I 
left these shores, tho season was pretty 
far advanced, and there was only a 
limited time at my disposal before tho 
advent of winter in Canada; I must also 
ask yon to bear in mind the vast extent 
of territory in ihc Dominion, containing 
as it docs 3,500,000 square miles of laud. 
Or, by way of comparison, that it is os 
large as tho whole of Europe, and 
larger than the United States of America, 
leaving out Alaska. Gentlemen, I had 
barely eight we^ks to spend in that 
country, during which time 1 travelled 
many thousands of miles, averaging fully 
1000 miles per week, and I journeyed as 
frequently as possible during the night to 
economise time, but with atl that., the 
time st my disposal was much too short 
to enable me to do anything like justice 
to the country; and 1 feel that it is 
somewhat presumptuous on my part, 
to venture to offer an opiuioti on its 
agricultural resources, which from the 
foregoing explanation you will readily 
understand must necessarily bo very in* 
complete and superficial. Having said 
so much, I will now state to you the 
manner in which I propose to proceed. 
On looking over ray notes, I found they 
were too voluminous to write out fully, I 
would occupy too much of your time, and 
become wearisome, were 1 to attempt to 
bring a 1 my observations before you, I 
have therefore thought it best to con¬ 
dense them considerably, and should 
any one wish for information on any 
particular subject or with respect to any 
particular district which I have visited, it 
will give rae great pleasure to give it at 
some future time. I have endeavoured 
as much as possible to confine raysclf to 
a strict narrative of the facts I was able 
to glean from my own observation, and 
from gentlemen with whom I came in 
contact, and on whose judgment X had 
good reason to rely, about the different 
systems of farming, descriptions of crops 
raised, and the most suitable kinds of 
Stock, ice., for the various districts 1 
visited day after day during my hurried 
journey through the different provinces 
of the Dominion, and at the close of the 
report I will venture to giveyouthe impres¬ 
sions made upon me during my visit, 


with respect to the country, its people, 
soil, and climate. Geutlemen, in a very 
few days after my appolutmcut as your 
delegate, 1 sailed in one of tho Allan 
Bojal Mail Steamers from, Liverpool 
to Qushco, fthere I arrived after a very 

f iloasant passage on the 28th September 
ast, Immediately after landing, wo took 
tho cars for Montreal and Ottawa. On 
reaching the Capital, I lost no time in 
reporting myself to the Hon, J. H. Pope, 
the Miuister of Agnculturo, who received 
me courteously, and informed mo that 
every facility would be afforded too to sec 
all that 1 wished in any part of the Dom¬ 
inion. Mr. Pope impressed me as being 
a very shrewd, clever, practical man of 
business, thoroughly acquainted with all 
matters pertaining to agricultural affairs, 
and desirous that the great resources 
possessed by tho Dominion should he 
made known to the fanning population of 
England or Great Britian. Having ex¬ 
pressed a desire to visit tho Province 
of Manitoba, and tho North-West 
Territory, I was at once provided 
with passes over the various railways 
between Ottawa and Winnipeg, the dis¬ 
tance between the two cities, via Chicago 
and St. Paul's,bemgsoraething like 1,700 
miles, entailing a night ami day journey 
of upwards of 90 hours, or nearly four 
days. I was so fortunate as to have for 
travelling companions during most of tho 
journey, Mr. LogAn, the Mayor of Winni¬ 
peg, and the Hon. Mr. Galt, M.P. for 
Montreal, and from both of these gentle¬ 
men I received much kimlncss, and also 
useful and valuable information. On our 
journey wc passed through several of tho 
large Western States of the Union, tho 
scenery of which in many places was 
very grand. We were also the witnesses 
of one of the largest prairie fires that has 
occurred in Minnesota for many years, in 
which unfortunntly, two or more people 
lost their lives, and a large amount of 
property was destroyed. I trust X may 
be excused referring to this as it is 
somewhat foreign to roy subject, but 
being the first thing of the kind I had 
ever seen, I was very much impressed 
with the magnificence of the sight, 
especially after nightfall, when the train 
was at one time almost encircled with tho 
flames, which every now and again rose 
to a great height, rolling on before a 
strong gale of wind at the rate of many 
miles per hour. At one place during the 
night we found the track had been burned 
through, and a little further on a culvert 
burned down, the repairing of which 
caused a detention of nearly 12 hours. 
At length, however, wo reached Winni¬ 
peg in safety, and very shortly afterward* 
the Major drove me through the town 


/ 
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and introduced mo to tho TTon. Mr. rltoTy ns ono or its largest, most enter* 
Torquay, the Premier of Manitoba, ami pricing, and successful former*, Mr. 
several other influential gentlemen be* Mackenzie was so kind as to Invito mo to 
longing to tho city, Mr. Norauny in* accompany him to his homo at Burnrido, 
formed mo that tho Provincial Show was about nino miles from the Portage, which 
to bo opened at roTtage La Prairie tho I did, and thoro spent a couple of days 
following day for the exhibition of stock, under his hospitable roof. 1 was greatly 

S ain, and Toots, that ho proposed start- indebted to Mr. Mackenzie for much 
g for it that ovening, and a«kod me to information about tho management of tho 
accompany him. I gladly availed myself land, Ac., in tho nowIy-sotUod districts, 
of his kindness, and got my first ex* ami tho yield of the various crops, as well 
perienco of travelling over tho prairie as with regard to the stock kopt in 
under his guidance, I found Mr. Norepmy different parts of the Province, and which 
a most genial companion, and was greatly I was afterwards ablo to get corroborated 
indebted to him for much valuable infor* with respect to most of tho different 
motion respecting tho pant and present branches alluded to, from other reliable 
history of tho province, and its prospects sources. As Sir. Mackenzie is quite a 
in the near future. Tho first half of our representative man in tho North-west, I 
journey was after nightfall, so I did not propose now to give you a brief history 
sec anything of tho country through of his hithorto vety successful career as a 
which we passed. Tho roads being in tiller of tho soil, 

good order, and having a good team of Originally from Scotland, Mr. Mackenzie 
horses, we Touched our destination for the sottlcd early in life in tho Township 
night at 11 p.m., having accomplished of Guelph, Province of Ontario, where 
our journey of 25 miles in three hours, he remained for a period of a quarter 
although wo got off the trail once or of a century, and being highly skilled 
twice owing to the darkness of the night, as an agriculturist, and particularly 
During the remaining part of out joumev with respect to the rearing and manage- 
thc following morning, we passed through ment of stock; he was very successful in 
a very fertile district, and it was a his fanning pursuits, and cvenfeally 
pleasant sight to see comfortable-looking became the owner of a considerable portion 
farm hmscs to the right and left, sur- of land. Mr. Mackenzie would probably 
rounded by large stackyards, which, with have ended his days in pcaco in Ontario, 
tho appearance of the stubbles, spoke but about eleven years ago, for the sake 
well for the abundance of the season’s of his large and rising family of sons, Ke 
white crop. On onr arrival at the Port- determined to see for himself the Great 
age we found that the exhibition, North-West, and find out whether the 
which was to continue for a couple country was as fertile as it was reported 
of days, had been opened. We at once to be. At the date already mentioned it 
commenced our inspection, and I had was a much more difficult matter to reach 
reason to congratulate myself in bavins Winnipeg (then a small town with only a 
reached the Portage in time to sec it. 1 few hundred inhabitants) than it is now, 
was greatly pleased with the samples of and Mr. Mackenzie had to buy a team of 
the grain and roots exhibited; they were horses and Red River cart at St, Paul’s, in 
all of excellent quality, and of the latter, the State of Minnesota, to travel a distance 
the specimens of potatoes, cabbage, anti of nearly 500 miles to the new province, 
onions were superior in size to anything He remained in the province about a jwr, 
I had ever previously seen. Turnips and and at la^t was so thoroughly satisfied with 
mangold wnrzcl, &c., wore al«o very good, the richness of the soil, its capability to 
as well as the wheat and barley, several produce heavy graiu crops with very little 
samples of which I secured to bring home expense, and the great future that awaited 
with me. I also visited the Ladies* show the country, that he finally determined to 
of fancy and other work, which was veiy return to Ontario, sell off his land, and 
interesting, and was highly patronised by migrate with his whole family to the new 
the gentlemen as well as the ladies them- land of his adoption, and he informed me 
selves. In the course of the day, I was (what I could well believe) that he never 
introduced to a great many of the leading since had reason to regret the derision he 
agriculturists of the Province, who seemed then arrived at. At that time, in the year 
to be a body of very intelligent gentlemen, 1S6£, therewere comparatively few settlers 
all very sanguine about the great future in Manitoba, and Mr. Mackenzie had the 
of their comparatively new country, and length and breadth of the land to choose 
very kind in giving me information about from, and from what I was able to see of 
it. Amongst others I was introduced to his different possessions, he had certainly 
Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, M.P.P., a gjntle- displayed great judgment in fixing on most 
man well-known throughout the inimnce desirable sites, where tho land was dry and 
of Manitoba and the vast North-West Ter- good, with plenty of timber, and last, 
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though far from toast, on the borders of 
running streams. Mr. Mnckonxle nt 
present owns about 18,000 acres of first* 
class lftod in various parts of the province 
and territory. He resides on tho Burnside 
Farm, containing 2400 acres, and his sous 
(four of whom 1 hod tho pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with, and who are 
all very enterprising and intelligent young 
men) are in possession of his other 
farms. Mr. Mackenzie, during my stay 
at Burnside, took mo over his farm, 
showed mo his stork, and readily gave mr 
all tho information I wished. I was 
certainly surprised at tho wonderful fer¬ 
tility of the soil, which is a rich black 
loam, averaging about ]8iuches of sur¬ 
face soil, on friable clay subsoil, 5 and 6 
feet In depth, beneath which is a thin 
layer of sand, lying on n stiff clay. The 
land is quite dry, and is well watered by 
a fine stream which (lows through it Of 
course everyone cannot have the same 
advantage with respect to running waters, 
but he informed roe that a plentiful 
supply could always be obtained in that 
part of the country by digging wells to a 
depth of 16 or 17 feet. I went over a 
large field of 180 acres on which had been 
grown this year a heavy crop of wheat 
and barley, this season's crop was the 
ninth in succession without any manure; 
indeed it appeared to me that it would 
not require any for many years to come, 
and that its fertility could be renewed at 
ar.y time by bringing np an inch or so of 
new sol.. On a portion of this field where 
some store stock lmd been getting straw, 
the previous winter, the crop had been 
much too heavy and gone down. It was 
quite a sight, and would gladden the 
heart of any farmer, to have seen the 
various stackyards on the farm, taking into 
account the comparatively limited quan¬ 
tity of land at presentbroken up. Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, when turning over the virgin soil 
in the early summer, merely pares the 
surface, he then backsets the furrow after 
harvest, ploughing about a depth of three 
inches, turniug over a very broad 
furrow varying from 12 to 16 inches in 
width, and so far he has not yet exceeded 
a depth of four inches on any of his land. 
He considers the fertility of his land is 
practically inexhaustible, as in his opinion 
the friable clay underneath the surface 
soil, after a little exposure to the action 
of the atmosphere wMl be as fertile as 
that above it. Vith respect to the yield 
of his crop, he favoured me with his aver¬ 
age for the seasons of 1877 and 187S, and 
his estimate for the present year, these 
were as follow: — wheat crop, 1877, 
averaged 41 bushels; 1878, 36 bushels ; 
this year he expects it to be close on 40 
bushels per acre. The variety grown is 


called Fife wheat, which liasalmrd, flinty, 
plump kernel, reddish in colour. Tho 
nvorngo weight is from 60 to 62 lbs., but 
has grown it ns high as 64 lbs. por bushel. 
His estimato of tho oat crop for this year 
is from 75 to 80 bushels per aero, weighing 
from 84 to 86 lbs.; last year ho hod a 
yield of 88 bushels from two bushels of 
seed sown on an acre; has grown potato 
oats of 42 lbs. and upwards, but considers 
ho Is bettor paid by tlu* extra yield from 
tho black Tartarian. Ills barley this year 
ho expects will be from 40 to 45 bushels, 
of from 60 to 62 lbs.; tho variety sown is 
6 -rowcd. Ho drills his seed in ns follows 
11 to 2 bushels whont, 2 bushuls of osts, 
and 2 of barley per acre. The wheat is 
sown from 15tu April to 12th May, oats 
up to 20th May, and barley from 24th May 
to 8th and 10th June. Heaping generally 
takes place in August. The Manitoba 
wheat is much prized by millers in tho 
United 8tates for its superior quality, and 
brings the highest price in the market. Mr. 
M., nt the time of my visit, expected to rc- 
ocivc from 2s. 9d. to 3s. per bushel for his 
wheat, delivered at the Portage; for oats 
from is. 6d. to Is. 8d., and for his barley 
from Is. lOd. to 2s. The latter crop is nt 
present mostly used for horso feeding. 
The freight on wheat per steamer to Win¬ 
nipeg is now 34d., and thence to Montreal 
la. lid., in nil Is. 5d.; but in the course 
of a short time, when the Canada Pacific 
reaches this district, the cost of transport 
to Montreal, via Thunder Bay, will not ex¬ 
ceed Is. per bushel, all expenses included. 
Mr. Mackenzie also grows excellent root 
crops, his swede turnips averaging from 
30 to 35 tons, and potatoes, without any 
care in cultivation, sometimes even not 
being moulded up, will yield between 300 
and 400 bushel 1 * of bulbs., and sell from 18. to 
2s.per bushel. Onions,where cultivated, arc 
also very prolific, yielding as much as 
300 budicls per acre, and "sell from 3s. to 
Is. per bushel, according to tho season of 
the year when told. Mangold also grows 
heavy crops but I did uot see any on the 
ground. The butter produced in the dis¬ 
trict is of excellent quality, but very littln 
cheese has yet been made, and what I saw 
was only of very middling quality; so that 
any of our fiv&t-class cheese makers going to 
the Far West shortly, will have a capital 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
and figuring highly in the prize lists at 
the provincial as well as nt the local show?, 
Mr. M. told me that both cattle and sheep 
thrive well,keep healthy throughout the ex* 
txemes of temperature, and that tio disease 
is yet known in the Province. With regard 
to labour, he has never had any difficulty 
hitherto in securing it, and docs not an¬ 
ticipate any, nt least in the immediate 
future, ns many of the new settlers on 
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first entering the country, find it to their 
Advantage In gaining experience, to 
hire themselves out for tho first year. 
Meantime labour can be had for £40 per 
annum with board, or for the summer 
season nt about £0 per month, and Indian 
labour nt the rate of 2s. per day. Mr. 
Mackenzie meantime lets a portion of his 
land on the following terms: he provides 
his tenant with one-half of the seed sown, 
and receives in return one-third of tho 
.yield of grain, no rent being charged for 
the ground used for pasturage or green 
cropping. The land all Around tho Port¬ 
age, aud which I may here state I con¬ 
sidered as a whole the best of the 
Province which I visited, is all well 
settled, bub can be bought from 30s. to 
60s. per acre, partly housed and suAke 
fenced; a wooden dwelling-house of fair 
dimension? can be built nt a cost of from 
£60 to £60, exclusive of the expense of 
hauling thewood. After spending a coupte 
of days nt Burnside, I started with a team 
of horses and buggy for Prairie City aud 
Rapid City, lying on the Little Saskat¬ 
chewan, about 180 miles west of Win¬ 
nipeg, under tho guidance of a very 
respectable farmer, a native of the Pro¬ 
vince, who was well acquainted with the 
country through which we had to travel. 
Thanks to Mr. Norquay* who mAdc the 
arrangements for my journey, we were 
well provided with stores, and also a tent 
for camping out, and as the weather con¬ 
tinued as a whole very good until our 
return to Portage La Prairie, the tent 
life, which was quite a new experience 
to me, was very enjoyable. I was very 
fortunate, too, in being accompanied for 
the greater part of the journey by 
Lieut.-Col. Higginbotham, ex-M.P. for 
Guelph, who owns a considerable tract of 
land in Palestine, and Mr. Coulthard, also 
a native of Ontario. These gentlemen 
proved themselves to be most agreeable 
companions, aud I will long look back 
with pleasure to tho pleasant clays in 
travelling over the prairie, and cheerful 
evenings by our camp lire, which I passed 
in their socieiy. The Colonel was woli 
provided with guns and ammunition, and 
we were enabled to provide ourselves with 
a variety of game, which proved a welcome 
addition to our regular fare whilst on the 
prairie. After leaving Burnside, the land 
for a considerable distance was of a similar 
character to that I have already described; 
afterwards it got more swampy, and where 
dry, was of a lightish sandy nature, until 
we approached within a few miles of Glad¬ 
stone, the capital of Palestine, when the 
soil again got heavier. Gladstone, at pre¬ 
sent only a small town, is situated on 
rising ground on the banks of the White 
•Mud. River, and the country surrounding 


it is well oovorod with poplar and grey 
willows, but then is little or no heavy 
timber. About a couple of miles past 
Gladstone we entered upon theNorth-west 
Territoiyj the landfor a short distance was 
n sandy loam, and then we drove through 
a low and swampy country for many miles, 
on wldoh thero worn no settlers, and whieh 
indeed is unfitted for settlement until 
dralnod. At the further side of this exten¬ 
sive marsh we came to a large poplar wood 
or plantation, on emerging from which wo 
entered on thoBoautiful Plain on thowostem 
side of which flows the Whites Mud River, at 
tills place a clear, rapid running stream. 
The Beautiful Plain is a level ridge of laud 
rising above the surrounding mntry 
many miles in length, and varying in 
breadth from a quarter to a half mile, and 
the view to bo obtained from it is very 
extensive and grand. Hero wo spent 
some time at another of Mr. Mackenzie's 
farms, the management of which is 
carried ou by Mr. Adam Mackenzie, his 
eldest son. This farm exteuds to 1,700 
acres, but only 300 are at present under 
crop. At one end of tho favm there is a 
valuable meadow, which in spring is 
covered with the overflow from tho river, 
and afterwards yields heavy crops of hay. 
The whole farm is dry, and I considered 
the soil on the portion of tho land which 
I examined to be tho richest I have ever 
seen. The crops have been very heavy 
this year, and were expected to yield 
similarly to those already reported as 
grown on the Burnside farm, but I may 
here remark that these yields must not be 
taken as tho average of the whole country. 
Meantime they are considerably higher, 
and must be accounted for by their gener¬ 
ally superior management and the excel¬ 
lent quality of their lands. Mr. AdAin, 
like his father, is fond of stock, and had 
a large herd of well-bred cattL on the 
farms, wliich I was fortunate enough to 
sec. On remarking to this gentleman 
that he was a long way from a market, he 
informed me that he had at present no 
difficulty in disposing of his stock or crop 
at remunerative prices to passing settlers, 
and by the time the country is well filled 
up the new* railway at present in forma¬ 
tion will have opened the province to the 
markets of the world Mr. Mackenzie 
has another large grazing farm well 
watered about twelve miles north of 
the Beautiful Plain, from 800 acres of 
which he could cut as much hay os wo 
winter well 2,000 head of cattle. On re¬ 
suming our journey from the Beautiful 
Plain theland for some distance was of fair 
quality, afterwards got light and sandy 
on the, level land, but improved consider¬ 
ably when we came to the Rolling Prairie 
aud over the Riding Mountains, This 



district is well watered by tho Stonv 
Creek Hirer, find largo numbers of small 
ponds or lakes, and seemed to mo to bu 
well adapted for mixed husbandry. At 
present the country there is only thinly 
settled, and you would toarcolr sco more 
than ono farmhouso in a day T s journey. 
Wo passed over the south-east end of the 
Hiding Mountains, which was corcrcd 
with good sited poplars, unless wliero 
burned through by prairie fires. On 
arriving at Prairie City I wns somewhat 
surprised At its size, as meantime it would 
not make a respectable clnchan iu Scot¬ 
land, and does not at present contain a 
score of inhabitants. Tho site, however, 
is well chosen on the banks of the Littlo 
Saskatchewan. It is surrounded by high 
land, and may some day become a placo 
of importance. The country in the 
neighbourhood of Prairie City abounds 
with game, prairie chickens, snipe, plover, 
Ac. The lakelets aro crowded with wild 
duck, and tho ardent sportsman may 
occasionally get a shot at a bear or wolf. 
Wild strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
and cranborrics grow plentifully iu this 
district. The land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Inttlo Sakatchewan 
is of a light, sandy, and gravelly nature, 
and would not stand much cropping, but 
at a distance of a mile from the river, on 
its eastern side, the land is very rolling, 
and much heavier, with a fair depth of 
black loam for surface soil. This district 
is thickly covered in many places with 
scrub, and is dotted here and there with 
lakelets, some of which in size and ap¬ 
pearance reminded me much of the pond 
at Castle-Kenncdy, although the most of 
them were considerably largci Many of 
them are impiegnated with alkali to such 
an extent that they cannot be used for 
drinking or cooking purposeo; in others , 
tht water is quite good in the early part; 
of the year, but becomes rotten further 
on in the sc^v >n. Good water, however, 
1 was informed cau generally be got at a 
depth of fiv6 or six feet from the surface. , 
I have already said that I thought 
this district to be well adapted for mixed 
husbandry ; indeed, I considered it about 
the most suitable for stock farming of 
any that I have seen in the North- 
West, although on the whole the soil was , 
nothing like so rich, in my opinion, os that, 
from Poplar Point to Burnside in the i 
vicinity of flic Portage. Arrow or spear j 
grass grows in this country, and fre- ] 
qucntly enters the bodies of sheep and j 
kills them, but it is dangerous in this way , 
only at certain seasons of the year, and I 
disappears as soon as the land is brought; 
under cultivation. I visited several farms 
on the journey from Prairie to Rapid 
City, which had been lately settled on. 


! At ono of those farms abont ten mllcf 
1 distant from Rapid City I examined the 
soil in ono of tho fields wliero sovcml 
teams wuro at work, and found it to bo 
black loam to the depth of about twelve 
inches, on a clay subsoil, Tho crop of this 
yeur appeared to have been a very bulky 
one, but having been late sown tho grain 
was very light. I was informod that this 
land was only taken up the previous sea¬ 
son, the tenant having obtained 160 acres 09 
a homestead for £2 as fees, and pre-orapted 
another 160 acres for which ho had to pay 
about 4s. per acre during the first Ui.-eo 
years of his occupancy. On nraring 
Rapid City I enrao to moro newly-settled 
farms, on ono of which part of the crop, 
which had also been late sown, wan still 
outstanding in the field. Tho crop had 
also been a heavy rnc, so far as the straw 
was concerned, bet on examining tho 
grain 1 was again disappointed with the 
quality, os it would not have made 
respectable drawings with us. I was, 
however, given to understand this was 
frequently the case with first crops, espe¬ 
cially if too lato sown. Ono of the 
farmers through whose lands I passed was 
busy thrashing out his grain in the old 
primitive style with tho flail, and on tho 
next farm in a field of beautifully coloured 
oats in stook a team of oxen was already 
busy at work turning over the soil for a 
succeeding crop. On reaching the rising 
ground at the end of the Saskatchewan 
Valley we looked back over a very pretty 
landscape; but to the west, on tho other 
side of Rapid City, we saw an immense 
expanse of prairie, as far indeed os the 
eye could reach, burnt black with a recent 
pr&irie fire, the farmhouses that had been 
saved looking very dieary in the midst of 
the blackened plain. I learned afterwards 
that this fire had burnt a district 30 miles 
in length by from 10 to 12 in width, causing 
considerable loss through the destruc¬ 
tion of farm buildings and stacks of hay. 
I found Rapid City to be somewhat larger 
than its rival farther up stream, as it can 
already boast of some twenty inhabited 
houses, and several more were in course 
of erection. There were also some goods 
stores in the place, and altogether it had 
a bustling go-a-beod look about it, as 
much as to 6ay that it would be a place of 
importance some day should the railway 
pass that way, as 1 have reason to believe 
it is now likely to do, and it is certainly 
wonderful how quickly large cities spring 
up in a new country, as witness Winnipeg, 
the capital of Manitoba, which seven or 
eight years ago had only a population of 
400, and has now from 8,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants, with beautiful villas in all 
directions, and as extensive stores as you 
will find in rnanr of the older and l&iger 
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towns or tlio Dominion. At Bnpld Oily 
I had n letter of introduction to Dr. | 
Munich, who has lately blurted a saw 
mill there, and is now doing a largo and 
rofltablu business, Meantime lie has to 
ring his large timber down tho winding 
Saskatchewan a distance of nearly threw 
hundred miles. Finding ft impossibles to 
spare the time to go farther \Ye*d, [was 
indebted to the doctor for the following 
information about tho land in Ihntdirco 
tion. The land between the city and the 
Assiniboine, which lies to tho southward, 
25 miles distant, is n nice loam with clay 
subsoil on top of gravel. Tho land is nil 
quite dry ; plenty of water can always be 
had, but wood is scarce. Direct west to 
Oak River, 18 milc9 distant, the soil is of 
a similar nature, but there is more timber, 
some of it oak, and the country is being 
rapidly settled. At the Shoal Lake, n 
settlement 4o miles distant, tho soil is all of 
a similar nature to that already described 
and much of the same character at Fort 
Ellw, ami tho Touchwood Hills still 
farther away, and at Rdinondton, 860 
miles distant, the land is undulating, 
and the soil of the very beat descrip¬ 
tion. When at Rapid City, I was 
much surprised and much pleased to 
meet with Mr. Lockhart, recently from 
Liverpool, a gentleman related to Messrs. 
Lockhart of Kirkcolra; who had finished 
his c location at Glcnluee, and was well 
acquainted with all the places an 1 many 
of the old inhabitants of the district. He 
bad bought a considerable tract ot land 
bordering on the Saskatchewan, and felt 
very sanguine of success. On leaving 
Rapid Oity,on our return journey, vve touk 
the south trad, which enabled me to see 
quite a new tract of countiy. At fust the 
land was very rolling proiuc, with a good I 
strong so.1; afterwards we got on to the 
level prairie and entered on ttic Dig Plain, 
where you could scarcely see a tie«» or 
elevation as far as the eye could rearh. 
About 25 miles or «o from Rapid City 1 
came to another of Mr. Mneken/.ie's farms, 
and was hospitably received and enter¬ 
tained by his two sons, who were at that 
time residing there, and busy atwoik with 
five teams, three of which were horses, 
one oxen, and the other mules. This farm 
contains 4,000 acres of land and was 
entered on last year; the crops this 
season had been good considering that 
sow’iug was not commenced until the 
2Gth May; of course much too late to 
allow the wheat crop time to mature 
properly. I examined the oats and barley, 
and found them to be of fair quality. 60 
acres of this farm were broken up last year; 
this season they expect to have 220 acres 
turned over. Their second ploughing is 
from three to four inches deep, and from 12 


to i G in width, Tho work, to my eye, was 
soim wimt rough, and would not nltogcther 
satis.'y our piixc ploughmen in the Ithins, 
but, notwithstanding, tho prolino soil 
alwn/s yields bounteous crons; conso- 
quer tly more rcgnrd is had to the quantity 
of the woik done rather than to the quality 
of the ploughing, Ac. The Messrs. Mac* 
kon/.io told me that each team wa9at that 
time daily turning over upwards of two 
acres of ground. The soil of this farm 
averages about 12 inches of surfacoaoil, 
ntidjH a sandy learn on a clay sub-soil. 1 
wiu given to understand that thowatjr 
supply was pretty good, but there was no 
timber meantime growing on tho farm. 
Alter leaving the Messrs. Mackenzie our 
couisc was continued through the Big Plain 
fnrmany miles, until we arrived at tho Sand 
Hills, near the eastern boundary of the 
Territory. This large extensive plain U 
very luvid, and, a91 have already stated, 
is quite de-titutc of timber, a want I fear 
that will be much felt there, as well ns in 
many other parts of tho North-West for 
some tinv. until tho country becomes 
more settled on, when settlors will, no 
doubt, plant a certain portion of thoirown 
lauds. On examining the soil in various 
places on the Big Plain, 1 found it all to 
be a sandy loam, in 6omc places of fair 
depth, in others rather tight, and wherever 
there was anything approaching a ridge 
the soil was giavclly. The prairie grass, 
too, was much finer and shorter than I 
found it on the north trail, or in the other 
diMiiets l visited either in the North-West 
or in Manitoba. The plain is watered by 
Boggy Crock, a clear m ream of water, and 
by scvciaUmr.il lakes. The land is all quite 
dry and requires no drainage, but will not 
bi/able lo stand anything like the crop* 

! ping of other parts of the country I visited, 
without reporting to the manure heap. 
T1 ie Sand Hills, through which we parsed 
after leaving the Big Plain, Are some 
nvles m width, and extend as far as the 
Assinibome, fully twenty miles away. It 
was mostly very useless land, and in some 
places entirely destitute of vegetation. A 
few scraggy oaks and poplars were here and 
there, aLo some pine trees which helped to 
beautify the landscape. This district is well 
watered by the Pine Creek, on the borders 
of which, in some places, good sites might 
be found for grist and saw mdU, in both of 
which there appeared to be a gi eat want in 
moat of the districts which I visited 
in the North-West. On emerging from 
the Sand Hills we entered on a Rcrubby 
plain which appeared to be good soil, and 
a little farther on, the land was lower 
lying and the soil deeper and richer, and 
this continued to be the character of the 
country until we agAin struck the main 
trail a few miles from Burnside, my 
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starting point, except that at lomo places 
the land was somewhat swampy. This 
district is still thinly populated, bat the 
most of the land bordering on the trail 
has already been bought up, and will 
shortly be brought under cultivation. As 
already mentioned, my short visit to the 
North-West Territory was very enjoyable, 
the daily drive from morning until sun 
down, over the Prairie in the tine air nnd 
moderately warm sunny day3 of the 
Indian summer season, was delightful as 
well os exhilarating, and although anxious 
to get on with my journey as quickly as 
possible, I experienced a feeling akin to 
regret when I found it drawing to a close, 
hut 1 became quite reconciled to my lot, 
and thankful indeed that I had got so 
far on my return trip, when on the tiny 
before our arrival at Burnside, the weather 
ebauged, and the district through which 
wc were passing was visited by a severe 
thunderstorm, accompanied by a heavy 
fall of rain, which soon converted the 
previous good trait into an almost im¬ 
passable quagmire, makiug me wonder 
what the track would become like in the | 
rainy season, as very little progress,! 
indeed I may say none has yet been made, 
either in Manitoba or the North-West in 
the matter of road making, and this cer¬ 
tainly is one of the present great draw¬ 
backs tonewsettlers,nnd will besomewhat 
difficultto overcome, as there are very few 
bedsof gravel to be found anywhere along 
the few hundred mlics over which I 
passed. Duriug the thunderstorm wc took 
shelter at the farm house of Mr. Cook, 
where we were most hospitably received, 
and when there our host informed me that 
he had taken up his land about eighteen 
months previously. He liked the country 
very we>, and although previous to the 
time of settling in Manitoba he had uo 
knowledge of farming, yet he was getting 
on first-rate, os the land did not require 
very particular management, and he had 
no fear of his ultimate success. Early the 
following afternoon wc reached Burnside, 
and shortly afterwards again started for 
the Portage, where I was so fortunate as 
to meet Mr. Walker, the Attorney-General 
of tlie Province of Manitoba, who was on 
his way to Winnipeg, and kindly gave me 
a seat in his bnggy to that rising city; on 
our way down we met a great many 
covered woggonsand Red River carts filled 
with emigrants and their stores on their 
way to the Far West. Indeed, on my 
journey eastward, from Rapid City, I 
felt givatly surprised at meeting day after 
day, long trains of waggons and cai t*going 
wc>t. many of the emigrants Ixrng newly 
•out irom the Old Country, as England fs 
generally designated in the Dominion. At 
Winnipeg I met with several of the Dele¬ 


gates, who had preceded mo to Canada, 
nnd who hod iust returned to the city from 
visiting another part of the province, 
They were all much pleased with what 
they hod seen, and Mr, Biggar, the 
Delegate from the Stcwnrtry of Kirkcud¬ 
bright, son of Mr. Biggar, of Chapelton, 
a gentleman well known in this county, 
was kind enough to favour me with the 
following notes on the district through 
which he passed. [Mr.Cownn then read Mr. 
Biggar’s description of the Pembinadistrict 
and the great Dairy mple Farm in Dakota.] 
Mcssrs.Logan,frora Berwickshire,and I'eat, 
Cumberland, were al^o very kind in giving 
me every information that I desired. 
During our short slay at Winnipeg wc wens 
very courteously treated by every one 
with whom wc came in contact, and were 
honoured by an invitation to attend a ban¬ 
quet given by one of the political parties in 
the Province to Messrs. Mackenzie, Howell 
and Aikins, members of the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment, who were at that timu visiting 
Manitoba. The banquet was a suivcm*. 
Many eloquent speeches were delivered ami 
ourhcaUhs were proposed and enthusiasti¬ 
cally received. Our stay at the Capital 
was not, however, taken up altogether 
with banqueting, ami we were much in¬ 
debted to Messrs. Gcrric, Ashdown, and 
Ross, for driviug us to a number of farms 
in the vicinity of Winnipeg. The 
named gentleman, besides being a nier- 
1 chant and a landowner, is also a farmer 
on a large scale; he at piesect owns 
i about 43,000 acres of land in the Pro¬ 
vince, of which, however, he only farms 
; 4u00 acres lying at a few miles distance 
from the city; he was Lind enough to 
drive us out to and over the farm, and 
gave us every information about its man¬ 
agement, cost of working, &c. The sou 
is a good deep loam on a clay subsoil, 
the land dry and well watered by a cieck 
passing through it. He grows wheat, 
principally of the Fife variety, and black 
Tartarian oats ; he estimates bis jieltl of 
the former this season at fully 30 bushels 
per acre, and had been offered 3s. per 
bushel delivered at Winnipeg. He also 
has had no difficulty so far in getting a 
sufficiency of labour, has paid as high as 
£48 per anuum, with board for a good 
man. His expenses of management per 
acre were as follow :—The fir*t hr. ahuig 
of the land c osts 12s., and second plough¬ 
ing in autumn 8*., andean get it done by 
contract for the above sum-*; seel, har¬ 
rowing, harvesting, thi ashing. 2>K, which 
in addition to the first cost of the land, 
say 20s. per acre, amounts in all to £3 per 
acre. So that anyone who will take the 
trouble of calculating the value of the 
first crop prown on the laud as given 
above, will see that for at Ica-t the por- 
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Uon of the farm brought under crop, the 
owner of the land has been fully paid 
both capital and interest for his outlay 
during the first year. Mr. Qerrie, who is 
a good specimen of an intelligent, shrewd, 
canny Scotchman, informed me that he 
is always prepared to disposo of some of 
his extensive property, that early this 
summer he had sold 240 acres not far 
from his own holding at £1 per acre; 
and that good land within easy distance 
of Winnipeg could at present be bought 
for that sum, whilst low lying swampy 
land, capable, however, of drainage, could 
be bought as low as 8s. per acre. On 
our return to town we passed through 
some very swampy lands, from which 
large quantities of hay can he cut in the 
dry season. Before leaving Winnipeg 
we were also indebted to the Mayor (Mr. 
Logan) and Mr. Ross for a pleasant drive 
to the Springs on the Gravel Ridge at 
Birds Hill, about 11 miles from the city. 
From the highest point of the Ridge 
we obtained a splendid view of the 
Burroanding country, in different parts 
of which several prairie fires were 
then raging: the atmosphere was so clear 
that we could see quite distinctly a por¬ 
tion of Winnipeg in the distance. During 
our drive along the Red River to the 
Springs we passed through the well-known 
Kildonan settlement, one of the oldest in 
the province, and which was settled on as 
far bach as 1812 by a colony of Scotch¬ 
men tahen out by the late Sari of Sel¬ 
kirk. The 6oil in this district, bordering 
on the Red River, is a loamy clay of great 
depth and very fertile. We spent a short 
time on the farm of Mr. M'Beth, and 
walked over a field belonging to him 
whichlwasinformedhadbeen continuously 
under crop for 54 years, except during 
three years when the province was visited 
by grasshoppers, during which time it was 
allowed to have a rest. The crop this 
season had of course been gathered long 
before the period of my visit, but the 
strong and thick stubbles showed that it 
had been a good one; and I was told that 
it would average at leASt 28 or 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre.* This land had never 
been manured; indeed the tenant did not 
consider that it yet required any stimu¬ 
lant, although he proposed laying on a 
little manure shortly as an experiment. I 
saw many large dong heaps in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, some of which were said to be 
the accumulation of the last 50 years, and 
in many instances, to get quit of the 
manure, the farmer casts it on to the ice 
on the Red River during the winter 
months, and allows it to be carried away 
bj-the river when the ice gets broken up 
in«tthe spring. Before leaving Mr. 
M‘Beth ? s farm I secured a small portion 


of the soli of the field which had been so* 
long under crop, and brought it home with 
me, and if any gentleman present is 
desirous of seeing it I will have much 
pleasure in showing it, as well as a few 
samples of grain, &c.» which I also brought 
home with me from the far West, at the 
conclusion of my address. For these 
samples of grain I was indebted to Hr. 
Harrison, who at present farms extensively 
within a comparatively short distance of 
Winnipeg. This gentleman, on account 
of ill health, proposes selling off his farm, 
of which he gave mo full particulars. On 
our return journey to Ontario from 
Manitoba wc were greatly indebted to 
the managers of the different railways 
over which we passed through tho Ameri¬ 
can States, for their courtesy and kindness 
in giving ns free passes over their lines* 
These railways, vis., the Michigan Central, 
the Chicago, Milwaukie, and St Paul's; 
and St. Paul's, Mineapolis, and Minnesota 
are well managed railways—at least so 
far as their roads find commodious car¬ 
riages are concerned—and the scenery 
along the route is sometimes very grand. 

On returning to the Province of Ontario, 
wc first visited the town of Stratford, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which 
arc several large cheese factories. I was 
fortunate enough to have a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Ballantyne, M.P.P., who 
resides in Stratford, and who received me 
in the most kindly manner. Mr. Ballan¬ 
tyne, a highly intelligent gentleman of 
active business habits, is a great enthusiast 
in the manufacture of cheese, and has 
perhaps done more than any other man 
in Canada to perfect the system of factory 
cheesemaking* He owns one or two 
factories, and is also an extensive buyer 
of cheese throughout the province. We 
were privileged to see through the Black 
Creek Factory, which is situated in a fine, 
well-watered, grazing country, well suited 
for daily purposes, about eight miles 
from Stratford. This factory, which 
gathers in its supply of milk from about 
1,000 cows, was one of the very first estab¬ 
lished in Canada in 1864. It belongs to 
Mr. Ballantyne, but is conducted on the 
co-operative principle, Mr. Ballantyne 
charging the fanners a certain sum per 
gallon for hauling the milk and making 
the cheese. Mr. Ballantyne fully ex¬ 
plained to me the whole process of factory 
cheese-making, of which he is a thorough 
master. The season begins in Canada at 
1st May and closes on 1st November; the 
busiest time is in the month of June, when 
the cows are in full milk. During this 
month 26.000 lbs. of milk was sent to the 
factory this season, and the make of 
cheese per day ran frona 2,600 to 2,700 
K>s. Mr. Ballantyne informed us that in 
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the early part of the year between the 
fodder and the grass he found the greatest 
difficulty in making cheeso of good 
quality; this applied also to certain por¬ 
tions of the months of July and August, 
when the weather became extremely hot 
Mr. B., however, has now managed to 
overcome in great measure the difficulties 
of making a really good article during 
the hot season, when the water i9 not 
very good, and the milk in some 
instances becomes tainted before it 
leaves the udder of tho cow, and 
I tasted several cheese made at this factory 
from inapuro or tainted milk that were 
quite free from any impurity in cither 
smell or taste. To attain this end, the 
whey is drawn off as soon as possible, 
even to tho loss of some curd, and the 
temperature of the curd well kept up, the 
curl is also left n longer time than on 
ordinary occasions exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, and loss salt is used 
than when the milk is jn good order. Mr. 
Ballantync proposes to give a full account 
of his system of cheescraaking at a con¬ 
vention to be held in Chicago in February 
next, and os he promised to send me a 
few copies of his address for circulation 
among those of my friends and neighbours 
who are interested in this great industry, 
I will not meantime enter into any par¬ 
ticulars of his system of management, and 
will only farther remark that in the large, 
well-vehtilated, and commodious chccse- 
room at Black Creek, I was somewhat 
surprised to find such uniformly high- 
class cheese, quite equal, if not superior 
to»the finest makes in the Bhins of Gal¬ 
loway. The cheese were mostly uncolored, 
and wonld average about 60 lbs. in weight^ 
and were veiy uniform in size as well as in 
quality. Atthetimeof my visit the Kane 
had been disposed of up to the 1st August. 
They had gone to the London (England) 
market, where cheese from the Black 
Creek factory command the highest prices. 
On making inquiries about the future 
prospects of the cheese trade, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne assured me that they were much 
brighter than they had been during the 
previous two years, that the price of 
cheese was certain to keep up during the 
remainder of this season and for some 
time to come, as, owing to the severe 
losses sustained through the unremunera- 
tive prices of the last two years, a great 
many factories had been closed down 
both in the United States and in the 
Dominion, large numbers of the cows 
from which these factories had been sup¬ 
plied had consequently been fattened and 
sold off, and that many of the fanners 
were*now turning their attention to the 
miring and fattening of cattle for the 
British market, and that in his opinion 


the deficiency in the make of cheese in 
America next year, comparing it with 
the previous one, would bo as much 
as 25 per cent. We ofterwaids 
visited another large factoiy at 
Strathavcn, and were privileged to eee 
through it It belongs to a joint stock 
company, and was put up this summer, 
and consequently has all the latest im¬ 
provements ; it Also is situated in a fine 
grazing country aud very convenient to 
a railway station. They had about 1,000 
cheese on hand when we were there, all 
of which had been sold at 12} cents or 
fully fid. per lb. This, taking into account 
tho expense of freight to England, com¬ 
missions, Ac., was at that time a long 
price, and they would require to realise 
from 65s. to fifis. per cwt. in the English 
market to leave any profit to the purchaser. 
This factory was managed in quite a 
similar manner to the one we inspected 
at Black Creek, f From Stratford we (Mr. 
Logan, delegate from Berwickshire, with 
whom I had travelled ever since leaving 
Chicago) proceeded to Toronto, where we 
were again joined by Messrs. Maxwell, 
Biggar, and Peat. In passing I may re¬ 
mark that Toronto is a handsome, thriving 
city, containing about 80,000 inhabitants. 
We stayed there a couple of days, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of several of its 
most influential citizens, to whom we had 
got introduced, and from whom we re. 
ceived information that proved very 
valuable to us during the remainder of 
our tour through Ontario. At Toronto 
ourtsmall party of delegates agAin got 
broken up, Messrs Logan and Peat going 
their several ways, whilst Messrs. Biggar, 
Maxwell, and myself kept together, and 
I was fortunate enough to have the 
pleasnre of the society of these two 
gentlemen, who proved themselves most 
agreeable and intelligent companions, 
during the remainder of my visit to 
Canada. On leaving Toronto, we took 
the cars for Guelph, where we were met 
by Captain M'Crae, a gentleman originally 
from the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, who 
kindly took ns in hand, and was so good 
as to drive ns during our stay in his 
district to a gxeat many farms in the 
neighbourhood; amongst others, to the 
Model Farm a few miles from the city, 
and the farms of Messrs M‘Crac, senr., 
Stone, and Hobson. At the Model Farm 
we were introduced to the masters, 
with whom aud the students (88' in 
number) we afterwords dined. We were 
greatly impressed with the many advan¬ 
tages to be derived by a residence at this 
well-managed establishment, both in the 
lecture halls, Ac., and outside in the man¬ 
agement of the land, by the rising genera¬ 
tion of young farmers, and have little 
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doubt it will do much good, and become 
very popular amongst the agriculturists of 
Canada, for whoso benefit primarily ithos* 
been established. Tbo charge for board 
and lodging is very moderate, the 
average for each student amounting only 
to from £10 to £12 per annum, lectures 
are duly given by competent professors 
to the students, the latter afterwards 
assisting in the work on the farm. The 
large and commodious residence and farm 
offices are situated on rising ground in the 
centre of the farm, which consists of 550 
acres of various qualities of soil, ranging 
from good to inferior. The most of it, 
however, being a clayey loam, resting on 
a sandy and gravelly subsoil. The farm 
is well watered and fenced. Mr. Urown, 
the enterprising manager, drove ns over 
the lands, and we saw evidences every¬ 
where of good and careful management. 
The white crops this season had been 
very good, and the turnip crop, which 
were being stored at the time of onr visit, 
were of excellent quality, and would 
average about 22 tons per imperial acre. 
We were shown several flocks of sheep, 
Cotswolds, Oxford Downs, and Leicestcrs, 
some of them excellent specimens of the 
various breeds. Great attention has also 
been paid to cattle, several of the hulls 
being superior animals of first-class pedi¬ 
gree. We afterwards visited Mr. Hobson’s 
farm. Thisgentlemnn, likemost Canadian 
formers, enjoys thepleasurcof farming his 
own broad acres; lus land extends to 300 
acres, 240 of which are under cultivation, 
the remainder being timber, yearly increas¬ 
ing in value. Mr.Hobson,anexcellentjndge 
of all kinds of stock, showed us his herd of 
shorthorns, some of which were very fine 
animals, and all of them of good pedigTee. 
Mr. Hobson also feeds about 400 hoggets 
annually, generally disposing of them 
about Christmas. He informed ns that 
the working expenses of his farm amounted 
altogether to two dollars per acre yearly. 
At Mr. F. W. Stone’s farm we also 
saw some good shorthorns, bnt were un¬ 
fortunate in not meeting with this gentle¬ 
man, who, we were told, had done much 
good to his district iu improving its breed 
of cattle. At Mr. M*Crae’s, who is an 
excellent specimen of on enterprising suc¬ 
cessful* Galloway farmer, we saw perhaps 
the largest head of Galloway cattle at 
present in the Dominion—they were of 
pretty fine quality. Mr. M'Crae owns a 
good farm, and the management was first- 
class. Indeed, we were much pleased with 
what we saw of the fanning throughout 
the district, which we inspected in the 
vicinity of Guelph. The soil, generally 
spewing, is a strong clayey loam: the 
land is well farmed; considerable taste is 
displayed in tlic management of the farms; 


: the buildings are good, and an air of com- 
| fort and woll-to-ao*ncss is to be noticed 
among the farming community generally. 
Before leaving Gnelph, we were greatly 
indebted to Captain M'Crac for taking ns 
over a co (pie of forms that wero then for 
sale. They wero situated within eight 
miles of Guelph, and within thrcc-and-a- 
half miles of a railway station. I will here 
remark that during our visit to Canada, 
wo saw ns well as heard of many farms 
that were in the market for sale, bat as it 
is impossible that I can take notice of 
them all in this report, I have confined 
myself to a description of those I first 
saw, as I believe it may be interesting 
to a general audience, but to any one 
who may think of emigrating shortly to 
Canada, and who may wish for further par¬ 
ticulars about farms for sale, it will afford 
me great pleasure to give every inform¬ 
ation in my power. But to proceed, Man- 
nerbank, the first farm we visited, and 
situated as already described, contained 
255 acres, 200 acres of which had been 
brought under cultivation, the remainder 
under wood. Soil a clayey loam of con¬ 
siderable depth, lying on a hilly gravel 
ridge running through the farm. The fields 
were well laid off, fairly fenced and well 
watered.. The dwelling house was a sub¬ 
stantial stone building containing fourteen 
rooms, and the farm offices, which were 
mostly of wood, were in fair order. This 
farm is at present rented to an enterprising 
tenant, whose lease expires next year, at 
£120. The price wanted is 14,000 dollars 
or about £8200—to, say, £1210s. per acre. 
The adjoining farm, belonging to tlic same 
proprietor, is also for sale; it contains 250 
acres, of which 160 are under tillage, 85 
acres meadow land, and 15 acres under 
timber. Tlic soil is of a similar character 
to the above, and it is equally well 
watered, the dwelling house, however, ia 
not so good, bnt the farm offices were 
better, having good pig and sheep houses 
attached. The price wanted for this farm 
was also 14,000 dollars. This land is 
likewise rented meantime to a good tenant. 
Both farms are being well managed, and 
are easy of cultivation. The taxes at 
present payable, amount on each farm to 
about £12 10s. per annum, and are prin¬ 
cipally for educational and municipalpur- 
poses. In addition to the above,^the 
tenants, as elsewhere throughout Ontario, 
have to provide so many days’ work of 
a man and team of horses annually, or 
an equivalent in money, for the main¬ 
tenance of roads. We also saw another 
farm, within a very short distance of 
Guelph, which is at present for sale. It 
was all under cultivation, was well fanned 
and in good order; the price wanted for 
it was somewhat higher than for those 
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previously mentioned, owing to its con¬ 
venience to the city and railway station. 
The opinion we formed of these forms 
was that they would he worth at least 
80s. per acre in this country. Our time 
being limited we were unable to visit the 
country northwards from Guelph to Labe 
Huron, a distance of 90 miles, hut were 
informed that the soil, if anything, was 
better than what we had seen, and that 
it was an excellent farming country. 
From Guelph we proceeded to Galt, 
where we visited a large farm of 550 
acres, owned by a namesake of my own. 
Hr. Cowan being from home, we did not 
meet with him, but his sons kindly 
showed us his large herds of well-bred 
shorthorn cattle and Leicester sheep. 
When at Galt I called on Hr, John 
Adair, who has relatives in this district, 
and who owns a nice farm of 150 acres, 
within a couple of miles of the town. He 
was kind enough to give me some infor¬ 
mation about his management and the 
yield of his crop this season. These were 
as follow:—The first year he takes a 
a crop of wheat after lea; second season, 
potatoes and turnips, and the third year, 
sows down with barley or oats, but few 
of the latter he informed me are grown 
in his district. His crop this year was 
an average one—wheat, 20 bushels of 61 
lbs.; barley, 30 bushels of 48 lbs.; 
and about 40 bushels oats per acre. 
The land in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Galt was of a light, sandy, 
and gravelly nature, much inferior 
in my opinion to the district about 
Guelph, but was given to understand 
that it was much better a little further 
back. Hr. Adair also informed me that 
plenty of land could be rented at from 2} 
to 3 dollars, or from 10s. to 12s. per acre, 
and could be bought at about GO dollars, 
or £12 per aero. From Galt wc proceeded 
to Brautford, and at once drove our* a 
distance of four miles through a most 
beautiful countiyto the celebrated Bow 
Park farm, where wc received a most 
hearty welcome from Messrs, Clay and 
Hope, the managers, to whom we bad 
letters of introduction from the Hon. 
George Brown, who is well known not 
only in the Dominion but also throughout 
Great Britain and the United States as a 
gentleman who has done a good work for 
tho Dominion in gathering together a 
famous herd of pure bred shorthorns. Hr. 
Hope, to whom I had been introduced 
some years ago in tills very town by my 
friend Mr. H'WilKam, Craiglunore, has 
great’credit in the management of the 
farm, and specially of the stock depart¬ 
ment, and is allowed to be one of thevciy 
best judges of shorthorns, and our own 
favourites, the Clydesdales, on the conti¬ 


nent of America. Hr. Clay, jam, well 
known throughout Scotland, is also quite 
an enthusiast in both desses of stock. 
Both these gentlemen accompanied ns in 
our inspection of the stock at Bow Pork, 
and it was a very great treat to have 
explained to ns the particular merits of 
the several high-class and valuable ani¬ 
mals brought under our notice, many of 
the herd (numbering in all 340 animals) 
having cost as much as 2,500 guineas* We 
were also privileged to see the famous hull 
Grand Duke, walked out for iur inspec¬ 
tion, and also one or two famous cows, all 
well known in Bhorthom circles, and the 
stock from which, being scattered far and 
wide over the American continent, most 
undoubtedly rapidly improve the native 
breeds. Bow Park, beautifully situated 
on a bend of the Grand Biver, extends to 
nearly 1,000 acres, the greater portion of 
widen is a dayey loam with more or less 
admixture of sand. Ho particular 
rotation of cropping is observed, about 
50 acres of mangold and turnip is grown 
annually, 200 acres Indian com to cut 
green for stock, 150 acres rye, besides con¬ 
siderable breadths of wheat and barley. 
About 30 men are kept constantly in em¬ 
ployment. The management of the stock 
appeared to he perfect, and the outride 
department seemed to he carefully as well 
as economically conducted. From Bow 
Park we drove through Brantford to Paris, 
on our way to which we visited the exten¬ 
sive farm of the Hon. Mr. Christie, which 
contains about 540 acres of very fair land. 
The soil is a lightish sandy loam, which, 
with good management and manuring, 
would yield generous crops of all kind* . 
It is a well watered farm, the fields are 
all laid off from the public road, which 
runs through the centre of the farm, and 
are of considerable extent, running np to 
about 60 acres. On one of the hugest was 
^he very best sole of grass we came across 
whilst in Ontario, indeed, on the whole, 
although we saw better land in many 
places, we considered this farm one of the 
most desirable that we saw in the whole 
province. We were also unfortunate here 
in not finding Hr. Christie at home, but 
his son kindly escorted us over the farm. 
From Hr. Christie’s to Paris, a distance of 
a few miles, our drive was through the 
plains of Paris, a very beautiful and well 
watered district. At Paris we took the 
train to Woodstock, where we were met by 
Hr. Dunlop, a gentleman originally from 
Ayrshire. Hr. Dunlop drove us to his 
residence, a distance of six miles from the 
town, on the way to which we passed 
through a good tract of country. Hr, 
Dunlop only farms a small portion of hi* 
land, and has the remainder let to a t* rant 
at a rent of 129. per acre. From Hr. 
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Dunlop’s we Tisited one or two well- from Grimsby, Mr, Wolvcrton 1ms about 
managed farms in tho neighbourhood, the fivo acres planted with njiplo trees, of 
owners of which were very intelligent men, which there are about 70 to the acre; and 
and appeared to be both prosperous and five acres in peaches, with from 140 to 
happy. During our visit to the neigh- 150 trees per acre. The latter were about 
bourhood of Woodstock the first of the 10 years old, and this year produced 1500 
reason’s snow fell, and although it washy bushels of this luscious fruit, which he 
no means a heavy covering, yet it was sold for 2 dollars, or over 8s. per bushel, 
su ffi c ien t to prevent ns carrying ont our yielding him the handsome return of £120 
intention of visiting many other portions per acre. Wo afterwards visited Mr. 
of tho Province, which wo were desirous kitchen, whoso orchard extends to 60 
of seeing. In the course of a few days, acres. This gentleman informed me that 
however, I visited the great fruit-growing his orchard contained 3000 apple trees, 
districts of Grimsby and St. Catherine’s, COO peach, chcny, pear, and plum trees, 
the last-named town being not far distant and 1000 grape vines. He sold last year 
from the world-renowned Falls of Niagara, 2000 hands of apples at 2 dollars per 
which I need scarcely inform you 1 also batTcl, his average yearly sale of fruit and 
went to see, and the sight of which, had wines amounting to 8000 dollars, or 
I seen npthing more during my vfeit to between £1600 and £1700. Wc also 
America, would have amply repaid me visited the farm of Mr. Fcttit, which con- 
for my journey. At Grimsby I bad the tains 160 acres of very good land. Mr, 
pleasure of meeting two veiy old friends Pettit has also a portion of his laud de¬ 
in the persons of the Messm. Hewetson, voted to fruit cultivation, but the greater 
well known to many people in this county part of it is in grass and under crop, I was 
as brothers of the present tenant of Bal- here shown a herd of Durhams of good 
terson, near Newton-Stewart. These pedigree (the Prince’s blood). Some of 
gentlemen, with whom I spent two plea- the animals, especially the year olds, were 
sant days, have been many years resident very promising, and for a young bull of 
in Canada, have been very successful, and good colour and shape Mr. Pettit had re- 
although they haTe still a warm side to fused a long price. Mr. Pettit grows a 
their native country, prefer living where considerable quantity of Indian com, of 
they are to returning to the land of their which he had a good crop this season. He 
birth; and I may here notice that I found informed me that the average yield of this 
this feeling very general amongst all crop in his neighbourhood would be 40 
classes of people with whom I came in bushels weighing 60 lira., and was value 
contact, which of itself says a good deal for 60 cents or 2s. 6d. per bushel. As I 
for the Dominion as a place to live in. nave not hitherto taken notice of this 
The country around Grimsby is very cereal, I may here state that it is sown 
beautiful, lying below high lands covered generally in drills about 3 feet apart, with 
with fine timber, the land sloping gently quarter bushel of seed pur acre, from the 
down to Lake Ontario. Nearly the whole middle of May to the 10th of June. When 
district is devoted to the growing of wanted for cutting green, it is not. Sown 
peaches, apples, grapes, and many other until the 1st July, and yields as much as 
varieties of fruits. It is well sheltered five tons of excellent food for cattle; in 
from frosty winds, and the soil, which is winter it is cut into chaff, and mixed with 
a sandy loam of a red colour, peculiar to bran and Indian meal or other feeding 
that part of tie country, is from two to stuff. Mr. Hewetson, himself, has also a 
three feet in depth, and the subsoil is vciy promising young orchard of peaches, 
sand, resting on the red sandstone. This which will commence bearing next seaso n, 
soil, combined with the climate * joys, As already noticed, we were unable to 
tends to make the country ir .amity visit several other important farming dis- 
of Grimsby peculiarly well adapted for tricts in Ontario, and I was indebted to 
the growing of fruit, the cultivation of my friend, Mr. James Hewetson, for the 
which is yearly extending, and is veiy following information with respect to the 
profitable. It is possible that a description counties of Huron and Bruce, in the N. 
of one or two of the extensive orchards W. of the Provinces. As Mr. Hewetson 
which I visited may not be particularly lias been many years resident in that part 
interesting to many of my audience, still as of the oountry, and at one time farmed 
the growing of fruit has already become n extensively himself, every reliance may 
large industry in many parts of the Domi- be given to bis statements. Hi County 
nion, it is only right that 1 should notice it, Bruce the soil is a clayey loam on a clay 
although but briefly in my report. Mr. and gravel subsoil; the surface soil wifi 
Hewetson first drove me through a beauti- average about two feet in depth; little 
ful country to the residence of Mr. Wol- drainage is required; the land is undulat- 
verton, who owns a large orchard of 18 ing and well watered. Mr. H. considered 
acre?, situated about a couple of miles ; it one of the best wheat-growing district* 
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in Canada, find tho land was well adapted 
for growing green crops. Good crops of 
wheat, oats, and peas luut been gathered 
in this year; the yield of fall wheat this 
season over tho county would average SO 
bushels per acre- A good many entile and 
sheep arc raised, tho latter especially thrive 
remarkably well, and when paid attention 
to are very profitable. This county was 
settled about 25 years ago, and is, on the 
whole, well farmed. It has several huge 
shipping ports on Lake Huron, and the 
Great Western railway passes through the 
ccntTe of it The farms average about 100 
acres, and can be bought from £7 to £10 
per acre. Good clay land similar to Bad- 
doon could be laid at £C per acre. Not 
including houses, however. County Huron 
was somewhat of a similar character to 
Bruce, and was all very good farming 
land. In the neighbourhood of Clinton 
there was a splendid farming countiy, 
superior he thought to the land I hod 
seen in the vicinity of Guelph, and enjoyed 
a better climate. Good farm servants 
could be hud from £30 to £32 per annum 
with board, and tho taxes amounted to 
from £5 to £6 per 100 acre*. With 
regard to the prices of cattle, horses, 
&c M they could meantime he bought 
at the * following sums:—Cows from 
£6 to £10; two-year-old cattle from £5 
to £7; sheep from 15*. lo £2; and horses 
£16 to £10, prices varying, of course, 
according to quality. With respect to the 
profits lo be derived from fanning m 
Ontario, acrouuts varied very much, 
ranging from live to ten per cent on the 
capital invested; my own opinion being 
that t!:c laUer sum might readily be 
realised by any one who was thoroughly 
acquainted with his business as a farmer 
and was a good judge of stock. After 

* finishing our tour through Ontario, my 
friends and I determined to spend a few* 
days in the States. 

At Boston we saw a fine lot of cattle 

• awaiting shipment for Liverpool; we 
inspected the accommodation prepared 
for them on hoard the steamer, which, 
however, we did not consider very first- 
class. We were informed that the cattle 
are often sick forthc first day or two on the 
passage, but with favourable weather they 
generally keep up their condition, and iu 
some ca.-.cs evan improve. From Boston 
we ^ proceeded to St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, in the neighbourhood of 
which we spent a couple of days. We 
regretted very much that we had only a 
few days to spend in the maritime pro¬ 
vinces, and during our too brief stay in 
these interesting provinces, we were only 
able to T^fcit a very fewplaces. At St. John’s 
wewereintroduced to Mr.Livingstone, the 
Canadian Government Agent, from whom 


we received much kindness, and a good 
deal of useful Information. The land in 
the neighbourhood of the town seemed to 
bo pretty well farmed, the soil was of a 
loamy nature mixed up with a granite 
sand. About 100 miles from St John'* 
the land lying north of .Fredericton and 
away by Woodstock is a good farming 
country; this district has good railway 
accommodations, and the Hirer St. John 
which flows through it is navigable for a 
considerable distance by flat steamers of a 
large tonnage. Cleared farms in this dis¬ 
trict can be bought from £8 to £12, but 
land equally good, still uncleared, can be 
had at from 6s. to 10s. per acre. ^ At 
Sackville, another portion of the province 
we visited, lying on the borders of Nova 
Scotia, we saw some vciy fcrtileland. On 
the Sackville Harsh, which is 10 miles 
long by 4 in width, the soil is a good loam 
on a blue clay subsoil; large crops of hay 
are annually taken from this marshor 
meadow, and during the time of our visit 
we saw mauv thousands of ricks—many 
of them containing 80 stones of hay—still 
outstanding, although a good portion had 
been secured in large wooden sheds. On 
examining the hay, we found that it was 
coarse and strong where grown on the 
natural meadows.- But the sown grasses 
were much finer, and the hay of better 
quality. When in thi* district we were 
much indebted to Hr. Wood, Hr. Black, 
M.P.P., and other influential gentlemen 
belonging to the city, for their kindness 
and courtesy. At Mr. Wood’s farm, which 
wc inspected, wc saw a herd of 60 cfettle, 
some of which were fairly well bred ani¬ 
mals. He had 22 large cattle tied up, 
and being prepared for the English 
market, and a few had that day been sold 
and sent off. The price at which Hr. 
Wood had sold was cents., or say 2±d. 
per lb., live weight. -Two of these cattle, 
under three years of age, weighed 2,970 
lbs., and would consequently be value for 
£12 15s. each at home, which, with the' 
cost of transport, fcc., toLiverpool, amount¬ 
ing to £6 per head, would make them 
about £19 in Liverpool. Mr. Wood’s 
farm i* partly upland and partly marsh, 
very suitable for stock purposes. On 
the mar-h he raises crops of hay. aver¬ 
aging from three to three-and-a-half 
tons per acic. and the uplands arc well 
adapted for growing green crops. His 
turnip crop, however, did not appear to 
have been a heavy one this year. Land in 
the vicinity of Sackville sells as follows:— 
Mnr.-li land from £10 to £24, and hard land 
from £6 to £S per acre. During our flying 
vi-it through the province of Nova Scotia 
we passed through the Annapolis Valley, 
which is of considerable length, and in 
some places several miles in width. 
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There are several good marshes bordering | 
on the Annapolis River, These inarches 
are protected by high banks nnd produce 
.good crops of excellent liny averaging 
about three tons per acre. We also passed 
throngb the Grand Tr6 Marsh, which is 
situated in the neighbourhood of Woolf- 
villc. The Grand Pr6 is not so largo as 
the Sackvillc Marsh, but is vciy produc¬ 
tive, and is called the garden of Nova 
Scotia. These fertile marsh lands contain 
the best land in the two Provincas, and 
arc very valuable. They are enclosed by 
dykes, and whenever it is found necessary 
to enrich the soil, exhausted, it may be, 
by continuous cropping, the sluice gates 
are opened and the tide is allowed to over- 
flow the meadows, and leave a rich deposit 
of alluvial matter to the depth of one or 
more inches on the surface. During our 
run through tho maritime provinces we 
ppent a short time at Halifax, and whilst 
there were much indebted to Messrs. 
Rodger, fishery inspector of the maritime 
Provinces, and Clay, Government agent, 
for their courtesy and readiness to impart 
information. 

The Province of Nova Scotia contains 
about 11,000,000 acres, two-elevenths of 
which is covered by water, four-elevenths 
barren rocky laud, and the remainder 
fnitablc for tillage. Only a small propor¬ 
tion of it, however, has ns yet been brought 
under cultivation. The south-west, portion 
of the Province being near the Gulf Stream 
has a moister and warmer climate than 
the other districts, and sheep can be 
pastured out the whole winter, Iu the 
neighbourhood of Windsor we saw some 
excellent land, which produces good crops 
of wheat, barley, and corn, as well as 
all kin ds of green crop. Tim land was fairly 
timbered, and few of the farms were j 
altogether cleared. Land could be 
bought there from 30s*. to 60s. per | 
acre, partly cleared. Not a Scotia is 

particularly rich in iron and coal, and ; 
several of its mines ore at present being ! 
prolitably wrought. This Province has 
the great advantage of having porta on 
its seaboard open during the fvliole of 
winter; and In conjunction with its 
neighbour Province, New Brunswick, 
should consequently be in a better posi¬ 
tion than the more northern Provinces of 
the Dominion to raise stock profitably for 
shipment to English ports. The winters 
are similar to tbpsc experienced iu the 
other Provinces, but, whenever spring 
sets in, vegetation is very rapid. Plough¬ 
ing is resumed in April, The crops arc 
generally sown in May, and reaped in 
August. Cultivation of fruit for expoit 
is becoming quite an industiy in some 
districts, and the apples especially arc of 
excellent flavour. The fish crop is at 


present the most important industry iu 
tbo maritime Provinces, und will likely 
continue to be so until their internal re¬ 
sources arc more fully developed. We 
were Informed that the average yearly 
yield to Nova Scotia from fish alone, 
amounts to no less than t»,ijUd,M.i dollars. 

After leaving tho maritime Provinces we 
proceeded direct to the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec, a railway journey of fully 700 
miles from Halifax. On our arrival at 
Compton wo went at once to Hillhmvi, 
the residence of the Hon. Mr. Cochrane, 
the well-known and successful breeder of 
shorthorns, Ac. Here we were most 
courteously received nnd entertained by 
Mr, Cochrane, who showed us through 
his valuable herd, all of which were of 
excellent pedigree, and some of them of 
great value nnd well known to shorthorn 
experts. I saw also a good many cattle 
being prepared for the English markets; 
they were receiving a liberal supply <>f 
hay and roots all chopped up, mixed with 
meal, and would he good animal* by the 
spring, when they are generally sold off. 

Last year Mr. Cochrane sold liis fat cattle 
(96 in number) to a home dealer at 
5J cents or nlwut 2|d, per lb. They had 
been, kept on the farm for a period of 31 
months, and paid 60 dollars or at the rate of 
about £1 per month for keep. We also saw 
his flock of ewe*, hoggetts and tup lambs. 

They were principally Cotswolds of good 
quality. At thetimeof our vhit, the 20th 
of NovemlH?r, the ewes were still on'the 
pasture fields, but were to be housed im¬ 
mediately. Mr. Cochrane informed us 
Hint he sell* his tup lambs as high a* 25 
dollars or £5 per head. We did not think 
so much of his workhorses, but hi* harness 
hordes were very good, one of his mares 
| being superior to anything of the kind we 
had'seen in the Dominion, llis pigs of 
the Berkshire breed were nl*o very excel¬ 
lent, in fact the whole establishment and 
system of management was of a high 
order and quite equal to the best managed 
farms in this country. The farm contains 
1,00ft acres, well fenced nnd laid off in 
large emrio-uros. Wat**r is abundant, and 
the soil U well adapted for glowing good 
white and green crop*, the average of the 
turnip cr< >p 1 1ris year being over 23 ton« per 
acre. After leaving Mr. Cochrane we visited 
Sherbrooke, arising town of from 13.000 
to 15.000 inhabitants, and beautifully sit¬ 
uated on the rifc. Frances River. Here we 
\\erc fortunate in meeting Mr. Lindsay, a 
large fanner in the district \\N*» diove ua 
into the countjy for some distance and ^ 
gave us eveiv information tU-Mred. We ** 
a No met with Mr. Pope, son cf the Hon.' > 
Mr. Pope, Minister of Agriculture. This ^ 
gefctlcmun farms extensively :u the vicinity > 

of Siicihrooko, and feeds oif a g.*ol many 
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cattle. He informed us that he frequently 
takes quarters from his neighbour farmers 
during winter for his store cattle, for which 
ho pays about 5 dollars, or £1 per head. 
They arc fed altogether on hay, which nt 
that time was being sold for 0 dollars, or 
say '25s. per ton. Mr. Litntaiy also deni* 
largely in cattle and sheep. Host spring 
he sold Hs sheep at 4 cents., or 2d. per lb. 
live weight for shipment to the English 
market. To Mr. Lindsay I was indebted 
for the following information respecting 
the Eastern Townships. Tho farms vary in 
size from 100 to 500 and 600 acres, ami 
could he bought at present from £3 to £5 
per acre. At the latter price the land 
would be in a high slate of cultivation, 
with very good farm buildings; for wild 
or uncleared land from 2s. 6d, to 12*. 6d. 
per acre, according to the locution. The 
average yield of crop* this season were as 
under:—*22 bushcN wheat, 45 bushels 
barley, 50 bushels oats, 26 bushels peas, 
275 bushels potatoes, and from 800 to 1,000 
bushels turnips. /Wheat was selling at 
over os., barley at 2s. 8d. of 48 lb. bushel, 
and outs of 32 lb. at 18d. Milk cows were 
value for from £4 to £6, good shipping 
steers from 2d. to 2jd. per lb. live weight, 
fehoep 2d. per lb. live weight, and lambs at 
3 to 5 months old from 9s. to 12s. Gd. per 
head, butter from lid. to Is., and cheese 
6d. per lb., pork 3Jd. to 3jd., turkeys od., 
and poultry 4d. per lb. Here, gentlemen, 
ends my report, and it now only remains 
for me to give you a summary of the im¬ 
pressions I formed of the great Dominion 
of Canada as a suitable field for the 
energies of the agricultural classes of this 
country; and in giving you my opinions 
I must agaiu remind you that, owing to 
my short visit to Canada, as well as 
hatfnp been tliora only at a certain and 
probjfbly the most favourable season of 
the year, so far as its climate is concerned, 
some of the statements I may make may 
be too high coloured, and be open to 
criticism. Bnt 1 can at least Assure vou, 
they arc given in good faith, that I have 
no personal interest to serve, as I do not 
at present own, and possibly never may 
own, a single ncie of laud in any part of 
the <.ounuy,ihat during my tour through 
its various pi evinces no attempt to bias 
me in any way was made by Government 
official^, or by parties who might be 
otherwise interested, and that whilst 
every facility was given me to sec all that 
I desired, 1 was left entirely to follow 
out my own programme. I feel, however, 
that considerable responsibility rests upon 
me. in giving expression to the view-* I 
hold with respect not only to the present, 
but to the future of the great country I 
have just returned from visiting ; and I 
purposely desire to speak guardedly, l Ca t 


I maybe acouBed of belngtooeutimsiastio, 
and that at some future time, some of 
those present, or others who may rend my 
report, and who thereby may be led to 
leave comfortable homes in their native 
land to try their fortunes on the other 
side of the Atlnntic, not finding nil they 
were led to expect, may blomo me in 
consequence; for without doubt there 
nre many people who will no moro sue- 
ceod there than in this country, and I 
would prefer that more attention should 
be bestowed on my report, in which 
1 have endeavoured to give as much 
information ns possible, with regard 
to the different districts I visited, in 
so far as tlicir soils were concerned, their 
suitability for cropping or stock raising, 
the prices at which such could he 
bought, the cost of management, &c*, 
rather than to my own opinions. First in 
order comes Manitoba and tho North- 
West, in which I spent the first few weeks 
of my visit to Canada. This immense tract 
of country, the extent of which seems 
boundless, has only become known to the 
outer world during, I may say, the last 
decade of years, and it is a matter of 
wonder that the fertility of Its soil, and its 
capabilities as a wheat-growing country, 
should so long have remained unknown, 
seeing that it has been in possession of the 
Hudson Bay Company for upwards of 200 
years. At present this great country, 
which is supposed to be capable of sustain¬ 
ing a population of upwards of 80,000,000 
of people, is, comparatively speaking, 
almost unoccupied, id though emigration 
from the older Provinces of the Dominion, 
as well as from the American States and 
our own country, is yearly increasing, and 
now that the country is being opened up 
by the formation of the Canada-Pacific 
Railway to the Rocky Mountains, and 
thence through British Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean, as well as by other railways, 
there can be no doubt that the tide of 
emigration westwards will continue to go 
on in an increasing ratio ycar*by yca^ 
and that in a veiy few years it will have 
a considerable population. During my 
short visit (and I was only able whilst 
there to travel over about 500 miles of its 
prairie lands and my remarks it must be 
borne in mind, are only strictly applicable 
to what I saw) I was very highly impressed 
with the fertility of the soil, some of it 
being without exception the richest I have 
ever seen, and I have little doubt it will 
continue for many years to produce excel¬ 
lent crop-? of grain without any manure, 
and with very little expense in cultivation ; 
and I would say to any one blessed with 
health and strength, who is possessed of 
moderate mean 1 ?, and who is of sober and 
industrious habits, that in Manitoba or tho 
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North-West lie would have no difficulty in 
realising a competency in a very short 
time, and in ninny case**, in a few years, 
^fortune. Per example, ICO acres of laud 
is now being offered by the Canadian 
Government free on the condition of set¬ 
tlement, and ICO acres more at a price 
that would not amount to one year's 
rental of very moderate land iu this 
country. Of taxation, meantime, there is 
almost none, and although churches and 
schools have in a great measure yet to be 
built, it is only a question of time, for all 
the settlers with whom I cninc in contact 
are as much alive to the advantages of 
education as we arc at home, and no 
differences in religions belief as yet trouble 
the inhabitants, for I found Episcopalian, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian all working 
harmoniously together. The North-West 
Territory, I may mention, will in a special 
manner commend itself to our temperance 
friends, for no liquor is permitted to be 
sold in its vast, bounds, and heavy fines 
aro liable to be imposed on any one in 
whose possession it is found without 
having a permit from the Governor. No 
<loubt in this new country, ns in every 
other, there arc many disadvantage* to be 
cncount crcd anti di tiieult ics to be overcome, 
and punplc going there must he* prepared, 
if I may «o express it, to lough it. for a 
few years. It" climate goo* to extremes, 
the summers being hot and the winters 
severe, the thermometer, 1 was informed, 
occasionally marking about 70 degrees of 
frost. The snowfall, however, is not so 
excessive as in some parts of the Dominion, 
seldom exceeding a depth of from eighteen 
inches to two feet; but people who have 
been resident in the North-west for many i 
years assured me that, owiug to the dry¬ 
ness of the air, with a little care, they 
never suffered from the severe cold. In 
summer, I was given to understand that, 
in common with all hot climates, life for 
a time was made rather miserable to the 
new settlers by the mosquitoes, sand flics, 
and other pests; but these troubles are 
not considered of much account by the 
pioneers of civilisation. The scarcity of 
timber on these vast prairies is also to be 
noticed. This is a want that will un¬ 
doubtedly be felt by many settlors for 
some time, but in the course of a very 
few years, will be overcome, when the 
country becomes more settled and the 
land brought under cultivation, which 
will prevent the ravages of prairie fires, 
which are at present unchecked, and keeps 
down the growth of timber except on the 
borders of the streams and rivers. The 
roads, too, as I have already noticed, arc 
still in a state of nature, and become worse 
In the rainy season, and this is at present a 
difficulty with the new settler, but even 


now they Are in a fair state for travelling 
over, and for hauling purposes during, 
about three-fourths of the year. Ab soon* 
as railways are made through the country* 
they will tend to divert the heaviest ofi 
the traffic from tho roods. Tramways 
arc also likely to be found very suitable 
for the prairio country, audare sure tobe : 
brought into requisition at no distant' 
day, and oven the present roads can be. 
greatly improved by tho judicious use of 
brushwood and proper w*atcr tabling. 
With regard to water, I fear that this may 
prove to be one of the greatest disadvan¬ 
tages with which many of the settlers mty 
he called to contend. In all the districts 
I visited my enquiries were specially 
directed to this subject, but from in¬ 
formation I received, I am led to believe, 
that although in the Bummer months 
there was in some places more or less 
difficulty in getting a pure and buffioient 
supply, yet good waiter had always 
hitherto been obtained from wells sunk 
to a lesser or greater depth from the 
surface. I also made enquiries ns to the 
ravages of grasshoppers, but although it 
was conceded that the Province had oc¬ 
casionally suffered severely front these 
pests, settlers did not anticipate much 
loss through them iu the future, when 
the country was brought more under 
cultivation. I have now brought before 
you the good and the evil, ami will only 
further remark, that in my opinion a very 
great futnreawnitsMnnitoba,nnd the Can¬ 
adian North-West. Itsboundlc's prairies 
will soon he brought mulereultivalion, and 
when opened up by railways, anti nUo by 
watcrcommnnication through the Hudson 
Bay direct to this country, it will 
become the granary of the world, and 
be able to supply the wants of many 
peoples with the staff of life, and at 
a price that will be a blessing to our 
struggling millions, but will bear hard on 
the occupiers of grain-growing lands in 
this country. With regard to the next 
part of the Dominion which I visited, 
viz., the Province of Ontario, I waB also 
much pleased with what I saw of its agri- 
cuUural resources. The creator part of 
the country through which I passed waa 
vciy good farming sop. Several districts 
were perhaps ns well farmed os our own 
country, but, ns a rule, I did not consider 
the fanning of a very high clas*. No 
regular rotation seemed to be observed, 
and the value of manure, as an aid to 
raiding good crops, >f understood, did not 
appear to be acted upon. Tt io much atten¬ 
tion appeared to me to have been given 
in the past to raising cereals, And too 
little to the raising of .stock. But farmers 
seemed now to be turning their attention 
more that way, and I have no doubt that 
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when farming is pursued In ft Byatouintlc 
manner, sknilnvto (hat cbscivcd in this 
country, that ft prosperous future awaits 
the Agricultural* of Ontario. In my re¬ 
port I gave full detail* of the prices of 
liUj.l, stock, and working expenses, so I 
need not now allude to these matters. 
Jlut to anyono thinking of emigrating to 
Ontario, 1 may tell him, flint with the ex¬ 
ception of the climate, which, however, 1 
was informed, is not bo extreme, either 
with !n at or cold, ns in the Ninth-Wc*t, 
lurwiil have none of tliedilliculttes to en¬ 
counter in the districts I visited thnt ho 
would lmve to face in Manitoba. Indeed 
I thought it very much like our own 
country with TcMieot to its large and 
thriving town* and tillages, mul the up- 
icnrniicc gom.:nily t»f its connlry district*, 
t hasflUllit iint railway and water facili- 
t ies through nil its hound*. Its roads riTC 
exce.lcnt and in good ordor % It? educa¬ 
tional system is, 1 think, hefterthnn our 
,»wn—hi fact, it enjoys all the advan¬ 
tages that wo possess in this country. 
And iuav with respect to tho Mari¬ 
time rr*»inco? and the Rndern Town- 
ships in (piehc* Province, I do not 
feel myself to be in a position to say 
much. I had only a hurried run through 
lnth, airl the season was too far advanced 
in see much of them. The former, in iny 
opinion, has the great advantage of being 
near shipping ports that are open through¬ 
out the ycnr.und the places 1 visited seemed 
to be well adapted for raisingandfnttening 
dock. I felt greatly pleaded with the 
little I saw of the Eastern Townships. 
The country grrntly resembled many of 
tho bod dbtvict* in Calloway. The land 
wa> undularin^. well watered and wooded, 
anti the so\\ :qqv:nvd to be good, and par¬ 
ticularly well suited to grow flrst-rntc 
green eiops and excellent pasture. I 
thought too that land, considering its 
'{Utility, was cheaper than in its neigh¬ 
bouring Ihovinr.-*. And now with respect 
to theso older Provinces of tiic Dominion. 
Whilst the mother country may in a few 
year- look to the great North-West for 
abundant supplies of cheap grain ? from 
them .die will nl*o receive yearly incrcns- 
mg quau tit ies of excellent licef and mat ton, 
Ac* at moderate price*. And now to sum 
up briefly, to tho-e who think of emi¬ 
grating to Canada, I would say, that in 
my opinion the Dominion has the adnvn- 
tago of being nearer England than any 
of her other colonic*, that to wliichcvcr 
of her Provinces they may go, they will 
meet with the kindest, most hospitable 
people on the face of the earth ; they are 
also a» loyal subject* a* Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen has in any other part 
of her vast Dominions,they will go to aland 


of iramcusc mineral its well a* agricultural 
resource# yet to !>c developed, a land that 
has a great future before it, and which I 
feel assured, will some day become one Of 
the mightiest countries on the fucc of tho 
earth. (I.oud and continued cheering, 
Air. Cowan wn* abo repeatedly applauded 
during the delivery of his lengthy mhlrcsa.) 

At the conclusion of the address, which 
was listened to with intense interest, 

Thu Chninnnn said Mr. Cownu would' 
be glad to answer tiny questions. 

No question* were put, the nudlcaco 
evidently thinking that Air. Cowan had 
given them alt Information that an intend¬ 
ing emigrant could desire. 

Air. liiuikhi, of Airds iu moving a vote* 
of thanks to Air. Cowan for hi* aide 
nddre*?, said he wished Air. Cowan 
not merely to he tliankud for the 
excellent and interceding add res* 
they had just listened to, but for 
tho patriotic way iu which ho had 
acceded to the wish of the farmer* ia 
leaving home ami his business at so short 
a notice to goto such a distant countjy 
fora long period of time without fee or 
nnvmd. (Chccts.) The able repeat they 
had listened to proved the wisdom of their 
choice. (Loud applause.) It was mu loo 
much to say that there were few men iu 
the kingdom who could make tho-e obser¬ 
vations and put them before the public in 
Mich a practicable manner ns Air. (.Wan 
had douo. (Cheer*.) J fis infotmatiou 
had been gnen in such a form ns to be of 
the greatest n*c to those who inteuded to- 
emigrate to Canada, and il \va> mod satis¬ 
factory to ilud that country so highly 
recommended by a gei it Ionian so competedk 
as Air. Cownu undoubtedly was (Hear, 
hear.) Air. CowunV promptitude ia 
making hi* re poll had mlded greatly to 
the obligation they wcio under to him. 
(Loud cheer*.) 

The vote of thanks having been carried' 
most cnthn*ia'4icnHy, 

Air. Cowan acknowledged the conipli-' 
meat, and said lie thanked them must mu- 
ccrely for their great kindness. He could* 
assure them Ids visit to Canada had Won 
a most enjoyable one, and that la* would 1 
always look back with pIcaMuc upon it. 
ITe could hate given them much tuore 
information, but lie knew that it would be 
wearisome to them. aud,as ho had already 
said, lie would bo happy to give them any 
information they desired at some future- 
time. (Hear, hear.) 

Air. White ptojK^cd a vote of thanks to- 
thu chairman, and tho proceeding**, which 
lasted two hour.-. terminated. 

Air. Cownu exhibited nmie wonderful, 
specimen-of Cun.tdinu j>otatocsand groin*, 
which were in-peeled with much interest* 



REP011T bt MR. R. W. GORDON, tub ANNANDALE DELEGATE, 


A Meeting of farmers won bold In tho 
Town Hall, Annan, January 0th, to hour 
tho leport of Ur, Robert W. Gordon, 
Oomlongan Mains, Itiilliwcll, tho Dulc- 
goto appointed by tho Annandule farmers 
to procucd to Canada find report u|»on 
that country as a Hold for emigration for 
agriculturist*. There was a Tory largo 
Attendance, tho hall being Uncomfortably 
crowded, and some were unable to gain 
admission, ' Among tliose who accom¬ 
panied Ur. Gordon were Mr. Johnstone 
Douglas, of I«ockerbio; Provost Nichol¬ 
son; tho Hev, Mr. Gillespie, of Monswnld.; 
Mr. Marshall, Howes; Mr.W.J.P. Bent tie, 
Newbie; Rev. W. P. Johnstone, Kirtlc; 
Mr. Brown, Hnrdgntvo; Mr. CrawfoTil, 
Northfield; ex-l'rovost Batty, Mr. 0. 
M‘Lenh; • Mr. James Bell, seedsman, 
Dumfries, &c., 

On the motion of Mr. Marshall, Howes, 
Provost Nieholson was called to the chair. 

Tho Chairman, in introducing Mr. 
Gordon, said—1' am sure it affords us all 
very mnch pleasure to welcome Mr. 
Gordon home again from lib arduous, but 
I have no doubt interesting journey. 
(Applause.) I have been highly pleased 
to hear tho universally expressed satisfac¬ 
tion at the appointment of the Delegate 
sent from this district, for every one seems 
to think wo have made n tery judicious 
choice. From what I know of Mr. 
Gordon's powers of observation and his 
general intelligence, I am sure he will 
give yon a most interesting and, I ha; e 
no doubt, a most instructive report of 
what he has seen and heard since we ap¬ 
pointed him about three months ago. 
(Applause.) 1 will not dct&iu you longer, 
hut will call on Mr. Gordon, 

Mr. Gordon, who was warmly re¬ 
ceived, and frequently applauded during 
the delivery of his repoU, then pro¬ 
ceeded—I suppose I need not apologia 
for appearing here before you to-doy, nor 
need I waste your tune by explaining the 
circumstances under which I was ap¬ 
pointed to visit Canada, but will at once 
proceed to give os faithful an account of 
the districts I visited in the three Pro¬ 
vinces of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba, 
which constitute a paitof the groat Domi¬ 
nion of Canada, a* it was in my power to 
obtain. I shall conclude with a slant 
summary*of each Proviucc as a field for 
emigration'from this country, bnt shall do 
•0 With Some dilfidcuce, iu consequence of 


tho short time I was able to spend Inonch 
district. Thu season of the year selected 
was also greatly against my using wj 
faculties of observation, as tho com ana 
potato crops were gathered, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity ranrkoted before I 
arrived. 

EASTERN TOWNSinra. 

My jiaiiy, on landing iu Canadian ter¬ 
ritory at PointLevis, Quebec, on Heptembor 
21, proceeded as fast as an emigrant train 
would allow ns to visit tho Eastern Town¬ 
ships. These Townships constitute part 
of the Province of Quebec, and occupy ths 
south-eastern portion of it. They are 
bouuded on the north by tho river St. 
Lawrence, ou the south and west by the 
United States, and on the east by what 
nro called the Maritime Provinces. They 
lie between latitudes 4ii deg. and 47 deg. 
north, which traverse nlsn lliu south of 
France. The climate consequently In 
summer is similar to that experienced in 
the south of France; but the winter is a 
rigorous one, and is estimated to last a 
fortnight longer than iu Ontnrio. Our 
visit to these Town si lips lusted only two 
d&yvbut during that time we weie>hown 
a fair sample of the district. The surface 
of the countxy is undulating, nud as a 
consequence the soil is very varying in 
quality, alternating from rich alluvial 
deposits to almost barren sand. The 
water supply isexcellent, beautiful crystal 
springs catching the eye on nil sides.* The 
woods were At that time quite a feature 
in the landscape from the variety of their 
tints; nud contain coder, maple* hickory, 
elm, m*h, spruce, kc .—all trees which 
indicate, wo were told, good farming land. 
(Mover, Timothy grass, root*, barley, and 
oats grow to perfection. Second cuts of 
clover are equal to crops iu this district, 
roots ore superior to onr average ctops, 
and grown without artificial mauurcs. 
Land here will lie out in permanent 
pasture. Fruit is in great abundance and 
of -plendid quality from apples to outdoor 
grapes The inhabitants arc for the most 
part composed of English, Scotch, Irish, 
and French—-tho French element being 
the strongest. The latter do not. as a ru’c, 
make good settlers : but ore quiet peace¬ 
able neighbours, ver y inmy, and an 
advantage to our countrymen in this way 
—that they make capital lab urcra. 
Wages are pretty much the same as w ith 
us. men being procurable at about EoO a 
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year without boat d, and relatively cheaper 
when board and lodgings nro provided. 
Land is prurumbioat prices ranging from 
£2 to £10 per acre, according jto the 
quality of the s.<il, tliu nttunllou as regards 
markets and r«U way accommodation, and 
tho value of the buildings, fences, and 
other permanent improvements which 
have bp»'»i executed. I may just remurk 
here that the buildings, as a rule, arc 
infeilor, and that there is great room for 
Improvement in the cultivation of the 
soil. The cattle arc chiefly what ore 
called native ami urc, one would fancy, 
to look at them, a cross between the 
Ayrshire and the old-fashioned Irish 
breeds. Thci e are, however, several herds 
of shorthorns, and these arc gradually 
improving the native breed; in fact, the 
fiist cross makes a good marketable ani¬ 
mal. Hordes are light, active, clean- 
legged and .cry hmdy, admirably adapted 
for the work required of them. The sheep 
are of the Leicester and Cotteswold breeds 
generally, and arc much too fat and heavy 
weights to suit the English markets. 
Farmers are beginning to find this out, 
and arc enquiring for sires containing a 
larger proportion of lean flesh, such as 
the Shropshire, Hampshire or Southdown. 
Bcrkshiie pigs jui* bred extensively, and 
seem to thrive at ^rd as in their native 
country. Schools and churches there ore 
but as yet not thickly planted ; the roads 
also are for the most part in a primitive 
state. There is, however, no want of 
material for making them, and doubtless 
os the country gets more settled they will 
be improved. Bailway communications 
are good. 

THE VALLEY OP THE RT. LAWRENCE. 

We next passed through the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, where, although we were 
informed the soil was 10 feet deep, the 
appearance of the country was wretched 
through utter disregard of the first prin¬ 
ciples of farming. The inhabitants arc 
nearly wholly of French extraction, and 
lay out their farms, as they do also in the 
Eastern Townships, in long,narrow strips, 
sometimes in width only room enough 
for a house and stretching back a couple 
of miles. This system is adopted in con¬ 
sequence of their fondness for society, 
and for keeping their families, even when 
married, around them, which leads to 
the erection of their houses along the 
roads and in close proximity to each 
other. 

* ONTARIO. 

We ran through the Province of Quebec 
and entered Ontario, the most important 
Province at present in the Dominion. It 
is bounded on the south by Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and the river St. Lawrence; 
on the west by Lake Huron and the 


Great North-West territory; on the out 
by tlio Province of Quebec; end, liko 
Quebec, has no limit northward till it 
reaches tho North Pole. The 45th parallel, 
however, runs north of tho bulk of the 
land at present settled. Tho surface of 
the parts we visited in this province is 
not so undulating as tho Eastern Town¬ 
ships, Tlio winter is shorter, and the 
snow often disappears, leaving tho ground 
bare, a condition of tilings not desirable 
in so cold a climate. The summer, how¬ 
ever, is warmer, and ripens Indian com, 
tomatoes, Ac., while grapes nud peaches 
grow if they wero natives. One thing 
strikes the travollor very forcibly while 
passing through Ontario, and that is the 
almost total absence of anything re¬ 
sembling our Scotch bums, which leada 
him to fancy that there must be n great 
scarcity of water. This, however, is not 
the case, as on enquiry we found that 
good water off limestone rock can be had 
by sinking wells deep enough iu all but 
▼cry isolated eases, and this we found 
verified by the number of windmill and 
other pumps wo saw as we drove through 
the countiy districts. As iu the Eastern 
Townships, there are still forest lauds to 
be broken up, and fields arc here and 
there studded with the decaying stumps 
of primeval monarchs of the forest. Oak, 
elm, maple, cedar, tamarnc, hickory, 
spruce, pine and other timbers arc to be 
found in different localities. The first 
place we halted at was Ottawa, and we 
were just in time for the Dominion Show, 
which is held by rotation in the principal 
cities. We found the show on the whole 
a creditable one, considering that the 
exhibits were ail from a distance, as 
although Ottawa is the capita! of Canada, 
it is situated in anything but a good 
farming district; in fact, it has no in¬ 
dustry worth the name with the exception 
of the lumber trade, and that is indeed 
an extensive one. In cattle there were re¬ 
presented the shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, 
Galloway,Ayrshire,and nativecross-breeds 
—inall of which classes, with the exception 
of the Galloways, there were some good 
animals. Sheep were not well repicfaented. 
Iu horses, what we consider the correct 
stamp, was almost totally absent, the 
horses of the district being much lighter 
than ours, and arc bred with a view to 
rapidity of motion rather than heavy 
draught. The feature of the show was 
the trotting horses, driven single and 
double in buggies round and round the 
enclosure, and doing their best pace. 
Hoots, vegetables, and fruit were an ex¬ 
traordinary good show; for size, variety, 
and quality, I never saw them equalled 
in our own country. Machinery and im¬ 
plements were excellent, and combined 
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lightness, simplicity, durability, and great 
ingenuity, with cheapness. Harness also 
may be described in the same manner, 
The land around Ottawa is, as I before 
mentioned, very poor—being either very 
light, sandy soil or too rocky for good 
cultivation. It is soiling at from 10s. to 
£10 per acre. There is a very extensive 
lime quarry about two miles out of town, 
and a hill of phosphate of lime about 
eight miles out, which is quarried and ex¬ 
ported. From Ottawa we journeyed to 
Toronto, doing most of the distance by 
night, and crossed Lake Ontario to visit 
the Falls of Niagara, which, although not 
strictly within our mission, have such 
world-wide reputation that it would have 
been a mistake to have passed them. 
And well were we rewarded. To stand 
and watch one hundred million tons of 
water, travelling at the rate of 26 miles 
an hour, falling 160 feet And rebounding 
from the rocl.s below, forming clouds of 
spray, is a sight never to hi forgotten. 
Leaving Niagara, we returned to Toronto, 
passing through hopyards and mnguifi- 
ccnt orchorc s of peaches, apples, &c.—the 
climate and soil being admirably adapted 
for the growth of these products. After 
spending one night in Toronto, we left 
for London to attend a local show, or 
fair os it is named in Canada, We found 
the exhibits much as at Ottawa, except 
the sheep, which were decidedly better. 
The soi*, judging by the view we got of 
it from the railway carriage from Toronto 
to London, is rather stilF, except in the 
neighbourhood of Guelph, which is a good 
district and well farmed. Orchards 
abound; and young wheat when we 
were there, in the the end of September, 
was from 6 inches to 1 foot high—much 
too luxuriant we thought. Cattle, sheep, 
and pigs were turned into the fields to 
eat it down, as when snow falls it is 
anothered and rots. In London we were 
shown over a large brewery, fitted up 
with every modern appliance, even to 
the consumption of petroleum tar in the 
engines as fuel instead of coal or wood, 
which, we were told, saves 30 per cent, in 
the outlay. Canadian-grown hops are 
vised, and barley costs from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
48 lbs. From London we passed through 
BothweU to Chatham, then along Lake 
Erie shore to Blenheim and Thamesvillc, 
and thence to Ingersoll. Soil of almost 
any quality can be got on this route, 
from forest lands at £2 to magnificent 
deep clay and sandy loams worth from 
£16 to £26 per acre The Indian com 
grows hero luxuriantly, yielding from 
fifty to sixty bushels per acre. Fall or 
antomn wheat, clover for seed, and roots 
are the principal crops. The farmers arc 
zn uking experiments in growing sugar 


beet, which, if successful, will return 
them £40 per acre. They arc promised 
by a company £ I per ton for the roots 
delivered at drying kilns elected from 
five to ten miles apart. The pulp, when 
dried, is forwarded to the sugar factory; 
and as they estimate they can grow on 
this land forty to fifty tons per aero, the 
success of the experiment is looked for 
anxiously. Orchards arc also a feature 
of this district, particularly along Lake 
Krio shore. Making Ingcrsoll and Wood- 
stock our headquarters, we drove to Paris, 
Brantford, East Zorra, Norwich, llcro- 
lmm, and Simcoc. This is a great dairy 
district, the cows being almost entirely of 
tlic native breed, although some lm\c a 
dash of shorthorn in them. Well-innnngcd 
cheese factories stud the district, which 
collect the milk night and morning with 
their own carts. They arc owned generally 
by a company of the farmers themselves, 
who put in a manager, and remunerate 
him either in cheese or a percentage on 
the year's Miles in money. The expenses 
are deducted at balancing time, and each 
fanner gets an equivalent of money in 
proportion to the quantity of milk he 
supplied to the factory. In this way a 
much more uniform make for the whole 
district is secured, and consequently a 
higher price. One factory was making 
one ton per day, and another 15 ewts. 
Unfortunately some of the managers had 
sold their season's make of cheese at 3Jd. 
per lb., a very unremnnerative price, but 
before we left it had risen to 5jd. This 
will encourage dealers to give a good 
price for next season's make. Fruit is 
grown here alto in abundance ; the soil is 
very variable, and suited to all kinds of 
crops. Wo came across an Osage orange 
fence when near Lake Erie, which grows 
60 close, so quickly, and is of such a 
prickly nature, that all further difficulty- 
in the matter of permanent fencing seems 
to be at an end. The fencing question 
> ould have been adifficult one to solve in 
a few yean, as wood is getting in some 
districts scarce and dear. There are no 
stones, at least you can travel miles 
without seeing one; and our white thorn 
will not grow. When at Brantford we 
visited the celebrated Bow Paik farm, 
where the largest herd of short hoi us in 
the world is kept, and saw a number of 
animals of great merit. The farm is 
kept entirely or nearly so for raising food 
for these cattle. I may mention hero that 
when in the Eastern Townships we paid 
a visit to the Hon. M. H. Cochrane's 
farm, with whom your townsman, Mr. 
Simon Beattie, was 60 long connected. 
We saw a splendid farm of 1,200 acres in 
extent, highly cultivated, and grazing a 
herd of world-renowned shorthorns and 
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a nice little flock of Shropshire sheep, I 
We were introduced to a fine cow colled 1 
Dairymaid; giro, Knight of the Tyne, 
whose tiara (Milkmaid) was bred by Mr. 1 
Marshall of the Howe?, and exported, I 
believe, to Canada by Mr. Beattie. In 
tlii.. district (I now return to Brantford) 
it is the practices to sow both rye and 
Indian com to be n««*d as green fodder or 
made* into hay. Indian corn yields 40 to 
BO tons of croon food, and when ramie 
into hay ahj-it 9 tons pur acre. It is con* 
mdcred equal to turnips for feeding cattle. 
Timothy, orchard grass, and clover are 
the only mass seeds sown in the province. 
Permanent pasture is, I believe, nnknown. 
Onr next move was to Stratford, thence 
to Tiistowel, Harriston, Walkcrton, Clin* 
ton, and Scaforth, where we took rail to 
Guelph, We saw the same variations in' 
soil and crops as in other parts of the 
Province, but noticed that although the 
land was fully as good as we had seen it 
was not so well farmed, nor were the 
houses and buildings so good, and orchards 
were not so numerous. Wc were informed 
thnt it, was a younger fanning country, 
which would account in a great measure 
for these deficiencies. These remarks do 
not apnly to the immediate neighbour* 
hood of either Strafford or Guelph. The 
Agricultural College here is a’ grand insti¬ 
tution, and says much for the enterprise of 
the Ontarian*. It is a fine building, about 
a mile out of the town of Guelph, and 
situated on a rising ground about the 
centre of the farm. There is accommoda¬ 
tion for 91 students, and at present it is 
quite full. The students practically exe¬ 
cute the whole labour on the farm, and i 
are instructed in the sciences applicable 
to nirricniture and horl icnlture, the course 
of instruction lasting two years. The 
Government aids private parties in pro¬ 
viding the fund*, and in addition each 
student pays about £20 a yeaT. He, 
however, is paid in return for his work, 
and it. is calculated, if he is careful, that 
be sli-mld save £7 each year. Judge, 
then, of the value of an institution which 
teaches what will be all-important to 
future generations of farmers, and at the 
same time may be a source of present 
profit to the student. Our own country 
might well follow such an example. 
There is a staff of professors, hearted by a 
principal, and instructors in the working 
and stock departments. The flock con¬ 
sists of s* 100 ewes, and their pro¬ 
duce, of the Leicester, Southdown, and 
Hampshire Down breeds. Theherdiscom- 
posed of four cr five animals each of 
the Shorthorn. Hereford, Polled Angus, 
Galloway, Ayrshire, and native breeds 
The present result of careful comparison 
of these several breeds is in favour of the 


Hereford and Polled Angus. The farm U 
over 600 acres in extent, tho soil being in 
some fluids a sandy, and in others a clay 
loam, with a gravel subsoil. Wc were in* 
i formed thattheir wheat crop average^ 3$ 
i bushels. After leaving Guelph we again. 
| returned to Toronto, and from there 
, visited St. Catherines, and passed 
i Grimsby and the Welland Canal. Hear 
St. Catherine's we visited a manufactory 
of nature trine: the vineyard which 
supplies the grapes is 60 acres in extent; 
the soil is a stiff clay of a reddish colour,, 
which is considered the best class of soil 
for fruit growing. The climate here i» 
remarkably mild; winter is shorter and 
not so severe as in other parts of Ontario, 
The Welland Canal passes St. Catherine's. 
There is a new one in the course of con* 
struct ion, which is of a capacity to allow 
Atlantic steamboats to pass up through 
it, nnd thence to the great lakes. The 
neighbourhood of Grimsby is admitted to 
be the best fruit district in Canada. 

THE INLAND SEAS OF KOBTH AMERICA. 

Leaving Toronto we took the train for 
Sarnia, en route via the Great Lakes for 
Manitoba. In the largest of these lakes 
it is boaqtcd by the Canadians that they 
could give the whole of our Little Island 
a bath. And certainly if it could be 
ground into powder aud shipped across 
the Atlantic I am not sure but that such 
would be possible. Luke Superior is the 
| largest body of fresh water in the world; 

■ it is 360 miles long, has an average width 
, of 85 miles, and an area of 32,000 square 
, miles; its greatest depth is 800 feet, its 
height ^ above the level of the Atlantic 
Ocean is only 600 feet, so you will under¬ 
stand that the bottom of the lake at ita 
deepest place is 200 feet below the level 
of the ocean. The first point of interest 
we touched at was Sanlt Ste. Marie, op¬ 
posite which the river which connects 
Lakes Superior aud Huron is rendered 
unnavigahle by rapids. There is a canal 
at present up which pass the Lake 
steamers, but in course of construction 
there is another canal sufficiently large 
to complete the connection here with the 
Atlautic in the same manner as the new 
Welland Canal does between Lakes Erie 
aud Ontario. There is also a talk of e 
company being formed for the con¬ 
struction of a railway from the Sanlt 
Ste. Marie to Lake Niplssing, which will 
conncrt with the Canadian-Pacific Rail¬ 
way when constructed from Montreal to 
Winnipeg via Thunder Bay. We next 
spent a few horns on Prince Arthur's 
Landing, which is the rival port at present 
to Fort William* from whence will be 
shipped goods from the great North-West* 
and brought hereby the Canadian-Pacifio 
Railway. On our voyage from here to 
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Duluth, the terminus oE the Luke route, from tlio frccpicut fires, thoro lies hidden 
we had the great pleasure ol a visit to a treasure iu fertility of soil which 
Silver Island, which lies at the foot of when developed will sustain millions 
Thunder Cape, a basaltic cliff 13ol> feet : of the immau nice. All prairie lands nro, 
high. The silver roiue from which the you may sav, almost level, and this- 
island takes its name is woikcd by an ; Province forms no exception to tho rule. 
American company having their head- ; Tliercnre, however, lain and there bluffs 
quarters in New York. The quartz, which ' or ridges, and also whut i« called rolling 
is very rich in silver, is crushed ou the j prairie, but width iiwplavs no mom 
mainland close by; the silver is then ! irregularity of surface than is to be found 
washed out of it and conveyed by steamer in many parts of England, whete, before 
down the lakes to its destination in the the cm of tlroiuagc, the plough was used to 
States. One of the shafts is 700 feet deep, ridge up the laud. Along the river banks 
and the workings arc carried on under- j and up on tin* Muffs timber aimv.nds, oak 
neath the waters of the lake. An inland | and pophu being the prevailing kinds, and 
which ri*es 1)00 feet above the lake near ! amongst the biushucod we noticed tho 
here has a small lake ou its summit in j raspbertj*, dogiuac. and a thorn von* much 
which nre lull of a diffetont species from resembling the white thorn of Knglmid 
those which inhabit thesuirounding lake, and Scotland. Of roads there are none, 
MAN!fotsA. I Indian, trader, aud settler having as yes 

After jesting a few hou is at Duluth, wo | ignored them. The same absence of stream- 
contijiued our journey to Winnipeg by < lets bore, ns 1 mentioned hefon* in Outario, 
train via St Vincent and £iuer*oit. Tbc . is forced uponunc'* attention, but this want 
province of 3lamtuba, of vbicb Winnipeg | isitggmvoted by theriroinn^HUcethat when 
is the capital, lie» noitli of thc-JUthpai dlcl, . found, which is done by siukingAvtlls, tho 
aloimwliichniusthe boundaiyliuudividing : water in many cases is not palatable, 
the United States fiom Camilla. This Hue I Cattle, however, thrive well on it, and we 
also traverses Belgium, Germany, and j were assured that it these well', were sunk 
Austria. It foims tho centre of a tirclo { deep enough, good water would be found, 
winch might bo drawn iomul the continent : We came across one, however, where, al- 
of North America, aud K thus described by | though it had been sunk 00 feet, good 
Lord Duffcriu iu his well known eloquent j water had not been seemed. They laid, 
language—“From gcogiupliical positions ■ however, struck jock, and wero in Iiojkn of 
and its peculiar characteristic* ManitMta succeeding at hist. As tlds requires a con- 
may be regarded as the keystone of that ! siderablc outlay of money, settlers would 
mighty arch of sister Province* uhich spans do well to locate w line garni water is known 
the continent fiom the Atlantic to the j to be attainable at b‘'* co>t. I he climate 
Pacific. It washcie that Canada uiieiging j varies from almost tropical heat to arctic 
from her woods and forests first gszr.lupnn • cold, the tbeiiuomt tor mat king occasionally 
her rolling praiiics and uue\p!oml Xoith- ' 70 degrees ot fio-»t. old settlcis told li 
West, and learned as by an unexpected ; that though they oc« asinnally got host- 
revelation that her historical Tenitoriea 1 bitten, tho cold was not worse to b r *nr 
of the Canadas; licr ca*tcin seal»oard* of i than iu Ontario in consequence of the 
Now Brunswick, Labrador, and Nova I stiUuess of the air aud the extreme 
Scotia ; her Laureuti.m Jakes and valleys, ■ dryness of the atmosphere. Snow seldom 
corn lands, and pastures, chough them- ! bills to a depth oi twenty inches. The 
selves mum extensive than half-a-dozen grasshopper plague, although a serious one 
European Kingdoms, weie but the vesti- when it airive*. comes seldom; for, it is 
bules and anti-chambers to that HU then said, they have apiienml only five times' 
undreamt of Dominion, whose illimitable ' within the last f>0 voars. Mosquitoes, 
dimensions alike confound the arithmetic also, ate a gicat miinnam’c, but disappear 
of the suiveyor and the v critical iou ot tho before improved cultivation. From Winni- 
exploier.” , ]*eg wc drove to Selkirk. Xiverville, < »ttcr- 

Such is the opinion expiesscd by the burne, Cook’s Creek, Moo«*c«humvc, and 
late Governor-General on the occasion of Birds’ Hill. These two last-mentioned* 
his visit to Winnipeg in 1877 of a country places constitute part of a grovel ridge 
which until a lew yeuis ago was the hunt- ! which commences about twelve miles from 
ing ground of the Indian aud the pit-dtue • the city, and is the only place wo came 
field of the buffalo. The traveller’s fiist * across from whence may l* acquired 
idea on gazing across the vast prairie lauds . material for road making. The soil is 
is that it deserves the mime applied to it, ! nearly all of the same formation, although 
or rather to the whole North- West, by Lord ' iu some places the variation iu depth u- 
Bc.teonsfield, when he called it “that vciv considerable : bur a* tin* ground waa 
illimitable wilderness.” But upon ac1u»er frozen we had less oppnituniry of testing- 
examination he sees that beneath that this than we deriicd. We, however, never 
auifucu of dried gtas* or ashes, consequent, saw the subsoil turned up by the plough 
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and where there were water runs or holes 
dag wo noticod as great n depth as four 
feet Wo wero told Hint it is found even 
nine. The subsoil in most parts is of deep 
day, and of such a rich friable nature that 
we could fancy it would grow wlient without 
the assistance of tho surface soil. Tho 
price of land varies, if bought from specula¬ 
tors, from 4s. to £2 10s. an acre; but 
settlors can get from the Government, 
under condition of residence and cultiva¬ 
tion, 100 acres for nothing, and if they 
choose, con ]>ay fur 160 acres more at from 
4s. to 10s. an aero, 4-10tlis of the purchase 
money, together with interest on the latter 
&t 6 per cent, being payable at tlio end of 
three years, the remainder being paynblo 
annually thereafter in six equal sums, with 
interest at above-mentioned rate on each 
unpaid instalment. This is called a pre¬ 
emption, and the buyer binds himself to 
commence to work this along with liis first 
acquired ICO acres, which is called a home¬ 
stead within three years. What is called 
railway lands can also be bought from tho 
Government with no condition of residence 
or cultivation, at 4s. to 20s. per aero. The 
native cattle, which are much better than 
in the other Provinces (I do not speak of 
improved ones), seem to thrive well on the 
prairie grass in summer and on hay in tho 
winter. They were invariably in good 
condition, and arc fattened readily with 
the addition of a little groin. Thero arc 
few sheep kept yet, as the wolves on the 
one hand and spear grass on the other play 
havoc with the flock. Spear grass we did 
not see, but were told that it penetrates 
the skin and kills the animal. When tho 
land is all settled and cultivated, both of 
these enemies of tho fleecy tribe will dis¬ 
appear; but 1 am of opinion that, as a 
rule, Manitoba is not a sheep-growing 
country, the land being too level and too 
soft Horses are mostly imported from 
the States and Canada, and suffer from a 
debilitating fever until they have been 
scone time in the country. Some atttribute 
this disease to the dimate, some to the 
water, and others to the prairie hay; but 
as oxen thrive well, are kept more cheaply, 
do as much work in ploughing, and are 
not far behind in carting, why should 
they not take the place of horses until 
these are bred in the district? Wheat, 
oats, barley, and potatoes are the prin¬ 
cipal crops; and turnip®, cabbages, See., 
have grown well where planted. I may 
say here that the samples wc saw at the 
Ottawa show, and also in our route 
through the country, prove beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that both quality 
and quantity of roots can be grown; that 
the country is thoroughly adapted for 
wheat growing; but that barley and oats, 
although the yield is good, ripen too fast, 


and are therefore badly filled, and con¬ 
sequently light On leaving Winnipeg 
wc turned our faces in a south-westerly 
direction, and drove through Morris and 
NetonviUe, across the Pembina river to 
Crystal City, and thence to Bock Lake, 
when we again changed our direction, 
and made for Emerson, passing Mountain 
City and a large Mennonitc settlement. 
The Mennonites are, although of the Ger¬ 
man race, emigrants from Russia and 
have two large reserves in the Province 
granted them by tbe Government of 
Canada, for which I believe they paid 
nothing, and also were granted immunity 
from the payment of taxes, and also from 
serving in the army. They are n quiet, 
jicaccable, hard-working, frugal people, 
something after the nature of our Quakers, 
and are laying by money. The cities I 
have mentioned are only cities in name 
as yet, for although the adjacent land lias 
been laid out by surveyors in town lots, 
two or three houses compose the present 
city. It is expected that a railway is to 
run in this direction, starting at Winni¬ 
peg, passing Bock Lake, and tapping the 
coal region on tlic Souris river. Wc were 
informed when in Winnipeg that a com- 
I»any had already been formed to cany 
out this scheme, and that coal would then 
be had in Winnipeg for four or five 
dollars—i.e. t 16?. to 2CKper ton. When 
the great Saskatchewan coal fields are 
tapped also, it may be expected to l>c even 
cheaper than this. I will not weary you 
further with a description of our journey 
than to mention that on leaving Emerson 
we proceeded to Kew York, passing a 
short time in each of the following 
cities:—Minneapolis St. Paul’s, Mil¬ 
waukee, Chicago, Washington, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Boston, all, as you know, cities 
of the United States. 

SCHOOLS. 

Tbe school system in Canada is 
founded on this basis. All public schools 
are free and managed by School Trustees 
elected by ratepayers in each school dis¬ 
trict The funds arc raised by rating the 
i inhabitants of these districts. In Mani¬ 
toba a school rate will be long in being 
: required, as the Government have set 
aside a large quantity of land to be sold 
i solely for the purposes of education, &o 
that education in the public schools there 
j will, for many years, be absolutely free. 
In tbe other Provinces, in country dis¬ 
tricts, the rate is very light, and as the 
election of Trustees is periodical, and 
entirely in the hands of the ]>eoplc them¬ 
selves, there is little likelihood of it 
becoming burdensome. In Ontario the 
I number of public schools is very notice¬ 
able, and the teaching very efficieut; in 
; Quebec they are more widely scattered; 
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while in Manitoba there are few as yet, 
although there is, os in the other 
Provinces, a perfect system of education 
in operation. All the principal cities in 
the Dominion have also numerous higher 
class schools, in which a capital educa¬ 
tion may be had, and at a less cost than 
at home. It may not be out of place to 
remark bcrc that Canada, and especially 
the smaller cities in the Province of 
Ontario, is a good country to which 
people with families and limited incomes 
might emigrate. They would have the 
advantage of good and cheap schools, 
their cost of living would be much less, 
and they could invest their money 
to greater advantage than in this 
country. Seven to nine per cent., accord¬ 
ing to the ability of the lender, can be 
made with perfect security, and it is esti¬ 
mated that a family spending £500 
a year at home can live as well there for 
£200. There is also a wider field in 
which to start yonng people in the world. 
Canada is a country in which no one says 
he cannot work, but where everyone .says, 
“To beg I am ashamed,” Perhaps this 
is the reason there is not a poorhouse in 
the Dominion. 

THANKS TO THE CANADIANS. 

Our visit to Canada was rendered the 
more enjoyable on account of the kind¬ 
ness and courtesy we received from all 
ranks of society there. The Canadians 
are a frank, culightencd, high-spirited, 
and specially hospitable people, and vied 
with each other in their solicitude to do 
ns a service. Our thanks are due in a 
very high degree to one and all of those 
with whom we came in contact. At the 
same time I would disposses them of the 
idea which was expressed by one gentle¬ 
man at a public meeting, at which I was 
present, that we on this side of the 
Atlantic are the cold inhospitable people 
he then pictured, but would remind them 
that although perhaps of a more reserved 
and less impulsive nature, our hearts are 
none the less warm, nor arc our hands less 
ready to welcome the stranger who visits 
our shores. 

THE PBO VINCES COMPABED. 

I now come to the important 
questions—Is Canada the place to 
emigrate to 1 and, if so, which of 
her Provinces is the most desirable 7 
The first question I will answer in the 
affirmative, (1) because of Its boundless 
extent of cheap and at the same time 
fertile lands; (2) because of its proximity 
to our*own country, and therefore to the 
best market in the world 1 (3) because of 
the similarity of its people to ourselves; 
and (4) because of its loyal allegiance to 
the British Flag. The second I will leave 
you to decide for yourselves after pointing 


out shortly the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of each Province as I tvas able to* 
discover them. The capital required 
varies of course according to the system 
adoptedaud the district chosen, and may 
be roughly estimated at fium £3 to £30 
an aorc. This includes the first cost of 
the land. After that, of course, there is 
no rent to pay. Laud, however, can be 
bought to be paid in a certain number of 
years, with interest on tbc unpaid portion. 
In this ease less capital is required, but 
this leaves a yearly bmd«*n in the shape 
of interest, which virtually forms a rout 
for n limited time. The yield of wheat 
in Quebec and Ontario varies from 10 to 
40 bushels per acre, but the average. I 
fear, can hardly he put down at mure 
than 17 bushels of GO lbs. weight. This 
low average is a result of the land having 
been so badly fanned in the past. The 
fanners, however, arc now alive to the 
fact that they must turn their nttcut ion 
more to the rearing and feeding of live 
stock for exportation to the British 
markets than to the growing of wheat. 
The yield of barley may be reckoned at 
35 bushels of 48 lbs., oats at 50 b«<*hela> 
of 32 lbs., and Indian corn, where it will 
crow, also at 50 bushels of CO lbs. 
Wheat was making 5s., barley 2s. 4d*. and 
oats Is. *id. per bushel. Fruit i* also 
a valuable adjunct in these Provinces. 
Turnips and pointocsaresimilartoour own 
crops in ordinary years. Beef was selling 
retail at 5 per lb.; mutton about thesame 
figure; and the 4-lb. loaf at 4jd. to 5d.; 
cheese, when we landed, at 31d. per lb. v 
when we left, 6d. From all I could learn, 
a farm can be worked cheaper than in 
this country, for although wages are 
1 higher, fewer hands are required. Labour 
may be estimated, when all paid for. at 10s. 
to 15s. per acre. For eveiy £100 invested 
in land, the total taxes payable do 
not exceed 15s. It will be understood 
that as nearly all farms are owned add 
occupied by the same parties, this tax 
is equivalent to both landlord's and 
tenant's taxes in this country. I may 
say that, as a rule, no artificial manure 
is used. The capital required for Mani¬ 
toba need not be so highly estimated, 
as iu no case can the sum required 
exceed £5 per acre; but, on the other 
hand, ne man should go there from 
tliis country with a less capital than 
£500 to attempt to cultivate ICO acres. 
He can ea-iiy start and flourish with the 
half of this, provided all things go well, 
but there are contingencies, such as grass¬ 
hoppers and severe weather, it would b'e 
well to provide for. Wheat may be safely 
estimated to yield, with reasonable culti- 
\ vation. 30 bushels of CO lb*.. and oats 60 
« bushels of 32 lbs. The yield of barley I 
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did not, ascertain. Grain is not expected 
to require much outlet fur some years, as 
the new settlers always require seed and ; 
jfaod for themselves and animals until 
jtheir own crops are matured, There is a 
demand al**o from railway- contractors, 
and hy the time these markets fail, com¬ 
munications will he hotter. Wheat was 
worth 2s. Gd. to Ha. per bushel, and oats 
3s. 8d to 2a. Potatoes and turnips grow 
well, aa I have stated previously, mid 
cattle do well on prune grass In summer 
and on hay in winter, which can be gut 
as yet in any qnantity off unsettled land 
an the neighbourhood. There is nothing 
to pay for it except the labour. The first 
breaking of the land out of prairie can be 
let by contract for 12s. an acre; the next 
and following years it can be plonghed 
lor 8s. Harrowing is a mere bagatelle 
after the first year; and harvesting, 
owing to the dry climate and the level 
nature of the surface, is inexpensive. In 
Quebec (when 1 speak of this Province I 
mean the Eastern Township**) yon have 
the advantage of Inline near the seaboard, 
coneqiuntly the freight to the European 
market is low. You require lc«s capital 
than in Ontario, a* land of the some 
quality is cheaper. The wages arc lower. 
Water is in better supply naturally, and 
permanent pasture is found to answer. 
On llic other band, Ontario can furnish a 
greater choice of more valuable land; 
roads are better: schools more numer¬ 
ous ; winter is shorter; and the people 
generally are wore like onrsclves. 
Ibis arises from the absence in a 
great measure of a foreign element 
as compared with Quebec. Ague is 
•till present in s* me parts of Ontario, 
while Quebec and Manitoba arc free. 
Hauitoba has adisad vantage as compared 
with both these Provinces in her distance 
from a market, in her sparse population, 
greater scarcity of schools and churches, 
roads and good water, and a longer and 
more severe winter. On the other hand 
she has a virgin soil of vastly superior 
quality, which is to be had at a compar¬ 
atively low price, less labour is needed, 
although wages are higher (railroad men 
earn from (is. to 8s. a day), and there are 
no taxes. Quebec and Manitoba, as set¬ 
tlement advances, will have better roads, 
and more churches and schools. A very 
good idea of the rate at which settlement 
in the latter Province is advancing is 
gathered from the fact that the post 
offices have been increased in little more 
than a year from 58 to 120; one land office 
last year, had located fll‘0 «cttlcr«, and 
B'.ld 100,000 r.i'ios of land. The com¬ 
munication between here and the old 
world will soon In i«i«tly improved 
through the competition of the Thunder 


Bay route aud tur construction of new 
railway Hues now iu contemplation. A 
new route is also proposed, via the Nelson 
River and Hudson Bny, which will bring 
Winnipeg as near Liverpool as New 
Yu:k is at present. The grasshopper and 
mosquito plagues will moderate or dis¬ 
appear altogether as they have already 
done in older Provinces, and the prairie 
fire, which is the dread of the new settler, 
need do him no damage, except through 
his own extreme carelessness. Persons 
going out hole. however, should be stdl 
robust and active, as of course at present 
it is a pioncefs life, while if they go 
to the older Provinces, when once there 
they can make themselves os comfortable 
as at huac. 

cojirirrrnojr is raoimcE n? tub past 

AND WHAT WE MAY KXTECT IK TUB 

FUTURE, 

And now, before concluding, it may 
perhaps intercut yon to hear the increase 
in imports to the United Kingdom of 
various agricultural products for the past 
five years, and also to listen to a few 
anruments showing why they are likely 
still to increase. The following figures 
show the greater quantity of agricultural 
produce imported to this country from all 
foreign parts in 1S77-8 than was brought 
in five years previously—that is, in 1873-4, 
the quantities beingexpre^sed in tons and 
round numbers:— 

Wheat ...5,71.000 Beef. 23,000 

Flour. 73.000 Pork.050.000 

Barley ,.,275.000 Butler ... 26,000 

Oats. Cu.000 Cheese ... 35,000 

These figures do not include the live 
cattle, sheep, and pigs daily arriving at 
our ports. Nor do they give you an idea 
of the much greater increase I could have 
«diown you had I calculated for ten years 
past instead of five. It is estimated that 
at the present time the population of the 
United Kingdom is little less than thirty- 
five millions while that *of the North 
American cominentisabout fifty millions, 
yet these fifty millions occupy a country 
fifty times larger than would have to 
support, were there no importations, the 
thirty-five millions. Imagine, then, what 
these fifty millions of people cau produce 
over their own wants, with hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of virgin soijl 
to work upon, with railways made, or 
which cau be made, through these dis¬ 
tricts at little ol, and with thousands of 
miles of navigable rivers and inland seas 
to oj>po>c them. Look next at India; 
she too is coming to the front as a wlieat- 
exporting country. Iu 1S70 the export 
of •wheat from the port of Calcutta was 
only 3 7/100 bushel**, while in 1878 it 
reached the cxtraoidinary number of 
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7,SG9,?72 buslicl?. We have Australia in 
1874 exporting 3,400,000 bushels of wheat, 
and in 1878 ira aggregate of 5,000.000 
bushels, of which nearly one-h&U reached 
these chores. And now she too threatens 
to 6eud ns live cattle and sheep. The 
estimated increased acreage of winter 
wheat sown this year over last In the 
United States alone is 12 per cent.; 
while in Canada there is also « 
reiy large acreage, and it was never 
known to look as well. Mr. J. W. 
Barclay, M. P., in speaking of America 
the other day in a contribution to the 
Januaty number of the ihrtnighthi 
Reticle, says— 41 In the present agricul¬ 
tural crisis, I observe that hope is main¬ 
tained in some quarters by the notion 
that the supply of agricultural produce 
from America will fall off; this hope is 
based on the expectation of an increase 
in the cost of transport, and of the ina¬ 
bility of the American farmer, in the face 
of an increasing home demand, to grow 
wheat as cheaply ns he hashithertodonc. 
It seems to me that for some years to 
come, at all events, these expectations 
will prove delusive. In the Western 
States it cannot be doubted that wheat 
can he raised on the grand scale at a price 
with which the British farmer cannot 
compete, assuming that he continues to 
pay the present rents/* And then he goes 
on to say, in reference to the freights, 
which are expected also by some to 
increase in the future—“From the im¬ 
provements to be expected in steamers, 
and An increase of competition by the 
opening of new lines of communication 
by land and water, the reasonable piedic- 
tion is that rates of carriage will be lower 
in the future than in the past. I cannot, 
therefore, bring myself to think that we 
have seen the last of American competi¬ 
tion, or that the lowest point in depres¬ 
sion has yet been reached/' Mr. John 
Clay, one of the British Commissioners 
now travelling in America, similarly ex¬ 
pressed himself the other day in Chicago 
when interviewed by a newspaper corres¬ 
pondent. And I am certain that no im¬ 
partial traveller there could return with¬ 
out a similar impression. The inflation of 
prices of produce lately is believed by 
many well-informed men to be only tem¬ 
porary, and to be caused mainly by a 
large ring of speculators on the other 
•ride of the Atlantic preying upon the 
supposed needs of not a few of the 
countries of the European continenr. 

A WORD TO LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

And now (I am speaking to my brother 
agriculturists) in the face of this fierce 
competition, and with the alternative be¬ 
fore you of emigration to a country w hi.ye 
trade in loud was free and untrammelled, 


would it not bo well for you to bestir your* 
selves nml tlirow off tiro yoke tlmt has 
hung about your necks in times pmt! 
Would it not he well for a ou, by cniigrnt ion 
or otherwise, toridyourselvesofimchunequal 
laws as Hyjtothec and the like, and would 
it not he well for you to acquire more secu¬ 
rity for your capital nml more freedom of 
action than is accorded by the most of 
vour leases, drawn tip as they were by 
lawyer factum 50 years ago ? On the other 
hand, would it not be well for landlords to 
relax somewhat these stringent clauses, 
framed under conditions winch no longer 
exist ? Would it not he well for them to 
look more closely and personally into their 
own interests I Would it not be well for 
them (although there nrc some gnmTotic, 
and in the long run wise exceptions, who 
have already done so), to extend to the 
tenantry a helping lmnd, nml thereby 
assist to remove a load which is threaten¬ 
ing to cripjde, if it docs not destroy, the 
greatest industry of the kingdom? By 
failing to do so they may cither banish from 
their native land a jmtient. iudustrious, and 
frugal tenantry, whom, when too late, they 
may wish to retain, or they may condemn 
them, if they stay, to a null from w Inch it 
may take even a lifetime to recover. 

CONCXXSION. 

Then, gentlemen, if nuy of you can make 
up your minds to leave the shores of your 
native land to find n homo on Canadian 
soil—if von ran make up your minds to 
face the inconveniences and hardships 1 
have endeavoured to portray—and if you 
come to the conclusion from these remarks 
of mine, and from information you hare 
gathered or can gather from other sources, 
that you can better your position by going 
there, I may tell you that you will go to 
reside among a people in whose reins runs 
the blood of your own ancestors—a people 
strong in the hope that a great destiny 
awaits their country—a }>cople peaceable 
and law-abiding—a people of like aspira¬ 
tions with yourselves in social and intel¬ 
lectual life, who will extend to you the 
right hand of fellowship with a vigour and 
an earnestness which will cause you almost 
to blush. 

Mr. Brown, Hardgrave, said some weeks 
ago he had the pleasure of proposing that 
Mr. Gordon be sent to Canada as the dele¬ 
gate from Annnndale. He did so knowing 
full well the qualifications Mr. Gordon 
possessed for dischaiging the duty, and he 
thouglittlieablcreport to vrhich they had just 
listened fully justified them in their choir* 
(Applause.) He would ask them to accord 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gnidon for 
his excellent report. If the old country 
should ever be played out, as some seemed 
! to think it would, tin re was a grand country 
’ across the water zeady to receive them, and 
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a country whore, os Hr. Gordon had said, able to gire them any assistance in 
the poorhouse was not necessary. (Ap- . making up their minds on the question of 
phrase.) I emigration he was pleased, he had a 

Jfix-lfrovost Hatty, in seconding the great many more details in his note-book 
motion, said tho reportwas a , 7 iost exhaup- j at home, which ho did not think it neces- 
tive ouo, and showed that there was a wide sary to trouble them with there, bnt he 
field for fanners in Canada, where their would be glad to communicate them to 
condition in life would he greatly im- anyone desiring farther information, 
proved, and land could be had on much ! (Applause). 

easier terms than in this country. (Ap- Key. Mr. Gillespie proposed a cordial 
pinusc.) | vote of thanks to the Chairman, to whom 

Tho Chairman, iu conveying the vote of i they were greatly indebted for the public 
thanks to Hr. Gordon, expressed the plea* ' spirit he displayed and the active part he 
sure with which he had listened to his | took in everything connected with Lower 
lucid and faithfully drawn account of the Annandale. (Applause), 
country lie had visited. (Applause.) I The Chairman having acknowledged 
Mr. Gordon, in acknowledging the com- the compliment, the proceedings terznin- 
plimcnt, said his trip to Canada was a ated, having lasted about an hour, 
most enjoyable one, and if he had bees 1 


REPORT OP THE DELEGATES, MESSRS. ELLIOT. LOGAN 


and SNOW 

An adjourned special meeting of the 
Gala Water Farmers* Club was held in 
th e Town Hall, Stow, on the 19 th December, 
to hear the report of Messrs. Walter 
Elliot (Hollybush), John Logan (Leger- 
wood), and John Snow (Pimtaton), three 
of the Fanners* Delegates from Scotland 
appointed to go to Canada and report on 
the inducements which the. Dominion 
offers to British farmers. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Stewart, Collielaw; and 
Mr. T. Gibson, Femiehurst, acted as 
croupier. Among the others present were 
Mr. Riddell, Hundalee; Mr Tweedie, 
Burnhouse Mains; Mr. Small, Galashiels; 
Mr. Rae, Hawknest; Mr. Aitchison, 
Middletown ; Mr. Smart, Bowshank ; 
Mr. Forsyth, Whitelee ; Mr. Bell, Cortle- 
ferry ; Mr. Riddell, Corshope ; Mr. TiUie, 
Hangingshaw; Mr. Gardiner, Coiraton- 
barns; Mr. Mercer, Stow Mill; Mr. 
Thomson, Millbank; Mr. Thorbnrn, 
Brockhouse; Mr. White, Stage Hall; 
Mr. Harper, Mnirhouse; Mr. P. Harper, 
Muirhouse; Mr. Gibson, Haymount; Mr. 
Leithhead, Tnrnerdykcs; Mr. Dunn, 
Laidlawstiel; Mr. Hall, Crossice; Mr. 
White, Lugate; Mr. Campbell, Y.S., 
Galashiels; Mr. Renwick, Hawkbnra; 
Mr. Jamieson, Muttonhole; Mr. Logan, 
Jun., Legerwood ; Mr. Inglis, Brother- 
shiels; Mr.Broomfield,Lauder; Mr.John 
Cairns (Secretary), Ac., Ac. 

The Chairman, before calling on the 
Delegates, said he was sure all those 
present would join with him in saying 
that the Committee of Management of 
that club deserred every praise for having 
called a special meeting to hear the report 
of the Canadian Delegates—(applause). 
He would now call upon Mr. Elliot, who, 
he believed, would treat of the Province 
of Ontario, the Province of Quebec, and 
the Eastern Townships. 

MB. ELLIOT’S REPORT. 

Mr. Elliot said— Gentlemen, having 
been appointed by Mr. Dyke, Canadian 
Government Agent, Liverpool, to go to 
Canada and report upon the advantages 
Vk hich that country holds out to agricultur¬ 
ists, I shall endeavour in this paper to state 
my views thereon as clearly as possible. 
Sailing from Liverpool on the 11th Sept, 
in the good ship “ Peruvian,*’ we landed 
at Quebec oa the 21st, having had a good 
passage. Thence we started by Grand 


AT STOW. 

Trunk Railway for Richmond and 
Sherbrooke, in the Eastern Townships, 
travelling through a poor country moBt 
of the way, and badly farmed as a rule. 
The population principally French. 
Sept, 22.—Started from Sherbrooke and 
drove 30 miles through the counties of 
Compton and Stansteod. We were not 
very favourably impressed with the soil 
upon the whole, a great part of the 
country being badly farmed. Where well 
farmed, the crops were all good, turnips 
specially so. We visited the Hon. M. H, 
Cochrane’s farm, near Compton, where 
we were most hospitably entertained. It 
extends to about 1200 acres, upon which 
he raises magnificent crops of all kinds, 
and that entirely without artificial 
manures. He can house 400 cattle, 
besides breeding horses of vario r j kinds. 
There are large piggeries, and aso bams 
capable of holding all the crops. There 
are besides, a fine house, garden, and 
greenhouses, and large orchards, all of 
which with improvements cost him rather 
under 40 dollars per acre. We also in¬ 
spected his far-famed herd of shorthorns 
(reared 1100 feet above sea level), which 
certainly for numbers and general excel¬ 
lence could not easily be excelled, I 
may mention one two-year-old heifer for 
which he refused 5000 guineas. He also 
keeps a flock of Shropshire Downs, sheep 
in my opinion very suitable for the coun¬ 
try ; the ram lambs of which he sells at 
six months old; and they realise from 
30 to 40 dollara per head. Land can be 
bought in this district with ordinary 
buildings from 20 to 30 dollars per acre. 
Sept. 23.—Started from Sherbrooke at 12 
midnight for Ottawa where we arrived 
at 3 p.m., after a very tiresome journey. 
Thecountiy betweenMontreal and Ottawa 
poor and badly farmed. Wc inspected the 
Parliamentary and other Public Buildings 
beautifully Bituated on the banks of the 
Ottawa river. Sept, 24.—Visited the 
Exhibition which, taken as a whole, was 
very good. The several cattle classes were 
well represented—the Shorthorns and 
Herefords especially so. The sheep classes 
as arule were only middling.altliough there 
were many fine animals amongst them. 
Pigs were well represented, especially 
the Berkshire breeds, Horses as a class 
I did not think much of, although I have 
no doubt very suitable for the country ; 
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bnt appeared to no to be too light for 
heavy work. Boots, grains, nud fruit of 
every description, too numerous to men* 
lion, could not be excelled iu any country; 
while every other industry was well re¬ 
presented and very creditable to n young 
country. Sept, 25 and 26.—Drovo out 
into the country both days, and also 
visited exhibition. Did not think much of 
the country,asarub, for farming. Started 
for Toronto at 10 p.m. Sept. 27.—Arrived 
at Toronto, noon, passing through some 
\cry good conn try along the shores of the 
Lake Ontario. The crops, from the 
appearance of the stubble, had been good. 
Few turnips grown in the district; fine 
country for fruit. We saw many large 
orchards as we passed along at the farm 
palaces. Good crops of secoud clover 
which were being cut for seed. Farmers 
all busy sowing wheat; and mnny fields 
well up. Land con be bought here for 
deHart per acre. In the afternoon we 
saileti aei o« the Lake to Niagara. Sept. 
23.—Visited the Falls (a very grand 
sight), and all places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. This is a great fruit¬ 
growing district. Sept. 29.—Left Niagara 
for Toronto, byway of Hamilton; passed 
through some fair good countiy, and for 
the most port badly farmed; fruit and 
wheat being the principal crops, the 
pastures having a poor apjKsarance. After 
leaving Hamilton, Hie farming improved. 
Cuming along we saw a good number of 
well-bred cattle in the fields. Sept. 30.— 
oct off for London, by way of Grand 
Trunk Railway,which we reachcdatl P.M. 
Passed through a good country most of 
the way ; fairly well farmed. Very little 
pasture land, and what was, looked poor 
and closely eaten. A good many fairly 
bred cattle along the route. Visited 
the Exhibition for a short time. Oct. 
1 .—Visited Mr. Carling's, M.P., extensive 
breweries; a very interesting sight— 
petroleum being the only fuel used iu the 
works.* The barley and hops used are 
grown in the neighbourhood. Drove out 
to the Waterworks, and returned by 
steamboat on the Thames. A very fine 
sail. Afterwards, visited the Exhibition, 
where every class of stock was well re¬ 
presented ; as also machineiy, imple¬ 
ments, and manufactures of all kinds, 
together with the usual display of fruits, 
vegetables, and roots. I was very favour¬ 
ably impressed with the tall and healthy 
appearance of the people here, especially 
the ladies ; and there can be no better 
sign of a good country than the healthy 
appearance of its people. Oot. 2. —Left 
London by 6.40 A.M. train for Bothwell, 
from whence we drove to Dresden byway 
of Florence, through a middling country. 
The soil very unequal; in some parts 


light and sandy, while others again were 
strong day; then some times would pass 
through good loamy soil, in parts very 
badly farmed. The straw apparently is 
of no value to the farmers, as in many 
instances it Is allowed to rot in the fields. 
From Dresden to Chatham (the latter a 
fine town of 8000 inhabitants), through 
a fine country, and many portions of it 
well farmed, although the wasteful prac¬ 
tice of leaving the straw in the fields to 
rot, and in many instances burning it, 
was being very generally practised. Oct, 
3.—Took on extensive circuitous drive 
this forenoon, when we saw by .far the 
best land we had yet seen. Saw very 
fine farms on bot\i pides of the river 
Thames, upon which there is communica¬ 
tion with the lakes by steamboat. The 
land in this district is of a strong loamy 
nature, and will prow any kind of crops in 
abundanecyear after year without manure. 
We saw large fields of vciy fine maize in 
this district, also great fields of wheat 
grown successively thereon for many years. 
It is also a very good grazing countiy. 
Some of lire farmers hero fatten a largo 
number of cattle for export to Britain, 
which, they informed u«, had paid them 
very well, and to all appearance it is a 
trade that will extend very rapidly. In 
the afternoon we drove by way of Buck- 
horn to Blenheim, throngh a fine country, 
and generally well fanned. Grapes, 
peaches, and apples are very extensively 
grown in this district in the open air. 
\Ve drove for many miles alone the high¬ 
way, with orchards on both sides, which 
extend all the way to Detroit, a distance 
of over 30 miles. The fruit was most 
abundant, and is a vciy profitable crop. 
They are starting sugar beet factories in 
this district. The sugar beet here grows 
to perfection, from 40 to 60 tons per acre, 
and for which they pet 5 dollars per ton 
at the factory. I consider a great portion 
of the land I saw to-day as good, and 
in many instances much better, than the 
land around Edinburgh, and, as I said 
before, it will grow wheat and maize 
year after year without manure. Saw 
again to-day great stacks of straw burn¬ 
ing, a most wasteful practice. Driving 
through the district in company with the 
Sheriff, I drew his attention to this, and 
suggested that he should pass an Act 
making it criminal to put such good 
fodder into flames, at which he laughed, 
and said he thought it a good idea. In 
reference to thiB, the Sheriff told me of 
an enterprising farmer who had shifted 
his barns three times to get rid of accu¬ 
mulated manure. The Sheriff had ai 60 
seen large quantities of straw pitched 
into the river from the thrashing machine. 
Farms here can be bought from 20 to 75 
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dollars per acre, according to the state of 
cultivation ami buildings. Oct. 4.—Drove 
thi 4 * morning towards the lake. The laud 
is good, with a gentle slope and southern 
gxposure, and grown any kind of cron to 
perfection. Some farms here could be 
bought from 30 to BO dollars rcr acre. 
Looked like a good investment. Driving 
to Kidget-nn—where they liad a local 
show, which was a very creditable 
Exhibition—from thence to Thnmcsvillc, 
win re we to»-k train to IngPHnll. Be¬ 
tween Blenheim and Thamcsvillc the soil 
is various, mostly light; good portion 
new country, partly cleared. Leaving 
the train at Ingersoll, we drove to Wood- 
stock, in comity Oxford. Light gravelly 
soil most of the way. Oct 6.—Drove to 
Eastwood, a farm of 1000 acres, 200 un¬ 
cleared, with a commodious mansion 
pleasantly situated in a park of 0B acres, 
fine outbuildings, gardens, lawns, &c., 
and a beautiful place to reside. We 
were hospitably entertained by Mr. T. C. 
Pnttcsnn, who wishes to sell the place, and 
asks 50.000 dollars for it. The land be¬ 
tween this and Woodstock looked poor I 
and worn out. Oct, 6.—Went by rail to 
Bow Park Farm; about 1000 acres. Drove 
round a great portion of it, and inspected 
all the stock, which consists of the famous 
herd of pedigree shorthorns (the largest 
in the world, upwards of 400), besides 
100 cows, kept for nurses, &c. It would 
be impossible to describe the different 
strains of this herd in a short statement 
of this kind. Suffice it to say, they have 
generally carried first honours wherever 
they have gone. There is also a small 
flock of Leicester sheep kept, which are 
very select. The buildings are vciy sub¬ 
stantial, and well adapted to the require¬ 
ments of such a large establishment. The 
land is well fanned in every rc«pect, and 
certainly managed on scientific principles. 
We were vciy hospitably entertained by 
the energetic manager, Mr. Clay, jun., a 
well-known Berwickshire gentleman, and 
spent a pleasant and profitable afternoon. 
The country through which we passed 
was in part vciy good land, hops being 
grown to a certain extent. Oct . 7.—Our 
drive from Woodstock to-day was tlirough 
a veiy fine country, where we saw some 
very good, well-farmed land. Visited 
Ecvcral luge cheese factories, which 
seemed to be well-managed, everything 
being the perfection of cleanlines'*. Mr. 
Smith, whom we called upon, had just tied 
up 40 cattle to feed, which he informed 
ns was very profitable. We stayed dinner 
with Mr. Donaldson, originally from 
Cumberiand, who has a fine farm of 300 
acres, for part of which he paid 85 
dollars per acre. His horns and stables arc 
vrell arranged and substantial, and every¬ 


thing well managed. From this wc drove 
to Ingersoll throngji a vciy good country 
ns a rule, rather more hilly than wo 
had yet seen. Saw a vciy considerable 
number of cattle and sheep in the field-, 
mostly fair sorts. Principally a dairy 
district, nil the milk being sent into the 
cheese factories. Cows, we are informed, 
will pay 30 to 40 dollars each. Oct 8,— 
From Ingersoll to Norwich wo drove 
through a ujiy fine country, where we saw 
a great ninny farms with fine brick 
houses and other substantial outbuildings. 
Judging from outward appearances, fann¬ 
ers m this district seem to be in a vciy 
prosperous condition. There is here a vciy 
considerable extent of grazing land, well 
storked with good cattle. From Norwich 
to Woodstock the land is much the same ; 
all the farmers seemingly prosperous; 
houses and outbuildings good andthcland 
well cvltivated. Farms here would sell 
from 70 to 80 dollars per acre, but not 
many in this district for sale. Oct 9.— 
went by rail from Simeoc in comity Nor¬ 
folk, principally through a poor country, 
j A great fire many years ago had burned a 
large portion of forest, the trees in many 
places still standing, giving the country a 
weird appearance. The wood here being 
mostly pine, the fields under cultivation 
arc still full of stumps which will Inst for 
a hundred years, unless taken up by the 
stumping machine. Tkc«e stumps are 
quite unlike the hardwood, which will rot 
in a few years. Driviug round by Water¬ 
ford we saw some vciy fine-looking, wcll- 
cultreated farms. The soil mostly of ft 
light description, in our opinion too much 
so. I called on Mr. Alexander Hunter, my 
predecessor in my farm Allanshaws. It is 
needless to say he was delighted tw 
see me. Hehas now retried fromfarming, 
and lives in the outskirts of the town, 
where he has a vciy fine place, Oct. 10.— 
Driving by lake Eric shore, along with 
Mr. Hunter, as far as Fort Dover, we saw 
a number of good farms. He garc me a 
vciy good report of the country generally 
for farmiug. In his own wouls, “you 
can grow any kind of crop to perfec¬ 
tion/* He has grown, some seasons, 400 
bushels of carrots (60 lbs. per bushel) 
upon a quarter of an acre. He a!>o 
says, “ Pat a sheep on the wor.-t sroundin 
Canada, and it will make them thi< k fat,” 
which I can corroborate, having never 
seen a lean sheep while there. Oft. 1 1.— 
Came by rail from Simcoe to Stratford; 
it being market day there fur wheat, 
potatoes, and vegetables of all kinds, 
poultry and butchers* meat. Price of 
wheat I dollar 20 cents per bushel, turkeys 
about 75 cents, geese 60 to 60 cents, and 
chickens from 12 to 25 cents. Drove out 
! in the afternoon with Mr, Hay, M.P.P* 
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Wo ?aw many ftno farms. Tho fall wheat 
was moro forward hero than districts we 
have yet visited. Land hero can be 
bought* with good buildings* from 30 to 
60 dollars per acre. Oct, 12.—Sunday. 
Oct, 13.—Drove to Milverton, and CAlled 
upon several formers, oldcount’ymcn, who 
had all becu very successful. A good 
country* in ports recently bottled. Farm** 
can be bought hero from 30 to 50 dollars 
per acre. Saw n great many good cattle, 
which they feed for tho British market. 
From Milverton to Listowol we drove 
through a fine country—a good part new; 
all the wheat forward. Oct, 14.—We 
went to sec a rotary plough working in n 
stubble field dose by the town. This is a 
mo*t remarkable implement. When some 
little improvements nrc mode upon it, 
which the inventor explained to ns he 
meant to carry out, I am certain it will 
come into general use for some kinds of 
work. A boy with a pair of light horses 
will plough five acres a day with it. After- 
wants drove into the country, returning 
to Listowel for luncheon,', We passed 
through n considerable section of lately 
reclaimed land; in many parts the wheat 
was very far forward, and in some in¬ 
stances inclined to “lodge/ 1 which show's 
the richness of the soil. From Listowel 
to Harrison, Co.Wellington, drove through 
a £*>"! country, mostly new. In pass¬ 
ing along we saw lots of very well- 
bred cattle. A good many roots grown 
here, and all a good crop. Land can 
be bought here from 25 to 50 dollars per 
acre. October 15.—From Harrison we 
drove to Walkerton, by way of Xewstead, 
in Co. Bruce, through a fair good country, 
some parts new and more hilly than what 
we had yet seen. Saw many good stone 
farm houses. A good many Germans in 
this locality, who are generally good 
farmers. Oct. 16.—Drove a wide circuit 
this forenoon, calling at Mr. River’s, who 
i* originally from Devonshire. He has a 
herd of veiy good shorthorn cattle, and 
very excellent root crops. We had 
luncheon with him. The land we passed 
through to-day is mostly of a light des¬ 
cription, Came to Wingham, in county 
Huron, through a great portion of new 
country. The soil mostly of a rich nature. 
Land, where we have been to-day. can be' 
bought from 25 to 50 dollars j»*r acre. 
October 17.—Went by rail from Wingham 
to Clinton, whence we drove to Scaforth, 
through a very good well-farmed countiy. 
In passing along we pulled wheat over 
two feet high which was sown in Septem¬ 
ber. I may mention that we have seen 
hundreds of acres stocks with cattle and 
sheep to keep it down. There are large 
numbers of well-bred cattle in this district, 
which is one of the best we had seen; 


price of land here from 60 to 60 dollars 
por acre. Took train at Scaforth for 
Guelph, passing through agood and fairly 
well-farmed countiy all the way* < October 
18*—Visited tho Agriculturta^ College 
and Model Farm, 660 acres in extent, 
established about five years ago j it is an 
excellent institution, and doubtless will 
be of great benefit to the country. There 
arc generally about 100 students, who 
perform mast of the work upon the 
farm, and undergo a special course of 
training to fit them for farmers. The 
various breeds of cattle and sheep are kept, 
and nil the different grains, roots, ami 
vegetables grown upon the farm, of which 
a correct account is kept, enabling 
them to judge which is the most profitable. 
Wc called at Mr. Whitslaw’s (originally 
from Berwickshire), a fine farm of 35 m 
acres, well cultivated. We saw there 
a very fine flock of Leicester sheep, and 
some good cattle. Moving on we cAlleil 
on Mr. Hobson, who has also a fine farm 
of 350 acres and a herd of good shorthorns. 
October 11).—Sunday. After church drove 
with Mr. Loidlaw, M.P. for Guelph 
(originally from Hawick), to his farm, 
about seven miles from the town. He has 
a fine place and good stock. He has 
kindly sent me a statement of what he 
considers can be made of a 200 acre farm 
under ordinaiy circumstance**. This I 
believe to be a very fair and moderately- 
drawn statement, as far as I am able to 
judge, and which goes to prove that 74 
per cent can be made off farming 
capital, but this docs not include the 
increase in the value of the land. 
Remained overnight with Mr. Laidlaw, 
who drove me into Guelph in the morning. 
October 20.—Took a drive into the country 
round about Guelph* Generally speaking 
the cattle are good in this district Some 
of the land has the appearance of being 
worn out, while some was in very good 
condition. Wc visited the Messrs, 'Watt’s 
farm, a good place. They have an excel¬ 
lent herd of shorthorns.« We observed 
that a good crop of swedes were bring 
lifted—23 tons per acre. October 21.— 
Came by rail to Toronto through a good 
country. Toronto is a large and fine city, 
beautifully situated on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. Splendid villas extend far out 
into the countiy in every direction. 
October 22.—We visited several good 
farms near Toronto which were for sile. 
The proprietors were asking from 100 to 
125 dollars per acre; I think a high price. 
October 23.—We went by rail to St. 
Catherine’s, and drove into the countiy—a 
great fruit-growing district. We visited 
a vineyard of 50 acres—a most interesting 
sight—where they were just finfclung 
gathering the grapes, which they make 
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into wine. This industry, it is expected, 
will grow into greater proportions. Octo- 
her 24,—Left Toronto by rail for Montreal 
(a fourteen hours* journey), passing 
through a great diversity of country, 
Some of it was very good, upon which 
hops were grown to n considerable extent. 
One portion of the journey extended 
about SO miles through a very poor die- 
trict. October 26.—Stayed in Montreal 
all day, and went up to Mount Royal 
Fark, from which you get one of the 
finest and most extensive views in the 
world. My friend Mr. Irvine, who has 
been all over Europe, declared it to bo 
liner than the Bay of Naples. The 
Windsor Hotel, at which we stayed, is 
allowed to be oue of the finest on the 
American continent. OcU 20,—Sunday 
in Montreal, 1 Oct 27.—Left Montreal 
by train for Cooksliirc, in the Eastern 
Townships. Crossed the St. Lawrence by 
the tubular bridge, nearly two miles in 
length. Thence passed through a very 
extensive track of fiat land, mostly 
occupied by French settlers. Apparently 
good lnnd, but very much exhausted. 
In parts nothing but a bed of thistles. 
From tlicie we passed through a swampy 
6 crubby country to Richmond, where we 
ftopped 20 minutes; and thence on to 
Sherbrooke. Did not think highly of this 
part of the country. After half on hour 
we started for Cooksliirc, where the rail¬ 
way passed through a swampy poor 
country. Oct 28.—Starting from Cook- 
shire we had a hurried glance at the 
Hon. J. H. Tope's farm of 1000 acres in 
extent. We were informed he was feed¬ 
ing 160 cattle. We drove to Sherbrooke 
by way of Compton, The countiy we 
passed through was of a hilly, stony 
nature, generally more fit for grazing 
than cultivation; yet in several places 
we saw that hops had been grown. Taken 
altogether it is a rough country. Farms 
here can be bought from 15 to 30 dols. 
per acre. A great many of them extend 
to 400 acres and' upwards. Nearly 
every farm here has a maple grove, 
from which they make the maple 
sugar. From Compton to Sher¬ 
brooke- the countiy is much better, 
although still partly stony. Some 
good grazing and fine mcndowland along 
the river St. Francis. Altogether, by 
judicious selection, many good farms of 
considerable extent could be got at a 
moderate price in comparison with 
Ontario. The Townships most suitable 
for farmers to go to areDuihara, 
Compton, Bamston, Stanstcad, Eton, 
Newport, Bury, Ascot, Dudswell, Skipton, 
Kingsv, and Alilboum. Oct 29.—Left 
Sherbrooke by rail for Quebec, pacing, 
jeneraUy speaking, through a jK>or country. 


Oct, 80.—Drove to the Falls of Mount 
Morency, a distance afnino miles, passing 
through some vciy flno land ns good as 
any wo hod seen. Oct 81.—Visited the 
citadel and all other sights worth seeing 
in Quebec. Mr, 1 .—Sailed for Liverpool 
in the Allan S.S. “ Sardinian,” where wa 
arrived safely on the 10th. I hnvo do* 
scribed the country through which I passed 
ns fairly os 1 was able to fudge. The roads 
in some counties aro very good, in others 
again inferior. The “gravel” roads are 
generally in good repnir. Tlio railway 
communication is good and cheap, and 
they are always building more. Regard* 
ing the climate, it is hotter in summer 
and colder in winter than at. home. The 
autumn or fnll is delightful, ns I con 
speak from experience. The atmosphere 
being clear and dry one docs not feel the 
extremes so much. Winter (which is con¬ 
sidered by many such a drawback to 
Canada) generally commences, in the parts 
I visited, about, the middle of December 
and goes into March. Although little or 
no ploughing is done, farmers have 
plenty of work preparing wood for next 
season’s fuel, and other odds and ends. 
I find after due enquiry that cattle oro 
not housed longer than in Scotland, and 
it is the universal testimony of the 
people that their winters are most enjoy¬ 
able. I consider that farming in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec is in a 
transition 6tate. The growing of wheat 
in Manitoba and the North-West Terri¬ 
tories, which will increase with rapid 
strides, must soon affect the growers of 
wheat in these provinces. They are 
already alive to that fact, and for some 
time back have been increasing thitr 
stocks of cattle and sheep. Cakes, in¬ 
stead of being mostly killed, as foimerly, 
to save the milk for making butter and 
cheese, arc now all reared, whi.*li in a 
very short time must euormouriy incicase 
the supply of cattle for exportation to 
this countiy*. The Dominion of Canada, 
from the energetic nature of its people 
and boundlessrcsourccs of every kind, has 
a great future before it. With lcgaid to 
farmers emigrating to the Piovince of 
Ontario, or the Eastern Townships, 
Province of Quebec. 1 have not the 
slightest hesitation in recommending 
them to do so : as I am saiUlicd. from 
what I saw, that men with mockiate 
capital could do better titan they can at 
home ; and that for several reason*. In 
the first place, you can buy and k a 
farm for little more than it takes to -took 
one at home; then thoic i- no rent to 
pay, and taxes are very light; they do 
not exceed from 4d. to ll>d. per acre, 
according to the value of the property. 
You can make the most of the land by 



growing the mn*d profitable crop'’, and j 
those b£at suited to your soil nnd climate. 
Tbeic you have no lawyer factor, pro- | 
scribing in along antiquated lease, whicli 
almost, no man cun understand, what crops 
yon shall grow, anil what semi you shall 
sow, ns If yon did not undcistand your 
business better than he is ablo to tend* 
yon, and, generally speaking, binding 
you to protect the landlords* hares to eat 
your own crops. In my own case, how¬ 
ever, I have b^on very liberally dealt with, 
both as regards cropping clauses and 
game. Again, a runu going then* with a 
family can got a first-class education free 
for his children, which at home costs a 
great deal of money, I consider their 
educational system one of the bc*t possi¬ 
ble. Iu a new country there are many 
more opportunities and openings turning 
up than there arc iu an old cuuutry, that 
young men of intelligence and enterprise 
can take advantage of. Regarding men 
with large capital and wishing to farm 
extensively, I do not think the older 
provinces bo well suited, as a difficulty 
would be found in getting a large tract 
of land in one block at n moderate price. 
From all accounts, and I have the best 
information from practical men, Manitoba 
or the North-West Territories would be 
the best place for farming on a large scale; 
and I would say these arc also the places 
for a poor man. There he can get 160 
acres of land free ; and if he has a family, 
each member eighteen years of age gets 
the same ; bo that lie has a large farm at 
once, his own propei ly for ever, and no 
rent to pay. Iu conclusion, I beg to ex¬ 
press my wannest thanks to Sir John A. 
Macdonald, the Premier of Canada, the 
Hon. J. II. Pope, Minister of Agriculture, 
and the other members of the Canadian 
Government, for the attention they paul 
ua ; as also those gentlemen who accom¬ 
panied us through the provinces. While 
tlie farmers and gentlemen in the towns 
through which we passed wore unending 
in their kindness and hospitality, they 
were always ready to give information 
and show us everything ia their power. 

MR. LOGAN’S RETORT. 

Mr. Logan— who was greeted with 
cheers—read the following report 

Having been asked by the Government 
of Canada to go out there as a delegate 
along with others, to report on the ad\.m- 
tage» and resources of that country, ami to 
give our friends and the Ihcss information 
on our return, it was arranged that we 
should sail fiom Liveipool on the 11th 
September, 1879. AVe took our passage 
on board the Allan steamship “Permian," 
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Cupt, .Smith, ami ni rived at QtiuW on 
Sunday, Hint SiMitnuber. Wo want by 
train to Richmond, mid our party divide l; 
Homo going on to Ottawa mid othor.s and 
myuolf going to Shorbroolv*, where \vi got 
a conductor who showed us tho country. 
Ftum S‘ luhvooko, wheio wo arrived cm 
Monday morning, wo drove on to t'ump' m 
and visited tho farm of tho lion. M. II. 
Cochi nm*, which is a wry lino one. A!t< r 
partaking of his hospitality, wo walked 
out to see his farm, which consists of loth) 
acres, mostly in /puss, with tho exerp iou 
of fiQ acres in grain and 25 acres iu hwc lidi 
turnips and mangold. The grain crop h h 
been a very good one judging from tho 
nppoaranco of the stnbhln, tho hancst 
having been completed before our nnivul. 
Tho turnip cion was the best I over saw nt 
tho season ; Mr Corhrnno told us they 
would still grow till November, when they 
would be lilted, lie 1ms 400 cattlo on tho 
farm, the most of which mo puio-hred 
shorthorns. Tlmy certainly are a very lino 
lot, ami aro bred from the finest stock that 
England could pinduec. He gets high 
prices for tho stock for luoeding pmpotcs, 
even when sent bnex to England. He also 
feeds a good many cattle during winter, lor 
which ho gets £10 each for profit. Tha 
stock of sheep on this burn is of the Shrop¬ 
shire bleed, and ho sells tho lambs iioru 
£5 to £6 each for breeding. Resides tho 
grain and turnip crops, he lias an linmcnso 
crop of hay, all being consumed by tho 
cattle ami sheep dmiug the winter. Ho 
sows amongst the giain 2 lbs. of red 
clover. 2 lbs. of nlsike, and 8 lbs. of 
timothy glass; and cuts twice yearly for 
three consecutive years (4J toii3 per aeie), 
an immense crop of hay. This iunn is iu 
very high order, and is exceedingly well 
managed. Mr. Cothrnne p lys his work¬ 
men nt tho rate of 12 dollars per month, 
with board. 

AVo also visited several farms in tho 
Eastern Townships, ranging in extent from 
400 to 600 acres, with plenty of wood, 
good buildings, and streams of clear w uter, 
and which might be bought from *25 to 3(> 
dollars per ncie. The land here Union* 
adapted for the raiding and feeding of 
stock, and for growing root ciops than for 
grain. There is nLo abundance of fruit, 
viz., apples and small frui* of the best 
description. AVe all thought that the 
Eastern Townships distliet w a> a \ cry good 
country to farm. 

Loading this, \re proceeded by rail to 
Ottawa, met the other delegates, mid bad 
| a conference with the Hon. J. II. Tope, 

; Minister of Agriculture. As tho distiiet 
show was being held at that time, wo paid 
a visit to it, and inspected all the stock j 
it was there where the Low Park stock 
took &o many piizes. The cattle were fc 
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very lino lot; some of our English Inwiiow 
would hiivu lictn suipiisud at the exhihl- 
tion of hUcIi cuttlu thoro, Thu horses and 
sheep did not come up to our expectation, 
but tliu roots nml grain fiom Manitoba 
wme, on tho otliur 7iuud, tlio wonder of 
all. Them wus u crush ovory day to got 
Into tliu hull to sue tho wotidorlul roots 
nml mitnpIuN of giuiu. Wo ulso visited the 
farms in tho neighbourhood of Ottawa, but 
saw nothing very good from tho tiwo wo 
loft tliu Lastum Townships. 

Ottawa has sprung up within tho last 
thirty ycHrs. The Parliamentary Buildings 
aro very line, being built of hown atono, 
and standing, as thoy do. on high ground, 
1 mvo a vi ry commanding appourunco. 
There arc several other public buildings 
and a few streets of tho same matorial, but 
tho most of tho city is built of wood. 
Hears havo boon killed ou tho present site 
of tho Parliamentary Buildings by inon 
still alivo. Leaving Ottawa at night wo 
had not an opportunity of scoing about us 
till we came near Toronto, wbero tho land 
again improvos. As we had a little time 
to spare wo paid a vist to the celebrated 
Falla of Niagara, and viewed them botli by 
day-light and torch-light, and a grander 
sight 1 never saw— iu fact, it is worth 
going 3000 miles to see this alone. We 
also visited the burning spring closo to 
tho falls, which was discovered by some 
Indians. They hud an encampment near 
it and their iiiu ignited the vapour, which 
is sulphurated hydrogen gas, and burns 
with a very brilliant light. It is now 
enclosed, and the gas is led up through a 
pipo about lbur icet from tho ground. i 

After seeing all tho sights there, for 
variety wo rutumed to Toronto by the 
Gioat Western Railway, having come up 
by Luke Ontario. The land ou the south 
side is more of a fruit country—grapes, 
apples, pears, and peaches being in great 
abundance. Fiom Hamilton to Toronto 
the land looked well, but we had not the 
same opportunity of judging from a rail¬ 
way carnage. Next day we went to the 
grain market, where wheat was selling at 
1*16 dollars per bushel of 60 lbs.; barley, 
1 cent, per lb., 48 lbs. to the bushel; hay 
at 9 dollars per ton of 2000 lbs.,—the hay 
is a mixture of clover and Timothy grass. 
In the butchers' market beef was sellingat 
5 cents, per lb., lamb at 6 cents, per lb. 
wholesale pi ice. Tho 4 lb. loaf at that 
time was 12 cents.; flour per barrel of 
200 lbs., price 5*25 dollars. 

Sept. 30.—We started for Manitoba, 
asstng through Brampton, Guelph, and 
tratford. Tho land is good and tho turnip 
crop excellent, and the country in general 
had a very fine appearance. We otten re¬ 
marked that there were very few cattle, 
and those not of a good stamp. Tho 


farmers are now directing their attention 
inure to tho brooding ol cuttle of a ••'"lit 
sort. Formerly all the rnlves, or n. <, 
wero killed when dropped, whcrca* .■» 
they uro all reared to be sent to Brit.. n. 
Wo sailed from Sarnia on tho 1st October, 
mid reached Godorich about olovon o'clock 
sumo day, and remained there for three 
hours, taking iu barrels of snlt. An im¬ 
mense quantity of suit of the finest quality 
is mudo thoro, Tho brine is taken from 
wells 600 foot drop, afterwards boiled and 
then put into barrels and sent to dilfcient 
parts of tho country, and sold at 70 cents, 
per barrel. 

Tho scenery up Lakes Huron and Supe¬ 
rior is very grand, Wo also visited the 
silver minus at Silver Island, tho i idlest in 
the world. We arrived at Thunder Bay, 
now Prince Arthur’s Landing, on Saturday, 
4th Octobor, intending to remain thoro till 
Monday morning. 

We were asked by two members of the 
Canadian Government, the Hon. Mackenzie 
Bowoll and Hon. Mr. Aikens, to go with 
them to inspect the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way, which the Canadian Government are 
now making to Winnipeg. We travelled 
130 miles along the line, which was vcit 
smooth, and everything, seemed well 
balanced aud finished. Thu land all the 
way was poor, a great deal of tho wood 
burned down, and only stumps remaining. 
It is expected the lino will bo opened 
through m the course of another year. 

We proceeded on our journey in the 
afternoon by way of Duluth, arriving next 
day at noon, having travelled on the 
lakes 900 miles. Wo then went by the 
Noithern Pacific Railway up the banks of 
the St. Louis River, which are very steep 
aud rugged and well-wooded, but darkness 
coming on prevented us from seeing much. 
On daylight appealing we hud arrived in 
the prairie countiy, where no trees are to 
be seen aud very little cultivation, and 
from this it is prairie ground all the way 
to Winnipeg, tho capital of Manitoba, 
where wo arrived on Friday morning, 
having travelled 500 miles from Duluth. 
The mayor and civic authorities met us at 
the statiou and accompanied us to aa 
hotel, and made arrangements for our 
travelling through Manitoba early in the 
morning. This, however, was departed 
from, as wo did not leuro Winnipeg till 
thiee o'clock for Portage-la-Prairie, and 
only travelled 34 miles that afternoon, 
anil arrived at a small inn called Houses 
on Pigeon Lake. After leaving Winnipeg 
the land is of a black, sticky loam, aria 
very swampy for seven or eight miles along 
the banks of the Assiniboine River, when 
it begius to improve. There is not much 
cultivation till we get to a place called 
High Bluff, where the land *) very good, 
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growing very fine crops of wheat, judging 
from tho appearance of the stubble ana the 
bulk of grain in stocks, nono of which ore 
thatched, nor does it soem to be thought 
necessary that they should be thatched, 
but it gives thorn a very slovenly 
appearance. All the land round this 
district is very, good, being four 
feet deep of bluck loam, as wo saw from a 
sand pit The water is also good, as we 
drank some from tho crock. Tho land 
here has grown wheat for 40 years in suc¬ 
cession, yielding from 25 up to 40 bushels 
per acre, weight 60 lbs. per bushel, and 
selling for 60 cents per bushel. The far¬ 
mers had sold it too soon, as tho price had 
gone up very much. There are not many 
oats sown hero, but the general produce is 
about 70 bushels por acre. We arrived at 
Portngo-la-Prairie on Saturday afternoon. 
Tho land is good all the way from High 
Bluff. From Winnipeg to Portage it is 
60 miles. On taking a walk in the evening 
wo had a conversation with n man who was 

K iiug. His form consists of 320 acres. 

Id us that he had grown wheat in 
succession for seventeen years, and that it 
had been in wheat thirteen years before he 
bought the farm, and had grown very good 
crops at an average of 32 bushels per acre 
of 60 lbs. weight per bushel. He also said 
that he could plough 2 acres daily with 
two very small horses. This man had also 
sold his wheat too soon. There is about 
40 ceuts per bushel differencebetween value 
of wheat in Manitoba and Montreal. This 
will be reduced to 20 cents or thereby 
when the Canadian-Pacific Kailway is made 
through to Winnipeg and on to Portage- 
la-Prairio. Wheat can be grown in Mani¬ 
toba for 55 cents per bushel, leaving a 
profit, the expense per acre for ploughing, 
harrowing, seed, sowing, cutting, binding, 
carrying, and thrashing, being 8 dollars. 
This is when the Sulkey plough is used. 
With this plough one man can turn over 
5 acres daily. It is a double-furrow plough, 
and is drawn by four horses or mules, tho 
man being seated and managing the plough 
with a lever. 


The Delegates here again divided, three 
going west in the direction of Rapid City, 
and the others and self returning to Win¬ 
nipeg by a more northerly route, where 
the land is equally good. We arrived at 
night a at jondside inn, about halfway to 
Winnipeg. Proceeding next day, on our 
wa v we met a man going from Ontario to 
Rapid City, about 100 miles west from 
Portage, wlio told ns that ho had bought 
1,920 acres of land for himself and five 
Hons, 320 acres each, viz., 160 acres called* 
M homestead," which he got free, and 160 
acres called "pre-emption, 19 for which he 
had to pay 9G0 dollars. This man was in 
great spirits at having acquired so much j 


property, and he seemed to have a pre¬ 
ference for the land about Rapid City and 
the Pembina Mountains to any other that 
he had seen. Wo also met a number of 
English immigrants going west to the 
neighbourhood of Rapid City. One of 
them had got into a “ slough*' (as it is 
called in tlint district), and we had to 
assist him out, tho reason of his having 
stuck fast being attributable to the state 
of the roads in wet weather, and their 
want of metal. Those men had two oxen 
in each waggon, for which they paid on an 
average 135 dollars, and 85 dollars for 
each waggon, and this was considered to 
bo very dear. Another man informed ns 
that he would not have loft England if his 
landlord had been more liberal with him. 
He had lost a lot of money in his farm, 
and the landlord rather than give him a 
reduction took tho farm into his own hands, 
and he was certain the landlord wonld lose 
money by it, and be obliged in a year or two 
to let it to someone else at half the rent 
At this season a groat many prairie fires 
take place, everything being so dry. Some 
of the settlers have lost all their property 
from not having taking the proper pie- 
caution, but by ploughing a good breadth 
of land round their homesteads this may 
be prevented. There are a good many 
cattle in this district, but not of a good 
sort, the prices ranging from 16 to 20 and 
40 dollars each, and for horses the prices 
being about 100 dollars. We also visited 
a herd of buffalo bulls and cows grazing 
among the native cows belonging to the 
Hon. James MacKay, who has a property 
near to Winnipeg. 

Oct. 14.—We set out for a southern 
inspection up tho Rod River. After leaving 
Winnipeg the land is swamjiy for some 
miles out, it then begins to improve, and 
where the people hove settled down, it is 
cultivated to a small extent. On repelling 
Morris, on the Scratching River, and for 
many miles round, tho land is good, the 
the country looks well, and the crops vciy 
fine. We remained at Morris all night. 
Passing along next morning some of our 
party were very successful in shooting a 
great many prairio chickens in the course 
of on hour. They are very abundant in 
some parts of the country. They are some¬ 
thing like the grouse in Scotland, but 
lighter in colour. The sport afforded great 
amusement to us all, and we lost no time 
by it, as the horses were resting and feed¬ 
ing. We then resumed our journey. The 
prairie grass to the west of Morris had been 
all burned, which gave the country a very 
dismal appearance. However, the soil is 
excellent, being black loam, but little or 
no cultivation till we get to Lowe's farm. 
This farm is the joint property of Mr. 
James Lowe, of Manchester, and Mr. John 
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Lowe, of Ottawa (Secretary to the Depart- Messrs. Riddell’s crop of wheat is generally 
inent of Agriculture), whose two sons are about 32 bushels per acre, and weighs 02 
in Manitoba. It is managed by Colonel lbs. per bushel. They intend going largely 
Westover, who has begun to cultivate on a into the breeding of cattle, ana we thought 
most extensive scale. The farm comprises they wero right They have a good lot at 
12,000 acres. He began to plough last present, nnd intend buying more this 
summer, and will sow 500 acres of wheat autumn. I have no doubt these gentlemen 
next spring, and will go on increasing every will in a few years make large fortunes. 1 
year until tho most of the land is under hope they may, as they are most indus- 
wheat. He has 25 horses at present, hut trious young men. 
instead of buying more horses he iutcuds Manitoba is a very healthy country, and 
purchasing a great ninny oxen or mules, has a very fertile soih It is generally very 
This will bo a magnificent farm in a few dry in summer, and in winter the cold is 
years. The soil is very good and deep, no greater, and tho buow seldom so deep, 
We could judge of this from wlmt we saw, as in Ontario. Plenty of wood can he got 
where Mr. Lowo was digging a well. It was at Winnipeg, and also at Rapid City, Tor 
fully two feet deep of truck loom. Ho hod, building purposes. There are two saw 
however, been unfortunate in his horses, mills being er ected at present The wood 
having lost eleven. We advised him not is sent down tho Saskatchewan River from 
to give them too much dry food, but to tho White Mini River and White Lake, 
give them some linseed or linseed coke. where plenty of timber is to be had. Coax 
After leaving Lowe's farm we drove has also been found on the Saskatchewan 
through many miles of prairie ground, but River in beds 2} feet thick, and on the 
saw no cattle. Our opinion was that thcro Pembina River 7 feet tliick. In fact it 
might be millions more cattle reared abounds everywhere, so that there will 
annually than there are at present, if he no lack of fuel. There is also a grist 
people would only go ont from the old mill erecting at Rapid City. There was a 
country and try it They wonld make great talk some time ago about the grass- 
fortunes, os there are thousands, nay hoppers doing gr eat damage to the wheat 
millions, of acres for sale. Our party again crop, but none have been seen for three or 
shot some prairie chickens. They ore in four years, and they don't expect to be 
great numbers, and there are thousands of annoyed again for years to come. In thin 
wild ducks. By-the-way, I may add there I report only what was told me. 
is neither gun nor game license requisite in Manitoba is very different from Ontario; 

Canada, and no gamekeepers to annoy one there are no 11*663 to hinder tho plough, 
as there are in Scotland. In fact, these men only prairie gross, and this must be 
have often been the means of creating bad ploughed down in Jane and July with a 
feeling between landlord and tenant there. furrow 2 inches deep and 12 or 14 inches 
Every one is astonished that the landlords wide. It is found that the soil is rotted 
of Scotland should so generally give cro- better in theso months from the heat being 
dence to their reports, os gamekeepers too so great. It is again ploughed over in the 
frequently misrepresent matters for their autumn or spring, and once yearly after, no 
own interest. In my own case I may manure being required. In fact, all the 
state 1 have not thus been annoyed, my straw, which in Britain would be converted 
landlord haring been kind enough to give into manure, is burned. The taxes are 
me the shooting on my farm. light, and the Canadian Government 

To return to our former subject. We reserve two sections in each township for 
arranged to visit another form, of 4,000 educational purposes. Each section con¬ 
acres, on Tobacco Creek, belonging to the tains 640 acres, and there are thirty-six 
Messrs. Riddell, sons of Mr. Riddell^ of sections in each township. My opinion is 
liundalca, Roxburghshire, at one rime that this is the country for British farmers 
President of the Scottish Chamber of to go to, as if we remain much longer at 
Agriculture. We drove up to their house, home our means will be all gone. Every 
and found them at home, and got a hearty year it is being diained away, and land- 
welcome. We were scarcely seated when lords make no concession. Wc are all 
a severe thunderstorm came on, followed aware that a bargain is a bargain ; but if 
by rain. Next morning it was dry though landlords would show a little consideration 
cloudy, but cleared away in the afternoon, in such bad times as we have of late yeais 
when we were driven through the farm, experienced they would be no losers in tho 
which is a veiy fine one, full of the wild long run. We had no idea when we 
rose, this being a sign of good land in entered on our present leases that we 
Manitoba. They have shown great wisdom were to have such a succession of bad 
in selecting such a good spot. They have seasons, and, combined with this, the 
a lot of land under the plough, and grow great increase of wages and ti.uksmen’s 
first-rate cropa of wheat, which they sell bills. Few fanners will be able to lenew 
for seed to people in their district. The j their leases. In their determination to 
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pet nil their rents, landlords aro only kill- 
insc th*' K'V.w that lavs tlio golden eggs. 
My a h i'.*o is, that as long as we have a 
little capital left to secure some of it in 
that country beyond the Atlantic where 
plenty of latnl can ho bought from tho 
Canaduu Government for one dollar 
per aero, equal to 4s. 2d. British 
money. 

Sitics leaving Manitoba the Hudson's 
Bay Company" have advertised for sale 
nun,000 acres out of 7,000,000 acres of 
limit which they hold in the North-West, 
from three dots, to six dols. per acre. ! 
They have two sections in each township, 1 
containing 040 acres each. The land re¬ 
quires no clearing of timber and no liming, 
and little or no draining, the most of it 
being dry and easily wrought; it only 
needs to l>Q ploughed, and at once it pro¬ 
duces good crops. Wo next took a run 
through Ontario, and having made ar¬ 
rangements with tho Hon. George Brown 
to vKit the far-famed herd of shorthorns at 
Bow Park we travelled by the Great Wes¬ 
tern Kailway by Hamilton, the scenery 
there being very grand, and equally so all 
the way to Harrisburg. Tho wheat crop 
was most luxuriant, hut we thought too 
far advanced for the season. Some of the 
farmers hod turned tlicir cattle into it, 
which was the best thing to do. In former 
days this system was pursued in Berwick¬ 
shire when the wheat was too far advanced 
(which was called getting proud). In that 
county it was stocked in April and May; 
but this is never done now, as there is 
little or no fallow wheat. On arriving at 
Brantford we were met by Mr. Clay, jnn., 
son of Mr. Clay, Kerchesters, Roxburgh¬ 
shire, also at one time President of the 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, who drove 
us out to Bow Park, which is a magnifi¬ 
cent farm, and examined the celebrated 
shorthorns, which are tho wonder of 
the Canadians and of every one else. 
Such a valuable lot of stock is seldom to 
be seen. They are mostly fed on the pro¬ 
duce of the farm—rye in spring, clover in 
summer, and Iudian com in winter. This 
is all put through the chatT-cutter and 
mixed with turnips, mangold, and a little 
linseed cake, which is very cheap in 
Canada. The Indian com, I may mention, 
grows 10 feet high, and is allowed to re¬ 
main out in stook all winter, and is taken 
in daily os required „ The cattle seem to 
thrive well on this mixture, as they were 
in fine order, and when sold they command 
high prices for breeding purposes. Iam sure 
the Canadians are under deep obligations 
to the Hon. George Brown, and also to the 
Hon. M. H. Cochrane of Compton, for 
introducing such a very fine herd of short¬ 
horns into their country. If those gentle¬ 
men had been in Britain, they would 


have been almost idolised. After leaving 
Bow Park, where wo were treated with the 
greatest kindness by Mr, Clay, wo drove 
on to Woodstock, and visited several farms 
in that neighbourhood, whore some of the 
farmers were taking up their Swedish tur¬ 
nips, from 600 to 700 bushels per aero of 
of 60 lbs. weight per bushel. They cut off 
tho shaw with a hook, and give them a 
doable turn with the harrows, which polls 
them up, and they are then ready for cart¬ 
ing to the root-house. They fiud no 
dilficulty in growing turnips if sown abont 
the middle of June. Good land sells in 
that district from 60 to 90 dollars per acre, 
according to situation, and with good 
buildings. We also visited a cheese factory, 
supposed to be the largest in Canada. 
Thoy make 45 cheeses daily of 60 lbs. weight 
each, which sell at 12 cents, per lb. Three 
months before onr visit they could not get 
6 cents, per lb., equal to 3d per lb. of our 
money. The farmers in the district send 
their milk to that factory. 

'When at Guclx>h, we drove out to the 
College of Agriculture. This institution 
was built by the Ontario Government for 
the training of farmers* sons and others in 
the Province of Ontario in the theory and 
practice of agriculture. There are ninety 
young men in the establishment Bach 
student is required to work five hours doily, 
for which he receives at the rate of 10 cents, 
per hour, tuition free, board and washing 
charged. The students do all the manual 
work on the form under the superintendence 
of a foreman for each department Thefarm 
consists of 550 acres, 400 acres of which are 
cleared. There are cattle and sheep, pigs 
and poultry on the farm, as well as gram. 

Notwithstanding all the beauty of On¬ 
tario, I must give a preference to Manitoba 
as the place to which we fanners must all 
I emigrate. Any one going to Manitoba, 
having £160, can take up one-half section 
1 (320 acres of land), viz., 160 acres home¬ 
stead, which he gets free from the Canadian 
Government by agreeing to reside on the 
property and cultivate it for three years; he 
can also take up another 160 acres, “ pre¬ 
emption,” for which he has to pay 1 dollar 
per acre, payable by instalments", the first 
instalment, with interest, being payable at 
the end of three years. Of course the 
settler can take up land near to a railway, 
for which he has to pay on pre-emption 2| 
dollars per acre. In my opinion this will be 
the cheapest It must be understood, when 
saying that a man with £160 may succeed, 
any one having £300 or £400 will get on 
much better, labourers*/ wages per day 
being to 2 dollars; and female servants 
per month, with board, 6 to 6 dollars; 
ploughmen, 1J dollars per day. Estimate 
for a settler going to Manitoba and taking 
np a quarter-section:— 



Provisions for one year 

Dels. 

... 200 

Ono yoke of oxtm ... 

... 130 

One waggon. 

... 30 

One cow ... ... 

... 39 

Plough and harrows 

... 30 

Chains, spades, forks, kc* 

... 20 

Stove and bedstead... 

... 33 

Seed. 

.. 120 

Building house and stable 

... 155 
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ual to £166 13s. 4iL of British money, 
lis sum may perhaps surprise sorao people 
in this couutry, hut it bus been done for 
even less. 

I rminot conclude my rcmarlcs without 
expressing heartily my gratitude for the 
thorough kindness I universally experi¬ 
enced from tlio Canadians during my 
sojourn amongst them. They are a most 
hospitable as well as a most industrious 
people. Tlio Delegates have also to tlmnk 
the Canadi&u Government for the great 
kindness shown them, ns well us the com¬ 
fortable arrangements made for them while 
travelling th tough their country. 

SIR. SNOWS RErORT. 

Sir. Snow, who was also received with 
applause, reported as follows (referring 
now an.I ngniu to a map of the Dominion 
which hung on the wall) :— 

Tlic Delegates pushed through for Ot¬ 
tawa, where they had an interview with 
the Minister of Agriculture for Canada, 
the Hon. J. IT. Tope. Nothing could be 
kinder than the reception they met with, 
anti I give you his words as nearly as I 
can recollect them.—— 4 Gentlemen,—We 
have invited you to this country to see it 
for yourselves: wc have no intention of 
saying to you we shall send you here, 
there, or anywhere; it is for you to pay 
where you wirii to go and there you shall 
be sent, and when you return tell your 
friends and neighbour* exactly what you 
ha\o seen. Tell them what is good about 
the country. 1 trust you will find nothing 
bad; but should you do so tell them 
that nl*=o.’ 

Having read an article in Chamber# 
Jovrmd more than twenty years ago about 
the fertile belt of North America, and 
knowing that a good deal of speculation 
existed in this country as to its capabili¬ 
ties for settlement, I requested to be sent 
there,—I point out on the map the route 
wo took—and I shall now proceed to speak, 
first, of the future facilities for getting in 
and out of the country; second, its adap¬ 
tation for wheat growing and cattle 
raising ; third, who should go there. 

Looking at the map, you will see, at the 
he&d of Lake Superior, Thunder Bay; 


from here a line is being constructed to* 
Winnipeg, through which much of the 
traffic must pass; and having a long 
stretch of water carriage by the lakes, it 
can be carried cheaply. Then there is the 
prcicnt line through United States ter¬ 
ritory, barely completed when we were 
there. This will be a competing line, and 
will serve a very useful purpose for taking 
produce iuto the States; but it is & very 
round-about road going from Canada, 
There is also a projected route via Nelson 
River and Hudson’s Bay, Fort York, winch 
is nbont the same distance as New York is 
from this countiy, but then it is only open 
for three months. Of course much could 
be done even in this short lime Jn ti uns¬ 
porting grain and cattle. 

The line from Thunder Bay to Winni¬ 
peg mainly goes through a veiy barren 
countiy; every article for the consump¬ 
tion of man and beast has to be carried in, 
and as it is rather a difficult subject in the- 
matter of gradients the cost is heavy; but 
wC't of Winnipeg the country is level and 
fertile, so that railways arc constructed 
cheaply. 1 under>taud 300 miles are 
already let at a very moderate figure. I 
should 6ay that in five years there will be. 
an immense amount of railways con¬ 
structed in this region. 

Along the Red River and about Winni¬ 
peg the soil is very strong black vegetable 
mould, and I have no doubt most of it 
would carry paying crops of wheat for 
thirty years; but it is very flat, and I 
inu>t say that I like the country better 
wc-t of Winnipeg, and the furthest point 
wo reached, 150 miles west of Winnipeg, 
beat of all. You have here the Little Sas¬ 
katchewan River, with fine sloping ground 
on each side; the soil and what it pro¬ 
duced was good, as you will see from the 
samples of each I now show you. I also- 
sliuwr you samples from other parts; and 
the difference I saw betwixt the prairies 
in the States and Manitoba was, that in 
the first- tiny seemed to be about & dead 
level, in tlu. other you had a variety. You 
could get strong, level land, or gently 
rolling fighter land—land adapted for 
wheat-growing, land adapted for cattle- 
i airing; and, ns I will show you further 
on, the Americans themselves admit that 
we have ground better adaj*tcd for growing 
wheat and raising cattle than they have. 

Wc saw that a black vegetable mould 
covered the surface ficm IS inches to two, 
three, or four feet deep; and its fertility, 
no doubt, arose from vegetable decay and 
from the fires which every year sweep 
over those land*., depositing fine ashes. 
What was produced we had to take from, 
the evidence we could collect from the 
people, and from the stacks and stubble 
in the fields; and I consider I keep safely 
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■within the mark when I say thnt, taking 
a good piece of land, it will produce, after 
being broken properly, 40 bushels the first 
year, and an average of SO bushels for SO 
years without manure. The land is also 
very easily broken. It is generally 
selected without trees, and is turned flat 
over in June nnd July with a breaking 
plough to the depth of two inches. In the 
loll it is again ploughed the same way, 
but taldngauothur couple of inches.- It is 
then sown with wheat in April, and in 
August they reap a heavy crop of wheat. 
Afterwards the land is very easily 
ploughed, a man with four mules or horses 
in a Sulky plough, taking two furrows, 
being expected to plough four to five 
acres per day. 

Fair barley is grown, as per sample, but 
-oats are light; the cUmate^cems to ripen 
them too suddenly. 

It seems to me to have a great future 
before it for cattle-raising, especially 
well-bred young stock, which could be 
fattened in Ontario, and then shipped to 
this country. All the cattle teen, although 
going on diy withered grass, as the 
rairie was when we were there, looked 
ealthy and in good condition. There 
was any amount of hay to be got for the 
cutting j and the countiy is so adapted 
for the cutting with machine, that no 
provisir.n need be made, but a man at 
once goes in and cuts away. This hay 
is better adapted for cattle tban horses; 
so that a man going in to settle generally 
commences using cattle for ploughing 
and hauling. As to the extent of this 
land, I show you this parallelogram on 
the map, that is Manitoba, with ten 
millions of acres. There, stretching to 
the west and north-west is a country esti¬ 
mated to contain 176 million acres of 
fertile land, which must in the very near 
future produce largely the food required 
in other pans of the globe. 

As to the right sort of people to go 
out, that largely depends upon circum¬ 
stances ; for woiking-men there will be 
employment on railways for some years ; 
the pay when we were there was Cs. per 
day 4 and the contractor fed them for 12s. a 
week; but in winter they would require 
to go to other employment, .such as wood¬ 
cutting. 4. Foryoung men, say if two were 
joining together having £500 to £1000, 
they would do well citherwhcat or cattle 
raising, but they would require* to be 
cautious as to their start. It would not 
be lost time boarding themselves out for 
a season with a fanner before making 
their final selection, and they must make 
up their minds to rough it. but countries 
auch as this grow up with marvellous 
rapidity; population pours in; cities, 
churches, schools arise where a few years 


before nothing waa heard but the howl of 
a wolf. The countiy seems also well 
adapted for such large peculations as 
Dalrymplc’a farm in Dakota, where 8000 
of acres were grown last year. This con¬ 
cern ip earned on by a private company, 
and is understood to be very successful. 
You ask—Has this country no drawback f 
Certainly it has; it is a long distance 
from market; it has a lougwintcr; there 
are mosquitoes, although we neither saw 
nor felt them. It may have grasshoppers, 
but I beard nor saw of auy. I simply 
take the people, the cattle, and crops. 
I saw all three healthy and thriving 
alike, and I came to the conclusion that 
it is a good country to go to for those 
who feel they are cramped at home, and 
can make up their minds to rough it for 
a few years. 

I conclude by showing you what our 
American cousius think of this country, 
The first quotation is from the Phila¬ 
delphia Press :— 

44 The greatest wheat-growing region in 
the world is now being opened to settle¬ 
ment. The laigcst and most productive 
portion lies within the British Province of 
Manitoba in North America. It is suffi¬ 
ciently prolific, when fairly cultivated, to 
make England independent of the United 
States for breadstuffs, and to create a 
powerful rivalry elsewhere. The extent 
of this enormous and rich British territory 
is comparatively unknown to the United 
States. It is estimated at 2,9S4,GOO square 
miles, whilst the whole of the United 
States south of the international boundary 
contains 2,933,000. In the north-western 
prairies of Canada, wheat often produces 
40 to 50 bushels an acre, while in South 
Minnesota 20 bushels is the average crop, 
in Wisconsin only 14, in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio 15. Within five years it is calculated 
that 4,000,000 acres of this fertile prairie 
land will be under wheat cultivation. 
This means an addition to the wheat pro¬ 
ducts of the world of 100,000,000 bushels, 
being the amount exported last year from 
America. It is evident that our superi¬ 
ority as a grain-growing country is likely 
to be seriously threatened by the rich 
prairie lands of this North-Western British 
America, as it will make the mother 
country entirely independent of foreign 
supply.” 

The second is from a speech delivered 
by the Hon. J. W. Taylor, United States 
Consul at Winnipeg, on Thursday, Oct. 2. 
1879:— 

After some remarks concerning the 
cotton and com (Indian) growing sec¬ 
tions of America, he goes on to say, 
“ There remained the Northern Zone, 
especially adapted to wheat growing and 
cattle raising. That included Cana da, 
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Wisconsin, Michigan, and partly Minne¬ 
sota, but three-fourths of the great wheat- 
producing belt of the Continent lay north 
of tho boundary line of the United States. 
There tho future bread supply of America, 
and of the old world, too, would be raised. 
The beef raised in this northern district 
was found superior to that produced far¬ 
ther south." 

In a pamphlet by W. B. Close, recom¬ 
mending Iowa to settlers, I find the 
following:— 

“I have reports from several of my 
farms stating the yield of wheat this 
▼ear has fallen very little short of 30 
bushels to the acre. Still, owing to its 
occasionally suffering from blight, it is 
not as certain a crop as in Manitoba." 

Mr. Close, who has lands to sell in Iowa, 
might have added that the buffalo goes 
from the plains of the North-Western 
States and Territories into those of Mani¬ 
toba and the Canadian North-West to 
winter on account of the more luxurious 
herbage, the lighter fall of snow, and the 
fact that, owing to the equable tempera¬ 
ture which prevents the crusting of the 
snow, a result which follows alternate 
thaws and frosts, and renders it more 
difficult, and often impossible for cattle to 
reauh the grass beneath. 

These facts should be borne in mind by 
Intending emigrants to North America, 
who are now being plied with all kinds of 
objections to the climate of the Dominion 
by interested agents of the various land 
and railway companies of Minnesota, Ne¬ 
braska, Dakota, Iowa, Texas, Ac. 

The Chaibman. —You have all heard 
the very emphatic terms in which the 
Dominion Territory, and particularly the 
western portion of it, has been described, 
on which there is not likely to bo any 
discussion, properly speaking; but if any 

g entleman wishes to ask a question, the 
elegates will be glad to answer. 

Mr. Turner wished to know the differ¬ 
ence between Canada and the States as a 
field for farmers investing tlieir capital. 

The Chairman—The Delegates are from 
Canada only, and cannot therefore speak ef 
the States. Besides, we all want to live 
under the British Flog if possible—(hear, 
hear). ■ . 

Mr. William Riddell (ex-President 
of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture), 
Hundalce, in response to a call from the 
chair, said—I have received many queries 
from England, Scotland, and even Ireland, 
regarding the position and prospects of 
fanners m the Province of Manitoba, and 
it will give me pleasure to communicate 
to this meeting what information I have 
been able to glean upon this interesting 
subject. Reference has been made to my 
ions, Andrew and James, now in the 


Canadian North-West In the first place 
I may Aate that they have been located 
in Manitoba since the spring of 1877. 
Having purchased a quantity of land h* 
the summer of 1876, with a view to settling 
upon it they commenced, in May, 1877, 
to plough a bit of the prairie. They sowed 
wheat barley, and oats, the seed of which 
they carried with them from tliis country. 
The produce of said crop (1877)—very 
unlike the crop in this country—yielded 
well; they also planted potatoes and 
other vegetables with success, and are now 
pursuing a mixed course of husbandly, 
having a little of everything—wheat bar¬ 
ley, oats, potatoes, turnips, Ac., sheep, 
cattle, horses, and, of course, pigs. Having, 
as I have already sold, been applied to by 
numerous parties to furnish information 
derived from my sons* experience and 
prospects in Manitoba, I put a number of 
questions with the view in the first instance 
of getting information for myself, and in 
the second place in order to !>e able to give 
a correct and satisfactory reply to the 
parties desiring information regarding 
Manitoba. The following are the answers 
to my questions:—We have never regretted 
coming here. Land can be purchased at 
from 1 to 10 dollars per acre, and its transfer 
is so simple that in a few minutes, and at 
almost no cost, any quantity can be trans¬ 
ferred—(applause). Prairie land is easily 
broken up, and is turned over in June or 
July with as light a furrow os possible, 
turned back with an inch of fresh mould 
before winter, but sometimes left till 
spring, when every description of cereals 
can be sown. Every description of crop 
succeeds well here, wheat yielding from 
30 to 40 bushels, barley 45, and oats 55 
per acre. Turnips, carrots, and cabbages 
grow as heavy crops as the best in Scot¬ 
land—(applause). Land is rising in 
valne rapidly, and labour can be had at 
from 15 to 20 dollars a month, with ra¬ 
tions. Timber is much needed, but when 
buildings and fences are well up, less will 
be required. In some localities it is very 
scarce, in other districts plentiful, and 
consists of oak, ash, elm, poplar, and 
birch. Grain crops mnst all be fenced; 
but a law comes into operation next year 
(1880) to have all cattle pastures also 
fenced. A large herd of cattle could be 
kept, and if sheltered by woods and 
windbreaks, they might stand out nearly 
the whole season. Grass would scarcely 
give the finishing touch to feeding caula 
but a little crushed grain in addition 
would do it nicely. Winnipeg market is 
available for buying and selling, hut the 
local demand at present is very good. 
Railway communication with the outer 
world is increasing daily, and ti:i« will be 
the means of levelling both up and down. 
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That is to any, it will equalise prices. 
Bullocks seem to be bc*t adapted for 
labouring the land, especially* in the 
breaking up, being more ca-ily main¬ 
tained than lmrtua, and Jess capital is 
required to put them on. The climate is 
veiy h« althy; we beard of no iliaease 
prevalent in the country. Tbe only tax 
is for educational purposes. Churches 
are supported partly by missions from 
Ontario and by voluntary contributions. 
Not snch a thing as State aid. The 
claves most required here are farmers 
with capital, farm and railway la¬ 
bourers, and domestic servants. At first we 
did not know liow we were likely to suc¬ 
ceed ; hut now wc arc in a position, from 
our experience and observation, to advise 
any plucky, industrious man, with from 
£500 to £ i ,000, to come out here. The best 
time for fanners to come is in September 
or October. If these months are not con¬ 
venient, Hie end of March or April; the 
former time would enable a settler to 
select his location, purchase stock, and 
get ready to make an early stall for next 
year s crop. A farmer's outfit should con¬ 
sist of trained yoke oxen, which may be 
bought at li'5 dollars a pair and upwards; 
cows 35 dollars aud upwards. Steel 
ploughs are the best, and cost from 25 to 
30 dollars. Like.all new countries, every¬ 
thing is quite primitive compared with 
Scothuid. We have many discomforts 
and inconveniences, with hard work in 
seed, hay, and harvest time; but, not¬ 
withstanding all this, wc have a very large 
amount of compensation. The land is our 
own; wc can form as we I ike, sell what 
suits us best—cither the land or its pro¬ 
duce—hunt and sport without hindrance, 
neither law nor contract preventing. 
(Applause.) All this sweetens labour 
very much, however. All who may think 
of coming here ought to make up their 
minds to rough it for a time; but with 
capital, patience, pluck, and perseverance 
no man need be afraid of making a good 
thing of it (Applause.) 'With no rents 
and almost no taxes, we have the prospect 
of doing much bettor here than in the old 
country. These arc the answers to ques¬ 
tions which I put to my sons from time to 
time during the lastcightccn months. Yon 
will observe, therefore, that they have not 
been got up for this occasion. (Hear, 
bear.) , Now, I don’t mean to talk 
politics; but I cannot help thinking from 
what we have heard stated by the 
delegates who have just returned from 
Canada on a tour of inspection, that there 
are several grave and important questions 
which might engage the attention of land¬ 
lords and fanners in this country with the 
view of effecting a change for the better 
in regard to the relationship subsisting 


between them. (Hear, hear.) For 
example, the cultivator of Canadian land 
lias the advantage of us in this country, 
being almost universally the owner, and 
is therefore in a position to make the most 
of everything the land produces. (Hear, 
hear.) Even the land con be sold and 
transferred as cheaply and easily as its 
produce, or nearly to. "Well, owners of 
laud in this country must be very blind if 
they cannot see what an advantage it 
would be to them if ihey could dispute of 
their land as easily ns the Canadians, more 
especially when any pressure for money 
an.-cs. (Hear, hear.) Another les-on 
landlords might learn is that when they 
let their land farmers ought to be in a 
position to make the most of their farms. 
(Applause.) Ibis can only be done by 
placing them os nearly ns possible in the 
position of owners, that is, with few or no 
restrictions as to cropping, full liberty to 
dispose of produce, no game reservations, 
compensation for unexhausted improve¬ 
ments on the one hand, payment for 
dilapidations on the other hand, no lease, 
twelve montitB notice on cither side to 
quit, Ac. (Applause.) Farmers may also 
learn much from what lias been said- 
first, that there are millions of acres of land 
in Canada of the finest quality, and within 
a few days* journey from thi« country, and 
which can be purchased for less per acre 
than the yearly rent of land here—in a 
healthy climate and under the same 
Government as our own—(applause)—and 
where at least all the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries and comforts of this 
life aie fully insured. Tho«c of us who 
may be disposed or compelled to stay in 
this countiy ought to set about earnestly 
and unitedly to get themselves unfettered, 
and that, I venture to say, can only be 
done by sending men to Parliament whose 
interests are identical with our own. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Walker, poor's inspector, wished 
some explanation of the report that vast 
tracts of laud in America were being run 
out of cultivation by the mode of culture 
adopted. 

Mr. Elliot gave au illustration to show 
how this was being accomplished. Coming 
down in the train with a member of the 
Canadian Government, he observed a 
number of sacks piled up on the railway 
platform. Out of curiosity he went to see 
a hut they contained A gentleman stand¬ 
ing by informed him that it was raustanj 
seed, and stated that it was all to be sown 
on 300 acres. Why, said Mr. Elliot, it 
will spoil your land. The reply was ,* * What 
the devil do I care for the land ; I will get 
tc~ times more for the crop than the land 
is worth." (Laughter). 

Mr. Walker wished to know whether the 
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water in tlio district spoken of was got 
from wells or streams. 

Mr. Elliot said it was derived from 
streams and wells, and tlicro was no dilll- 
culty whatever in procuring a good supply 
of water in the districts 1 visited. 

Mr. Snow stilted that there were im¬ 
mense districts in which there weio lakes, 
which looked as if placed there for a gentle¬ 
man’s policies. From all he saw there wn« 
no lack of water, the country being well 
adapted for cattle feeding and breeding, 
though, of course, there weio other district** 
which could be most advantageously occu¬ 
pied with wheat growi ug. 


Mr. Kell)*, Dunbar, wished to know bow 
turnips were crown and stored in the 
climates alluded to—whether any iptnnthy 
might he grown, and whether they could 
bo stored in tinic. 

Mr. Elliot said that in the district vinitad 
by him any ijuauUty might be grown, and 
to the greatest perfection. Indeed, he had 
never seen better roots than he saw over 
there. They could easily be stoied in time, 
and when he was thejo in October they 
were busy lifting. 

Mr. Kelly—Were they nf good gK'V.th ? 

Mr. Elliot—At Guriph, 23 turn per 
, icic. 
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REPORT OF MB. GEORGE HUTCHINSON, DELEGATE FROM 
THE PENRITH FARMERS' CLUB. 


A Meeting of the Penrith Farmers* Club 
was held on Tuesday, December 16th, for 
the purpose of hearing a report from Mr. 
George Hutchinson, Brougham Castle, 
the Delegate chosen by the Club to visit 
Canada, 41 On the resources of Canada, 
and the advantages which it offers." 
There was a large attendance, and in the 
absence of the chairman, Mr. H. C. How¬ 
ard, of Greystoke), Mr. W. Heskett, the 
vice-president, took the chair. There 
were also present Mr James Atkinson, 
Winderwath; Mr. J. Hogarth, Julian 
Bower; Mr. 0, Thompson, Morland; 
Mr. J. Jameson, Moorhouscs; Mr. B. 
T. Sweeten, Penrith; Mr. Bichardson, 
Carlisle; Mr. J. Mitchell, Howgill 
Castle; Mr. H. P. Holme, Mardale; 
Mr. J. Longrigg, Great Strickland; Mr. 
T. Mitchell, Whinfell; Mr. Monnscy, 
Victoria Cottage ; Mr. Winskil), Burton 
Hall; Mr. J. Heskett, Plumpton Hall; 
Mr. Millican, Johnby; Mr. Thom, Kirk* 
bythore; Mr. T. P. Lowthian, Temple- 
sowerby; Mr. J. Powley, Langwathby; 
Mr. Graharae, Carlisle; the Bev. H. 
Bishop, Langwnthby; Mr. J. Crosby, 
Kirkbythore; Mr. Spencer, Murrah Hall; 
Mr.Wood, Lowther; Mr, Lozenby, Calth- 
waite House; Mr. Mitchell, Freuchfield; 
Mr. W. Savage, Hanging Bank ; Mr. J. 
B. Baron, Mr. T. Hodgson, Mr. W. J. 
Heskett, Penrith; Ac., Ac. 

Mb. Hutchinson then read his report, 
as follows:— 

Most of you will no doubt remember that 
at a meeting of this club held on the 2fith 
of August, Mr. Grahainc, the Canadian 
Government Agent at Carlisle, gave you 
some informat ion respecting the Dominion 
of Canada, and requested the farmers of 
this locality to select a Delegate from 
amongst themselves, to go to Canada, “ to 
observe and report upon the agricultural 
resources of that country, and the advan¬ 
tages it offers to emigrants." The choice 
bav’ug fallen upon myself, I left Liver- 
■' pool on the 4th of September, in the 
Allan S.S . {( Moravian," accompanied by 
Mr. Peat and Mr. Johnston, two other 
Delegates from Cumberland. The time on 
board the steamer passed in a very 
lea^ant manner; it was. in fact, anything 
ut the dreaded journey which many on 
leaving England to cross the Atlantic 
expect. Aboutsix days after we lost sight 
of the Irish coast, we came in sight of 
Belle Isle; farther on we entered the 


river St Lawrence, and thence to Quebec, 
wbcrewostcppedonsborcon Canadian soil 
on Saturday evening the 13th of Septem¬ 
ber. From Quebec we went to Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada, where wo spent a 
very pleasant week in looking over the 
exhibits of tho Dominion's Exhibition. 
Before and since my return to England, it 
has more than once been intimated tome, 
that not having time to see all, we should 
only be shown the most desirable parts, 
and that we should therefore come away 
with a more favourable impression than 
the circumstances justified. I think it 
only right to stnte that the Hon. J. H. 
Pope, Minister of Agriculture, gave us 
distinctly to understand that we could 
visit any district we wished; all that he 
wanted was that on our return we should 
give a fair and impartial account of the 
country. We were met at Ottawa by fi vc 
other Delegates who had left England a 
week later. On Friday evening, Septem¬ 
ber the 26th, all the Delegates who were 
then in Ottawa met at the office of 
the Minister of Agriculture, to arrange 
our future operations, it being thought 
most desirable that we should form two 
parties, half to stay in the old Provinces, 
the other to go to Manitoba and the North- 
West Territory. Having myself chosen to 
go to Manitoba, the greater part of this 
report must necessarily refer to it; but I 
will endeavour to give you ashort account 
of Quebec, Ontario, and the Eastern Town¬ 
ships, as before going to, and on our 
return from Manitoba, wo passed through 
these Provinces. I believe few people are 
aware of the geographical extent of the 
British possessions in North America, and 
of the fact that England owns moie ter¬ 
ritory in North America than do the 
Yankees themselves. Its length from 
east to west is about 3000 miles, and its 
breadth from north to south 1300 miles, 
giving a total area of over three million 
square miles. You may perhaps form a 
better idea of its enormous extent when 
I tell you it is twenty-four times as largo 
as the United Kingdom, and yet only 
contains a population of four millions, 
or little more than wc hare in London 
alone. The Province of Manitoba, of 
which of late we have heard so much, is 
situated in the middle of the continent, 
in the same latitude as Belgium aud 
parts of Kussia and Austria. It is, how¬ 
ever. but a speck, as it were, compared 
with thevast territory out of which it has 




been formed. Tho city of Winnipeg, the 
capital of Manitoba, stands at the jane* 
Mon of the Asslniboino with ,the Bed 
River. To give you some idea of the 
rapid growth of towns in these new dis¬ 
tricts, I may say that on the site of the 
city of Winuipcg thirteen yean ago' t^ere 
were only about three log houses; to-day 
it is a place of over 10,000 inhabitants, 
and contains several large and well-built 
churches and schools, many shops equal 
in sise and attractiveness to those in the 
eastern cities, large and good hotel* 
several banks, and many excellent private 
residences. 

Clxmatb. 

Canada is in the same latitude as the 
Itritish Isles, Prussia, France, Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, and Norway, and has as 
many varieties of climate aa these 
countries. Judging of the Canadian 
climate from what I saw of it during 
the two months that I was there, I may 
safely say that it was delightful, after 
being used to the wet weather and damp 
atmosphere of England. From informa¬ 
tion I received from those who had re¬ 
sided in the country some years, the 
winter is colder than in England, but 
the cold is accompanied by a much drier 
and brighter atmosphere, which causes a 
lass disagreeable feeling of cold than a 
warmer temperature accompanied by 
dampness. The snow, which is per¬ 
fectly dry, in many parts coven the 
ground to the depth of two or three 
feet. The constant traffic over it packs 
it down hard, so that in a few days it 
becomes like ice, over which the sleighs 
glide without the slightest obstacle to im¬ 
pede their progress. The Canadians say 
they can trot their horses for houn over 
these roads, and they come home at night 
almost as fresh as when they left the 
•tables. The summers are warmer than 
here in England, in proof of which, in some 
of the more favoured districts, such as 
Niagara and other parts of South Ontario, 
grapes come to perfection in the open air, 
I also saw some equally as fine near to 
Ottawa, 180 miles further north. When 
we were returning from viewing the Falls 
of Niagara, at the station we saw 137 
bankets of fine ripe grapes, which had been 
grown in the district; with such facts as 
these let it not be said that Canada is a 
wilderness of ice and snow. That the air 
in Canada is very much drier than in Eng¬ 
land is proved I think by the duration of 
wooden houses, which last for fifty years, 
and by the total absence of that green 
moss, which we see upon a wooden house 
in England after it has stood twelve 
mouths. The Province of Manitoba and 
the North-West Territory hns a slightly 
different climate than theolder provinces, 


the winter, being coldar, the thermometer 
sinking to 40 degrees below aero, but the 
universal testimony of the settlors is, that 
even with thia degree of cold, which is 
accompanied by a brighter and a drier 
atmosphere than the eastern part of the 
continent, is that tho sensation of cold is 
no greater than in Ontario, Oaring the 
winter tho greatest drawbacks are the 
sudden storms of .wind and snow, called 
by the settlers “Itliszords,” and during 
the spring to frost. The snow goes away, 
and ploughing begins some years as early 
aa the 1st of April, but generally not until 
after the 16tb, the crops arc harvested in 
August, the long sunny days of summer 
bringing vegetation to a rapid maturity. 
The bnffbloes winterintliousands on the im¬ 
mense prairies of the Canadian North-West, 
the half breeds and the Indians camp out 
in the open plains, during tho whole of the 
winter, with no shelter, but a buffalo skin 
tent and robes. When I was there in the 
middle of October, I slept in a tent for 
ten nights and felt no inconvenience from, 
cold or anything else. 

Son. and Productions. 

Such a vast tract of land as Canada 
must necessarily contain a great variety 
of soil. The surface soil varies from 
light sand to heavy loam, a medium fer¬ 
tile loam predominating, with generally a 
a clay subsoil. The great wealth of the 
Dominion of Canada undoubtedly is in 
her soil. Although only a new country as 
compared with others, she is already well 
known as a great meat and corn-produc¬ 
ing countiy. There is not, I believe, a 
more contented man in the world than 
the owner of this soil; he may not have 
command of as much capital as some 
English farmers, nor does he keep his 
land in such a high state of cultivation, 
yet the land he works is his own, his taxes 
are light, and as a rule he is a happy and 
independent man. In a new country like 
Canada it would be absurd to expect the 
farming to be carried on in os scientific a 
manner as in England; the land is so 
abundant a greater breadth is cultivated 
in proportion to the population in wliat 
an English farmer would consider a rough 
sort of way. It speaks well for the 
character of the soil and climate that 
under such adverse circumstances such 
excellent crops arc obtained : in too many 
instances the land is merely scratched 
over. The general excellence of the soil, 
and other favourable conditions for feed¬ 
ing all kinds of stock which prevail in 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Eastern Township, together with the im¬ 
mense areas available, I think leave no 
room to doubt that Canada in the near 
future is capable of supplying us with 
many nore cattle and sheep than she is 
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now doing. It is not maoh more than 
five years ilnoe the Canadian farmers 
looked upon wheat as being their chief 
production: to-day the growing of beef 
for England is their first consideration, 
wheat only taking second place; As this 
incites a complete change in the cropping 
of the farms, the Canadian fanner of the 
future will have to practice whnt will be 
to him a new system of farming. This 
change lias not come a bit too soon; in 
fact, some of the worn-out lands of' On* 
tarh) have long been calling for such a 
change. Some of you mar ask— 0 Why is 
this change necessary f" I reply, Simply 
because the farmers have been cropping 
their land year after year without applying 
any manure, and have found out that their 
crops are not so good as thoy used to be 
when the land was new and fresh. Bather 
than change their system, and apply more 
manure to their land, they are selling 
th' ir farms and going west to Manitoba, 
where they can secure more fresh land, 
and continue the kind of forming which 
tht-v have practised all their lives. It 
se .*ms that land that refuses to produce a 
ifn : r crop of wheat for the tenth or 
{fifiv* nth successive season Is considered 
Iby American farmers as no longer 
worthy of being cultivated. There arc 
xauuy farmers in England paying as much 
ewiyyear in rent and taxes os would 
.purchase them the freehold of a form 
in these old provinces of Canada where 
they could very nearly cany on the pamo 
system of fanning as they had been used to 
at home; the crops are much the same they 
bad been in the habit of producing, with a 
fe.v exceptions, the style of farm work 
varies but little; they would have a free 
education for their childrcnandother home 
comforts. It is to these farms that I re¬ 
commend a man with a young family and 
capital to go to rather than to the new 
fettled districts, where he would have to 
exchange the conditions of a very old and 
thickly-populated country for one that is 
entirely new; he would therefore have to 
make up his mind to rough it, which 1 
itlunk is more suited to the young man 
without a family. Good well cleared farms 
can be bought in any of these old province* 
pf Canada; indeed, I was astonished to 
(find 60 many to sell. The question that 
jiatnrally arises is—“Why arc these farm* 
rto tell T 11 The explanation as near as I 
•could make out is this: (l) Many of the 
{farmers who have done well and made 
money have brought up their sous as law¬ 
yers, "doctors, or merchants (the great 
xumber of colleges and oilier means of 
higher education have encouraged thN); 
in course of time the farm is sold for 
the want of some one to work it. 

Another class of which I am afraid 


than are too many in Canada, who 
have bought a farm and have too little 
capital to carry it on successfully. With 
the heavy interest tho farmer has to pay 
on the mortgage, and want of capital, he 
finds it difficult to make* nil ends meet; 
this makes him ready to sell his farm at 
any time/ if he can get a good price, much 
in the samo way as a farmer m England 
would sell any of his stock. Then, again, 
during tho last few years, that is since the 
11 Manitoba fever ” sot in, many farmers in 
thp older parts of tho Dominiou arc ready 
to sell ‘off to settle in Manitoba, In order 
to obtain a larger field than the old home¬ 
stead for the settlement of their sons. It 
thus happens that farms are ofton for sale, 
which would especially suit a farmer from 
here, on which his previous habits of life 
have adapted him to work. The crops 
grown in the old provinces are the same 
os we have here, with the exception 
of Indian corn. Wheat seems most in 
favour, at least on the better soil*, it yields 
on an average about 20 bushels per acre, 
the market value of which in Toronto last 
September was 4s. 6(1. per bushel, at wliich 
price an average crop of wheat would be 
worth £410s. per acre. Oats are generally 
a very poor sample, the hot days of summer 
bringing them forward too rapidly, they 
very seldom weigh more than thirty-four 
lbs. per bushel, and yield about 50 hudiels 
pur acre, which were selling in Toronto 
last September for 1 b. 4d. per bushel, so 
that an average crop would be worth 
£3 6s. 8d. per acre. Barley is generally 
a good sample, although not so good as we 
can grow here, the average yield being 
about 30 bushels per acre, which were sell¬ 
ing in Toronto at 2s. 4d. per bushel, so 
that an average crop of barley would be 
worth about £3 10s. pur acre. Barley 
seldom weighs more than 50 lbs. per 
bushel. Turnips are not grown veiy ex¬ 
tensively, although, except in a very drv 
season, they grow pretty well; and al¬ 
though the farmers in Canada appear not 
to recognise the fact, there can be no doubt- 
that more extensive turnip culture would 
be beneficial to the farming interests of 
Canada. One of the main hindrances to 
the more extensive cultivation of turnips 
is the amouut of manual labour they re¬ 
quire. Potatoes grow well, and so do 
peas, of which I saw some excellent sam¬ 
ples. I saw a large number of Colorado 
potato beetles upon some potatoes; they 
did not seem to have done much harm, as 
potatoes were an excellent crop; the 
irnmer had dressed them twice with Paris 
green while the potatoes were young. 
The soil in Manitoba is a black mould, 
resting on a very retentive clay sub-soil ; 
the dvpth of this black carlh varies from 
12 inches to 3 feet; when it is v> wrked is 
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« proper condition it becomes os fino as 
wwder, bnt if worked whon wot it becomes 
umpy and hard, more like clay than any¬ 
thing else, Chemical analyses of tills soil 
liaro been made, and the results establish 
that tbo soil In Manitoba is among the 
richest in the world. But the best ana¬ 
lysis of the quality of the sol) is when wo 
find that under such indifferent farming 
mich excellent crops are grown. Near to 
iho Portage-la-Pmme, about CO miles west 
of Winnipeg, I saw a field which hod 
grown 30 crops of wheat in succession 
without any manure, the last crop having 
yielded 95 bushels per aero; the owner 
was ploughing tills field for the thirty-first 
time, ana still did not consider it neces¬ 
sary to plough more than five inches deep, 
altnoughhc badquitetwofeetofsofi to work 
upon. In some of the oldest settlements 
near to Winnipeg, I saw land that bod 
grown crops of wheat for 50 years 
without manure, but that it was begin¬ 
ning to feel the effects of this rough 
handling was very plain. West of 
Winnipeg there are tbonsands of acres of 
rich agricultural lands lying waste, un¬ 
broken by Bpadc or plongh, held by land 
speculators. Some of these probably 
would sell for a reasonable profit, but the 
greater part ask exorbitant prices wbicb 
must prevent the settlement of these the 
most desirable parts. Then again, large 
tracts in Manitoba are set apart for 
reservationsof various kinds; for instancy 
there arcseveral townshipsfor Indlansand 
500,000 acres for the Mennonitea I think 
these reservations must very seriously 
prevent the settlement of the country. 
Land within 50 miles of Winnipeg can be 
bought for 8s. to 30s. per acre, according 
to location and other circumstances. A 
great number of these farms are within 
marketable distanco of Winnipeg. The 
latest regulations issued by the Canadian 
Government give notice that all Govern¬ 
ment lands in Manitoba shall be sold at 
from 4s. to 20s. per aero according to the 
distance it is from the proposed railway, 
certain portions of which are open for 
free grants and pre-emptions of 160 acres 
each. I was as far as Rapid" City on the 
Little Saskatchewan, 160 miles west of 
Winnipeg, and found that all the desirable 
lands open for free homesteads, had been 
taken up as far as there, so that anyone 
going to Manitoba or the North-West 
with the intention of taking a free home¬ 
stead, would have to go west of Rapid 
City; not that any intending settler need 
be in the least alarmed, for there arc 
millions of acres of splendid land west 
of this. The rush of settlers to the 
neighbourhood of the Little Saskatchcwan 
valley has been astonishing, and yet by 
far the greater majority that I spoke to 


were perfectly satisfied with the sol! and 
climate of their new home. Rapid City, 
which in the middle of October was only 
five mouths old, will be I suppose, the 
youngest city in the world, it then con- 
tuiued 22 houses—rather substantial log 
structures—with others going np on 
all sides. A few hundred yards down 
the river was the framo of a new 
fiour mill, for which the machinery 
was on the way. The prairie land 
of Manitoba is to a great extent a 
treeless expanse, there arc aro however 
some fine woods along the riven, trees 
also when planted and protected from the 
prairie fires, hare been found to grow 
with groat rapidity; still, I am afraid 
that this scarcity of timber will be felt by 
the settlers until the railways open up 
means to get it from tbo more distant 
parts. Wheat is the crop for which the 
soil seems especially adapted; it is of a 
very hard and flinty nature, being very 
favourable to the new process of making 
fiour: it commonly attains a weight of 
from 60 to 63 lbs. per bushel—the average 
yield per acre is 25 bushels—but I may 
aay that much larger yields per acre aro 
common. Some of the forms which are 
rather better managed yield os for as 35 
and 40 bushels per acre. The value of 
wheat in Winnipeg, in September was 
2 s. 9d. per bushel, so that an average 
crop of wheat would be worth £3 8s. 9d. 
per acre. The cost, occordingto the best 
evidence I could procure, for growing an 
acre of wheat in Manitoba is—ploughing, 
6 s.; harrowing, 6s.; seed and solving, 7s.; 
harvesting and thrashing, 14s.; total 33s. 
per acre, which, being nearly the only 
outlay, would leave a profit of £115s. 7d. 
per acre. The straw is of no value, as it 
is all burned after being thrashed, The 
average yield of oats is about 50 bushels; 
the quality is not good, being much the 
same os aro grown in Ontario, the weight 
not averaging more than 34 lbs. to the 
bushel. Barley is a fair sample, the aver¬ 
age yield being about 30 bushels per acre, 
the weight from 48 lbs. to 50 lbs. par 
bushel. Potatoes yield a good crop with¬ 
out almost any culture, of which I saw 
many splendid samples. The exhibits of 
the agricultural products at the Dominion 
Exhibition at Ottawa from Manitoba 
’ were the strongest possible proof of the 
wonderful fertility and productiveness of 
the soil. You will have noticed that the 
average yields of wheat that I have given 
arc much less than ours at home; never¬ 
theless, with this low yield the American 
farmer can not only compete with ns but 
even beat us in our own market. * Why is 
this? The answer which first presents 
itself is the enormous difference of rent, 
but this difference U more than balanced 
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by the transportation from America 
to the English market. The real 
advantage which they have over ns is 
the cheapness of the cultivation, for 
while the American Boil gets no manure 
and yet grows an average crop, while you 
all know too well the English fanner 
must apply a heavy quantity of costly 
manure, year after year, if he expects to 
have nn avcrage crop. Inthoprairiclnndin 
Manitoba and the Canadian North*West a 
plough may be run through the soil for 
miles in a straight line without encounter* 
a stone, a tree, or a hill, a featuro to which 
the old provinces of Canada or England 
do not offer the faintest approach. All 
the ordinary fruit, Buch as currants and 
strawberries, do well, but apples have not 
been successfully cultivated. But the few 
trials that have been made seem to be in* 
sufficient to establish whether the climate 
is adapted for them or not. The grass¬ 
hoppers which visit Manitoba at uncer¬ 
tain intervals aro the greatest drawbacks 
which the country has to contend against. 
It appears from what I was able to learn, 
and I took pains to gain trustworthy 
information from the oldest settlers, that 
their ravages ore generally partial—some 
may suffer while others escape. They 
first appeared in 1818, six years after the 
first settler took up his abode in Manitoba. 
They did not do much harm in that year, 
but in 1819 they destroyed all the crops. 
They did not, however, appear again for 
46 years, and did no harm until 1868, 
when they destroyed the entire crop of 
the settlement. There can be no doubt 
that these pests have been the corse of 
the country, but it seems to be the opinion 
of the oldest settlers that they will not be 
visited by them to any great extent for a 
few years, and by that time the greater j 
number of settlers will have a tcndoncy 
to restrict their destruction. One fact is I 
perhaps worthy of notice—that a total I 
destruction of crops has only taken place ! 
six times within 59 years. The mosquitoes | 
are also another great pest to the settlers 
m Manitoba, for two months in summer 
especially, to any one who has not been 
used to them. 

Stock. 

In addition to grain growing, stock 
rearing is largely carried on in the old 
provinces of Canada. Formerly there 
was only the local and American market 
open to the Canadian stock breeder; 
this i' now no longer the case, thousand*, 
of cattle arc shipped to England each 
year. Until this market was opened out 
very little attention had been paid to stock 
raising by the Canadian farmer. The 
advance m price offered for the better 
class of caitlc fit for exportation to Eng¬ 
land has done a great deal to strengthen 


and spread a desire for better bred sires. 
The demand for shorthorn bulls is greater 
at the present day than it lias over before 
been since the introduction of shorthorns 
into CAnada. There are a great variety 
in the cattle of Canada; many arc, as a 
rale, too big boned, and coarse in quality; 
but it is only fair to state that a very 
creditable percentage of the cattle I have 
seen display both moderate size and good 
quality. Shorthorns arc most numerous, 
but there ore a few Devons and Quito* nys 
and other breeds. Cows arc worth from 
£5to£12perhcod,liorscb from £10 to £35, 
sheep from 12s. to 30s. Mr. Cochrane's 
shorthorn herd in the Eastern Town¬ 
ships and that at Bow Park, in Ontario, 
furnish very prominent examples of what 
may be done in cattle rearing, and, I 
think, give sufficient proof that shorthorns 
do well in Canada. The horses are small, 
but hardy, tractable animals. At first 
sight you very much undervalue their 
good qualities; it is not until you come 
to drive them forty miles every day for a 
week together that you find out their great 
endurance and suitableness for their native 
country. The same causes which make 
Canada so suitable for the growth of 
cattle, adapt it for sheep; they require to 
be well eared for in winter, sheds with 
low roofs are generally provided for them. 
There are very few cattle in Manitoba, the 
farmers as yet nearly giving their whole at¬ 
tention to the growing of grain; but that 
cattle thrive and grow fat on prairie grass 
the few that we saw were sufficient proof. 
Oxen are extensively used in Manitoba 
for draught purposes; I was astonished to 
see in what excellent condition most of 
them were, some of them quite up to 
showyard trim, and yet these cattle never 
get a bit of anything else to eat but 
prairie grass. Some parts of the prairies 
of the North-West are notsuitablefor sheep 
on account of the grass which grows there 
called “Spear Grass,” which enters the 
wool and skin of the sheep; in other 
parts where this grass docs not grow they 
do well. One of the farmer's in Manitoba 
had a very fair herd ol 70 cattle; during 
the winter they had been kept in very 
rough open sheds quite exposed to the 
weather. When I questioned him as to 
whether he considered this sufficient shelter 
for winter, he replied that he found them 
do very well, and that he supposed it waB 
on account of the dry atmosphere. This 
man makes a practice of breaking about 
eight oxen to work every year, and sella 
them at from £13 to £20 per head. 


Communications and Markets. 
The water communication of the old 
provinces by means of the lakes and river 
of St, Lawrence, is unsurpassed; the rail* 


ways also cross tho country in all direc¬ 
tions, so that tho farmer haa little troublo 
(n getting his surplus product taken from 
his farm. Tho countiy is also traversed 
by largo main and side roads; these aro not 
in very good repair, except where gravol 
can be got easily. Manitoba having been 
so newly settled there arc as yet no roods, 
those that are used iu such being simply 
trails across tho prairie; in somo places 
where tho surface water cannot got off 
they are almost impassable. With such 
roads as these you will easily sco tho great 
advantage tho Canadian Pacific Railway 
must be to Manitoba. Tho branch con¬ 
necting tho waters of Lake Superior with 
Winnipeg will bo completed in three years; 
100 miles west of Winnipeg has just been 
let to contractors, and is to be completed, it 
is expected within a year, as it presents no 
engineering difficulties. In view of the 
growing interests of the North-West, and 
the rapidity with which Manitoba is filling 
up, it is thought probable that a com¬ 
munication may be established from Port 
Nelson, in Hudson's Bay, to Liverpool. 
When we consider that Port Nelson is 
actually nearer to Liverpool than New 
York, It surely becomes a question of the 
greatest importance to Manitoba that 
this route, if possible, should be estab¬ 
lished. The rcgu'aT price charged for 
the carriage of one bushel of wheat from 
Winnipeg to Montreal is flftcenpence. 
Tt is, however, calculated that when the 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
before mentioned is completed, a bushel 
of wheat may be taken between Winni¬ 
peg and Montreal for one shilling, and 
from there to Liverpool for cightpence a 
bushel more 1 Farmers in Manitoba state 
that the cost of raising wheat and de¬ 
livering it at Winnipeg does not exceed 
•j s. 4d. per bushel. We shall thus have 
wheat from Manitoba on the wharves at 
Liverpool at a cost to the producer, inclu¬ 
ding all charges for transport, of 4s. 
si bushel, or 82s. per quarter. There can¬ 
not be a question that the farmer can 
grow wheat in Manitoba, and deliver it in 
Winnipeg for 2s. 4d. per bushel, while the 
figures of transportation are based on 
present prices. Very little wheat is yet 
exported from Manitoba, it being nearly 
all consumed by the new emigrants; but 
by the time that there is a surplus for ex¬ 
portation there will be a railway outlet 
by the Cauadian Pacific. 

Education. 

It is fancied that because a country is 
young it must necessarily be wanting in 
many of the surroundings of civilisation. 
A more mistaken idea could not be enter¬ 
tained, at least with regard to the old 
provinces of Canada. In the provinces 
of Ontario alone, with a population of 


two millions, there arc about 6000 publlo 
schools. The system is very much tho 
samo os wo have here, tho country being 
divided into school sections of a suitable 
extent for ono school, in which trustees 
aro elected to manage its school affairs. 
Tho necessary funds are raised partly by 
a tax upon the ratepayers and partly by 
the Government. As a rule no fees are 
charged, the sohoolsbcing absolutely free. 
In Manitoba tho Government have re¬ 
served two sections in every township, 
the proceeds of which as sold aro to be 
applied to tho establishment of schools; 
therefore, as fast as settlement progresses 
schools will be provided. 

Waobs and Wobk. 

The depression in trade which has 
effected so large a portion of the world 
has been felt in Canada, and has very 
much lowered tho rAto of wages. In tho 
old provinces labourers’ wages may be 
stated to bo from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per day, 
without board, and from £2 to £8 per 
month with board. There being very 
little work during winter, wages fall 
very considerably. Any one going to 
Manitoba with the intention of finding 
employment on tho farms, should re¬ 
member that it is only a new country, 
and the demand for farm labour limited, 
and necessarily confined to the summer 
months. This demaud will, however, 
increase as capital increases, and as the 
country becomes more developed by rail¬ 
roads and other means of communication. 
The greater part of all who go to Manitoba 
procure a homestead or purchase a piece 
of land. Farm labourers in Manitoba 
earn from £4 to £5 a month, with board, 
but less in winter. 

Conclusion. 

During a visit of only two months to 
such an immense country as Canada, 
you cannot expect any one to acquire a 
perfect insight into the prosperity of 
the people. As far as I observed things 
appear to be going on pretty smoothly 
with the farmers there. One farmer, 
who when a boy had worked at some 
of the farms in this neighbourhood, and 
went to Canada 27 years ago, now 
owns a well cleared farm of 200 acres, 
worth at this time £1500. This is not a 
solitary case; there are hundreds of farmers 
in Canada who commenced with nothing, 
and now own good farms of their own. 
Above all things an emigrant should have 
good health, and none should go who have 
not made up their minds to work, the idle 
had better stay at home. The emigrant 
at present most required in the old pro¬ 
vinces, arc those who have sufficient capital 
to enable them to settle upon a cleared farm 
Those with means, and who intend to pur¬ 
chase a farm, should not close a bargain 
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until tucj have liaa a good look round, 
indeed a good plan is to rent a form for a 
year or two, to scohowyou like the coiihtiy. 
Another matter that pressed itself on my 
attention in Manitoba, was the apparent 
absence of fresh water in many extensive 
districts,but it has been found tliat thbre are 
few districts whero wells of ordinary depth 
do not succeed in finding ample,supplies of 
water. Prairie fires arc another draw* 
back from which settlers in thqpr&irics pf 
Manitoba aro liable to suffer. The chief 
peculiar advantage of Manitoba os a field 
tor scltlcracntis the combination of prairie 
and woodland, the full advantage of which 
I should think can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have had practical experience 
in clearing off and cultivating a new farm 
in a thickly-wooded country; that the 
existence of great areas of treeless prairies 
is a disnrlvantge there can be no doubt. 
Tins disadvantage is more than balanced 
by the ea«o with which the land is culti¬ 
vated in comparison with hcavyAvooded 
lands. When a man is doing well at 
home and secs his way to continue to do 
so, great caution should be used in advis¬ 
ing him to emigrate; but this I do say, 
that there are many farmers in England, 
especially those with little capital, who 
could improve their position by going to 
Manitoba, if they aro not unwilling to 
undergo the hardships necessary to those 
who live iu new countries. What capital 
would be required with which to commence 
to farm in Manitoba is very frequently 
n«ked. The answer entirely depends upon 
surrounding circumstances. A young man 
without family, willing to work and save 
and rough it, would secure himself a home 
in a few years, without almost any 
capital; lie would have to work for other 
panics part of the time, aud then hire 
help again In turn to assist in putting up 
a small house. After that he could plough 
and fence in a few acres for a crop in the 
following spring, and thus in n short time 
he might become comparatively on inde¬ 
pendent farmer. A farmer with a family 
desiring to start with a fair amount, of 
comfort should not have less than £300; 
on the other hand a man may take con¬ 
siderable capital and start in a larger way. 
I have endeavoured to give you a fair idea 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the Dominion of Cauada. I have tried 
not to hold out any visionary inducements 
fer any one to go there, but ratber to give 
a fair unvarnished account of the country 
as it presented itself to me. I left Quebec 
on my return home on Saturday, Novem¬ 


ber Ifith, and after a verypleasant voyaga 
lauded In Xnvorpool on Monday evening, 
November 24th, with many interesting 
and ploasant recollections of my travel*, 
and unbounded faith in the future of the 
great North-West of Cauada. In conclu¬ 
sion, I wish to express my grateful 
thanks to tho Hon. J. If. Pope, Minister 
of .Agriculture, and many others, who 
{java mo every opportunity for gaining 
information. 

At the conclusion of the reading of tho 
paper, , 

The Chairman.said ho was sure they 
were oU greatly indebted and obliged to 
Mr. Hutchinson for his long and able 
paper. He was sure it contained a vast 
amount of information, and he had no 
doubt that they, as well as inteuding 
emigrants, would profit by it. He dare 
say Mr. Hutchinson would bo glad to 
answer any questions that any one might 
choose to put to him with respect to this 
paper. . 

Mr., Jameson said he must say that if 
he had omitted to attend the meeting 
that day to hear the excellent paper read 
by Mr. Hutchinson, he should have lost a 
great deal of edification and instruction. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Hutchinson had 
handled the snbjuct with a very great 
degree of judgmeut and accuracy, which, 
coming from the quarter it did, was a 
very high compliment indeed-to their 
worthy '!riend Mr. Hutchinson, He had 
gone o*er all the subjects on which he 
rose to treat, nud every subject lie hod 
touched upon seemed of itself to carry 
with it, the conviction of practicability 
and truth. (Hear, hear.) Seeing that 
they were all of them pleased with it, it 
was with the .greatest pleasure that he 
rose to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hutchinson for the admirable paper he 
had read. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jas. Atkinson seconded the motion, 
and said he certainly must say that he 
was very much gratified and pleased with 
the report that Mr. Hutchinson had laid 
before the meeting. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Jameson that the statements 
made carried a conviction of their truth. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in acknowledging the 
compliment, said if they had derived 
pleasure from the paper he Jiadread, what 
must it have been for him to have been to 
to Canada and have seen it all? lie was 
very much pleased with the kind manner 
in which the paper had becu received. 


REPORT OP MR. ROBERT PEAT, THE DELEGATE PROM 
SILLOTH, CUMBERLAND, 


At a large meeting of farmers and others, 
held at the Queen's Hotel Assembly 
Booms, Sillutb, on the 17th December, 
1879, Mr. Bobert Peat, the Secretary of 
the Holme Cnltram Agricultural Society, 
presented his report to his constituents, 
Mr. Pjeat said:—I do not by any 
means intend to go into a long 
detail of what I hate seen or where 
I hare been. I will endeavour to 
explain to you, as plainly and as briefly 
as possible, the productions of the 
country, the nature of the soil, the habits 
of the people, and the climate, bo far as I 
had the opportunity of judging; but 
before going on to speak of the land and 
labour question I should like to say a few 
words on the exhibition at Ottawa, which 
1 visited for four days, and from it you 
had a good opportunity of judging the 
whole of the products, both horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, fruits furs, and 
vegetables; in fact, there was from a 
bull, which cost 2,500 guineas, down to 
pins and needles, but as this meeting ia 
more in the agricultural line I will keep 
more to it. The show of entire strong 
horses was considered good for the 
oountry, but not to bo compared with 
what we have iu England, being wanting j 
in both bone and ham, and, generally 
speaking, too light on the ribs. The show 
of entiie ihoioughbreds was poor, but 
the roadsters and trotting horses, for which 
the country is so famous, was very good, 
16 or 17 toing forward above four years 
old. Thme was also a good show of 
entires uiuirr four years old. Instead of 
having them trotted out os we have in 
this country, they give them the length 
of the cord and let them go round, 
similar to breaking in horses but for all 
this they arc very tractable, and the 
groom, almost by the crack of his whip, 
cau make them go down on their 
knees, and then stand right up on their 
hind legs. Among the young geldings or 
Allies wore to be found some good speci¬ 
mens, but as a general rule not up to our 
show-yard horses in Englaud. 


There is also shown in harness two 
homes in one buggy, bnt here the stylo 
of going’ is taken into consideration as 
well as the speed; bnt for the one-horse 
buggy they judge entirely by speed. 
The rate at which they go, and the short 
space in which they can be pulled up and 
turned round, is a great treat for an 
Englishman to see. 

There were some good shorthorns for¬ 
ward. The special prizes for the best six 
shorthorns, one male and five females, 
belonging to one herd, were the best I 
ever saw together. They u ? ero from 
the Bow Park herd, and I am perfectly 
satisfied they were fit to compete in any 
show-yardin England. The whole herd 
nnmbercd 400. They are managed by 
Mr. John Hope* from Arkleby, near 
Aspatria, with whom I stayed two nights, 
ana had a thorough inspection of the 
whole lot. They are all in splendid con¬ 
dition, looking remarkably healthy and 
well, and I don't think I am far wrong in 
| saying they &"& the finest herd of short¬ 
horns in the world. The Galloways were 
a very fair show, bnt wanting iu both 
condition and quality. Sheep were a 
pretty good show, but far from up to 
show-yard condition; but I was told that 
any animal overfed would be disqualified 
from showing. The show of pigs wa4 
very good. In addition to the olasscs of 
castle I have mentioned there were 
Alderneys, Jerseys, Hereford*, Devons, 
Ayrshires, See., &c. These are some of the 
specimens of corn which were exhibited 
there, but they were grown in a country 
1 did not visit. The show of fruit was 
splendid, and any one that has not seen' 
for himself can have but a poor idea 
of what Canada can grow—apples, pearsi* 
peaches, plums, apricots and tomatoes,* 
and pompkins, ail grow to perfection and 
ripen in the open air, with very liftle care 
or cultivation; and so much as 10 tons 
of grapes are sometimes grown upon one 
acre of land. The thought must at once 
strike you that they must be very cheap, 
and so they are ; in England they are 
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luxuries, which can only be indulged in 
bj tbc higher classes, whereas in Canada 
they are within the purchase of the 
labouring nan. Grapes were selling at 
3 cents per lb., and peaches 1 dol* per 
bushel. 

After spending four days at the ex¬ 
hibition at Ottawa, wc met at the office 
of the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, to determine which route we 
were goingto take,being in no way biassed 
by him, but choosing for ourselves. Being 
very much strhek by tbe roots at the Ex¬ 
hibition, tbe apparent richness of the 
soil, and, above all, hearing so many 
people talking about the country, I de¬ 
termined to visit Manitoba, so we left 
that night by Toronto, Sarnia, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Superior to Dulnth, 
and thence by rail to Winnipeg, and next 
morning started out for a few days of 
prairie life. 

Soil.—C ontrary to my expectations, in¬ 
stead of finding a wet swamp, as I 
pictured in my own mind, I found a deep 
black loamy soil, varying in deptn 
from 2| feet to 3) feet; and in some places 
where it has been cut through on the 
banks of some rivers, it has been found 
to the depth of 10 to 12 feet, and is 
specially adapted for the growing of 
wheat, being preferred by the millers 
to almost any other on account 
of it being so dry and thin skinned. 
It has been known to grow wheat 
for many yean in succession, with¬ 
out manure. If the report was cor¬ 
rect, the soil I have sent down to 
you has grown wheat far>80 yean, and 
the last crop yielded 36 bushels per acre. 
When first put into the box it was as 
black as my coat; he was ploughing it 
again when I saw him for the next 
spring crop, and giving no manure, with 
a pair of very poor horses, but said he 
eould easily plough two acres per day 
Ho doubt but that a good many of you, 
like myself, will ask the question—-but 
how long will it last—that is a question 
that is left for the future, hut there is one 
thing certain, that no manure is required 
at present. One of my friends who was 
along with me for some rime, travelling 
across a field of 180 acres, came to a place 
where the wheat hod gone down, and on 
making inquiries, he was told it was 
where some few of his cattle had got a 
little straw. Some people attribute the 
richness of the soil to the droppings from 
birds and animals, and the constant 
accumulation of ashes from the prairie 
fires. During my tour, I met a gentle* 
man who had travelled all over the world, 
and he said he had seen no land more 
fertilethan that at High Bluff —(*ee Uap.j 
1 have travelled over that country from 


Portage-la-Frairie to the Pembina Moun¬ 
tains, and so little difference Is there of 
the soil, that any one but a minute ob¬ 
server wonld foil to make much distinc¬ 
tion, except near Morris, where there is 
a good deal more soil My friends who 
went farther west from Portnge-la- Prairie 
to the Saskatchewan Valley, on their 
return reported tho land much of the 
same nature, hut thought it would not 
stand cropping so well as some to which I 
have alluded—High Bluff. 

• Preparing the Ground for Wheat. 
—This huge moss of black soil, which ex¬ 
tends aE far as the eye can see, when being 
prepared for the first crop of wheat, is 
ploughed about two inches deep, in June 
or July—this is considered the best time 
for so doing—for, with the heat of the sun 
and the moisture of the soil, it soon destroys 
the green sod. After allowing sufficient 
time for the grass to decay, the farrow is 
turned hack again a very little deeper, and 
next spring sown with wheat. Some of you 
might possibly bo struck with the light 
ploughing, but experience is tho best 
teacher, and it has been found that this 
way is the best. A large and influential 
fanner, not for from Morris, forming 
18,000 acres, did not intend to plough his 
a second time, but to break it up with a 
heavy harrow; this has not yet been tried, 
so that I connot speak as to its results. 
For breaking up the prairie oxen or mules 
are preferred,for the sod is vciy tough, 
and requires great force to break it, and 
horses taken out from Ontario to Manitoba 
do not at first do well until they become 
accustomed to the change of food, and 
more especially if hard worked. A pair 
of good oxen will break one and a naif 
acres per day. 

Productions. —Wheat may be said to 
be the chief production for which Mani¬ 
toba is so much famed, although oat«, 
barley, potatoes, pumpkins, and cabbage 
are mi grown, and produce good crops. 
Turnips arc very little known, but I saw a 
small piece of land, near to Portagc-la- 
Prairie, on which had been thrown ahand- 
ful or two of seed, and no trouble taken 
afterwards to pull weeds or to knock out 
any of the tnmips, and judging from these 
I ininlr they might be grown with a little 
care and good cultivation. Wheat is sown 
from the 16th of April to the 12th of May, 
and reaped in the end of August; barley 
from the 24th of May to the 8th of June; 
oats about the 20th of May. The following 
is the quantity of seed sownOne 
bushel and three pecks to two bushels 
wheat; oats, two bushels per acre; barley, 
two bushels per acre. 

It was ratucr a difficult matter for us to 
arrive at the proper average of grain per 
acre; any party from whom we asked the 
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question was always ready enough to tell 
im, hat you all know it is the ease ip 
England that stories of this kind do not 
always tally! so it is the same in Manitoba. 
After asking several persons, I arrived at 
the following conclusion:—Wheat, 25 to 
30 bushels per acre; barley, 87 to 40 
bushels per acre; oats, 65 to 60 bushels 
per acre. Wo did not see any of the corn 
growing, so we had to bo guided by what 
was told to ns; but we could still see the 
stubble, and from that it was evident that 
the crons had been good. 

Small fruits, such as currants, straw* 
berries, and raspberries arc found here; 
hut, so far, they have foiled to grow the 
apple to perfection, the reason attributed 
being that the frost was too severe before 
the sap bad left the tree. 

Trees are also very scarce on the prairie, 
but arc found growing along the banks of 
the rivers. I think the soil would he 
suitable for growing trees, except for the 
destruction by prairie hies. 

Cattle do well; but there is a grass called 
spear grass which is injurious to sheep. 
Prairie grass grows from tiiree to six feet 
high, and, in places where it is cut for bay, 1 
yields from three to four tons per acre; 
it is rough in appearance when made into 
hay, but has a very sweet smell. Horses ! 
arc very fond of it, and do well on the 
food. It is worth, in Winnipeg, 28s. 
per ton. | 

Climate.— There is no doubt but that 
the winters are more severe and longer 
than ours, but wc could not get any of the 
natives to say that they were more severe 
than in Ontario. Doubtless it is very 
healthy, diseases of any kind being as yet 
very little known. But I will speak more 
about the climate further on. 

Communication and Markets.— 
Some of you might be inclined to say, 
whjit is the good of growing this wheat, 
where there is no railway or market to 
take it to* I own that there is no rail¬ 
way communication any farther than 
Winnipeg, but the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way is in construction from Thunder Bay j 
to Winnipeg, and as soon as it is 
constructed new branch lines will 
spring up; and my opinion is that there I 
is ahrilliant future for Manitoba. As it 
is now, you can easily get quit of your ! 
corn. It now costs from Portage-la- I 
Prairie to Winnipeg 6d. per 100 lbs., and ! 
17d. to Montreal per bushel, but wbeu the 
new railway is opened, it is calculated to 
be brought direct to Montreal for 15 to 
25 cents—in English money 7Jd. to ls.O^d. 
—per bushel. Added to this will be 16 
cents., or 8d. per bushel, from Montreal 
to Liverpool. I will now tell you, as 
near as I can, how much it will cost 
to put in an acre of wheat, so that,. 


having these statements before yon, yon 
can reckon for yourselves the question at 
which we all aim. Will it pay f 

Ploughing.$1 50 ...... 6s. 8d. 

Harrowing. l 60 ...... 6s. 8d. 

. 150. 6s. 3d. 

Cutting .| , 

sat,™ 

Carrying. J 

Sowing. 0 25 . Is. OJd. 


. $8 0 83s. 4d. 

This is for the second crop; for the first 
crop yon must add $3, or in English 
money 12s. 60. Ho difficulty was found 
iu getting labour; £40 for twelve months, 
and Indian labour 2s. per day with 
board. 

When to Go to Manitoba. —Those 
who havo any thoughts of going ont to 
make their homes on* tins vast prairie, 
should give this question, due considera¬ 
tion. 1 should strongly advise them not 
to go at the fall of the year, for the 
winter might Bet in severely before they 
had got their hut built, and cause them 
to suffer more from the cold than is 
necessary by taking the usual precau¬ 
tions, Early in the spring the roads are 
very bad; so we were told that July, 
August, and September are considered 
the best months, so that you can build 
your hut and make the necessary prepa¬ 
rations for the forthcoming winter. Those 
who can afford to do so, I would recom¬ 
mend to go in the fall, mid spend 
their winter in Winnipeg. They could 
then form a good opinion of what the 
winter is like; and I think three months 
spent in looking around would not be 
wasted. Any one wishing to know “ how 
to go, 15 1 will at any time be glad to give 
him or them my opiuion. to 

Land—at what Price it can be 
Procured. —This black line is the sup¬ 
posed line of railway, and the nearer you 
buy land to it the higher price you have 
to pay. A distance of live’miles each 
side of this assumed railway line, to be 
called “ Belt A, 1 ' can be bought at $5, or 
in English money about £1 per acre. A 
belt of fifteen miles either side of the 
assumed line of railway, adjoining Belt 
A, to be called 11 Belt B," can be bought 
at $4, or iu English money 16s. 8d, per 
acre, A belt of tweuty miles on either 
side of the railway, adjoining belt B, to 
be called •* Belt 0,'* can he bought at $3, 
or in English money 12s. Cd. per acre. 
A belt of thirty miles cither side of the 
railway, adjoining (j, to be called “ Belt 
D,” can be bought at $2, or in English 
money 8s. 4<L And so on, fnithcr from 
the railway the less yon pay per a^re. 
There arc also free grant lands of 160 
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acres, and preemption lands, which 
would tnlce me too long to talk about, 
hut I will explain it to any one alter the 
meeting. There are two sections in each 
township of six miles square reserved for 
school purposes'. 

Systgm or SuiiVKYiNG.—The system 
of surveys, or of laying out the land in 
Manitoba, is most simple, and easily 
understood. Every Township is exactly 
six miles square, and this Township is 
divided into sections of one mite square, 
or 640 acres each. These sections me 
again subdivided into lialf-scctions of 
320 acres each, quarter sections of 160 
acres each. The townships start from a 
hose line, which is the international 
boundary line. The ranges of the town- 
ships, which arc marked on the map in 
Roman characters, run east and westfrom 
the meridian line, and the numbers of the 
townships marked on the map in common 
figures rim north from the boundary or 
first hose line. From this simple method 
of arrangement any section or township 
can be instantly described. Forinstanre, 
you wanted to find your landinrange V., 
township 8, by this simple method yon 
have it at once. 

Now comes the other side of the story. 
Noraatterhowhealrhymaybetheelimate, 
how rich ami fruitful may be the soil, 
there arc few countries but what have 
their drawbacks, and this has fallen to the 
lot of Manitoba in the shape of scarcity 
of wood and water. Water can be got 
for sinking wells. In some parts it can be 
got from 12 to 16 feet; in others you 
have to sink deeper. Coal is reported to 
abound in the Saskatchewan Valley; and 
if this should be the case the former 
obstacle will soon be overcome. But 
besides these two already mentioned 
there is also the plague of grasshoppers, 
and the prairie fires. The settlers have 
reason to believe that these will become 
extinct as the settlements increase, there 
having been no grasshoppers in the pro¬ 
vince since 1875. By taking due precau¬ 
tion the ravages of the prairie fires cap be 
guarded Against, by ploughing round 
your buildings and stacks. These fires 
take place at the fall of the year, and 
they have been known to travel at the 
rate of 13 miles per hour; but the more the 
country becomes settled the less these 
fires may be dreaded. I have seen the 
prairie burned for miles as far as you 
could see, and some stacks standing in 
the centre take no harm. 

After leaving Manitoba, we proceeded 
to Toronto by way of Chicago, Detroit, 
and Port Huron, and after spending the 
8 unday in Toronto we started for Bow 
Park in tho Province of Ontario; but ns 
the frost and snow made their appear¬ 


ance we did not see so much of It The 
laces I visited were Brantford, Lon* 
on, Woodstock, Guelph, and the neigh* 
bonrhood of Paris, and one or two farms 
in tho Eastern Townships, near to 
Sherbrooke. At Bow Park tho soil 
Is of a fine, sandy loam, lying along 
the side of the grand river, threo miles 
from Brantford. No regular system of 
cropping is followed, und the cattle of 
which I spoke before am in a great 
measure soiled in the house. They were 
allowed to go out about three hours 
during the day when I was there, and at 
night in summer. The whole herd 
numbers 400, and any animal about the 
lace is always open for sale. I have 
ere a catalogue which I will lend to 
anyone that is interested in the breeding 
of valuable shorthorns. A very correct 
account is kept when they were imported, 
who was the breeder, and where they 
were from. I was rather struck at see¬ 
ing a cow bred by a gentleman whom a 
good many of you know, and that is Mr. R. 
B. Hetherington, formerly of Park Head, 
The buildings are of the most modem 
construction, and all built with wood. 
Every animnl is allowed a loose box, 
which varies in site according to the size 
of the animal. Every precaution is taken 
against fire; not even the managers are 
allowed to smoke in any of the buildings. 
Turnips are not much grown, but man¬ 
golds do well, and foim the principal root 
crop for the cattle. Western grass is 
much used among Uitr stock, and some¬ 
times grows to the height of 12 feet, 
weighing when green 40 tons per acre. 
It is allowed to stand out in the field all 
winter, and is brought in for the cattle as 
it is required. It was here that I saw two 
crops grown in one season ; a field over 
which I travelled had grown a good crop 
of oats, at the rate of 70 bushels per acre; 
it was then ploughed out and sown with 
rape, which was stinted when 1 was there. 
Labour was plentiful at £35 with Loanjl 
for twelve months, and during harvest 
extra hands can be got at 4s. 2d. per day. 
Sheep wcic not kept in large numbers, 
but do very well, especially Cotswolds. 
A herd of Berkshire pigs is kept; also 
Clydesdale horses. The whole extent of 
the farm is 900 acres, and is owned by a 
company which goes under Ihcunineof 
the Canada West Farm Stock Associa¬ 
tion. Its principal aim is to improve the 
breed of good shorthorned cattle. The 
price of bind in this part of the country 
is about £15 per acre, with good dwelling 
bouse and suitable buildings. 

From Brantlord I went to Woodstock, 
in the County of Oxford. This is alto¬ 
gether a dairy county, having a large 
cheese factory near to where I was, 
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Turnips grow well hero at the rate 
of 600 to 700 bushels per acre. These 
were sown about the 16th of June, and 
this season of the year was preferred to 
any time before then on account of their 
keeping so much better. Oats were sown 
about tho 20th of April, and arc ready 
for cutting about the end of August. The 
taxes were very light, the principal of 
which is for school rates. The gentleman 
with whom I bad conversation was assessed 
at £1,250, and paid for rates £612s. 6d., 
and if he thought of letting his farm, 
would expect to get about 3} or 4 dollars, or 
in English monev 14s. 7d. or 16s. 8d. per 
acre rent. Land could be bought in this 
neighbourhood from £8 to £13 per acre. 

From Woodstock I went to London, 
and it was here, in my own opinion, that 
X saw the best land, while in Ontario it 
could be bought for from £10 to £18 pel 
acre. Xhe soil was a sandy loam, with a 
mixture of gravel and clay subsoil; grows 
wheat, oats, turnips, and mangolds re¬ 
markably well. The turnips were sown 
about the 15th of June, preferring to sow 
them on the flat instead of stitching os 
we do in England, This was on account 
of the hot weather. The gentleman whom 
I interviewed here was farming land at 
3 dollars, or in English money 12s. 6d. | 
He was from the south of England. I 

From London X went to Guelph. The | 
land here is of a free loamy nature, with j 
gravel subsoil. It growsoats,wheat,barley, 
turnips, and can be bought from £11 to ; 
£14 per acre, according to the buildings. 
Labour is plentiful; for a good man they 
puy £35 per 12 months. Unlike many of 
the Canadian farmers, the gentleman I 
met here had a regular system of crop¬ 
ping. He followed out ploughing in the 
sp! uig and taking a crop of peas. If his 
laud was clean he would then take a crop 
of fall wheat (with manure), after wheat 
cats, after oats turnips, and then sow 
down with a crop of spring wheat, mow 
one year aud pasture two. He was farm¬ 
ing 330 acres, and last year his taxes 
amounted to 88 dollars, or in English. 
4i\$ 6s. 8d. lie had a good stock of 
sheep, having imported tups from Eng¬ 
land. lie prefers bonier Lelcesters. I 
also visited the Agricultural College, or 
cxprrimental farm. It is owned by Go¬ 
vernment, the extent of which is 550 
acres. (I have here a book which gives 
you full particulars how it is managed, 
which I shall be glad to lend to any of 
you who might wish to sec it). It is 
worked by gentlemen’s sons, who have 
thoughts of entering agricultural pursuits. 
They work one half of the day and study 
the other, so that they have a good chance 
of coinbiningpractice with theory. They 
receive for their labour, if it is well done, 


10 oents per hour, others paid propor* 
tionately, according to tho workmansnlpv 
They receive their tuition free, but pay for 
hoard and washing. They hate on the 
farm six different breeds of cattle, five of 
sheep, ten of poultry, and three of pigs, 
These in themselves are important ad¬ 
vantages for the purpose of instruction. 

After leaving Guelph I went down to 
Sherbrooke, and visited the farm of the 
Hon. M. H. Cochrane. To those amongst 
yon who are at all interested in the 
breeding of pedigree shorthorns tha 
name will at once be familiar, and donbt- 
less some among yon will remember tha 
long prices some of his cattle made not 
so very long ago in England. Even Mr. 
Thornton, who sold his cattle—which 
were imported by Mr. Simon Beattie, of 
Preston H&U, Annan, and landed at 
Liverpool on the 4th of August, 1877, 
realised £17,160—could scarcely have 
dreamed that his sand glass would have 
been kept running at the Millesbec sale 
until 4,300 guineas had been reached for 
one cow. Mr. Cochrane still has a very 
valuable herd of shorthorns, numbering 
about 85. Foremost among the lot is 
the 10th Duchess of Airdrce, from the 
progeny of which he has sold stock to 
the value of twenty-seven thousand 
ouncte, and has still the cow and her 
eifer calf, and expects her in calf again. 
She is a beautiful rich roan, splendid level 
back, and the sweetest head I ever saw; 
and although ten or eleven years old, she 
is very healthy, and looks remarkably 
well. 

! The whole of the food for the cattle was 
being cut and mixed with pulped turnips, 
except the calving cows, and these were 
getting dry hay. Mr. Corhmne thinks 
! that too many turnips are liable to make 
them ca*t their calves. They had also a 
i plentiful supply of water continually in 
front of them, being sent along by force 
j pumps. In addition to his pedigree stock, 

! he has also feeding a good quantity of 
bullocks (show marks). He had also a 
stock of sheep, and preferred Shropshire. 

Hi* farm consists of 1,100 acres, 300 of 
which is permanent pasture, and the 
other part of the farm is ploughed in the 
following rotation, viz., oats, root?, wheat 
or barley, and then hay for two or three 
yeais. The best crop of hay-is often got 
the second year, sometimes growing from 
3 to 3J tons per acre. He had grown a 
splendid crop of turnips, giving him 25 
tons per acre. The land was a gord deal 
more stony then sonic we had seen. 
Mr. Cochrane had some stone walls on his 
farm; and we were informed that land 
could be bought from £5 to £G per acre. 
If any of you think of going to Canada, 

11 would advise you to have a look at thi« 
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put of the country before malting jour 
'final selection. 

( A* was the case in Manitoba, ao it was 
tbe same in Ontario. We got various 
statements of wbnt the land could grow, 
and how many bnsbela per acre; but, 
after making all the enquiries, I arrived 
at the following conclusions:— 

Wheat, 20 to 23 bushels per acre—60. 

Oats 40 „ 45 „ (341bB). 

Barley 30 „ 35 „ (48 lbs). 

Peas 25 „ 28 „ — 

Potatoes,125 bushels. 

At the meeting where I was appointed 
to go out to Canada, one of the party 
then present-, seemed to be Anxious to 
know if there were any school boards; 
so 1 made good inquiries about them, and 
as I got my information from one of the 
members of Parliament, I think you may 
rely upon its being correct. Three men 
arc appointed ns trustees by the rate¬ 
payers for three years, but arc still eligible 
for election at tbe end of that time. If 
they are in want of money, they apply 
to the council, and a rate is levied upon 
the county. It various a little—a farm of 
100 acres will vaty from 16s. 8d. to 20a 
If you appoint a qualified master— 
the grant from Government is more; 
education is compulsory, and no charge 
for school pence, Poorhouscs arc not 
known in Canada. v 

Boads. —A council consisting of 
five, is appointed, resembling our 
local board, to look after the roads in the 
country. Out of these five, one is ap¬ 
pointed, called a Pathmaster, and remains 
in office for 12 months. He sec9 what 
repairs the road requires, and the farmers 
work so many days according to the 
value of their farms; a son, assisting his 
father on a farm, but having no interest 
in it, is also required to work so many 
days. If the farmer should be busy, and 
has not time to devote to the repausof 
the roads, he pays so much money to the 
Patlimaster, and a man is supplied in his 
place. 

Conveyance op Land.—T he convey. 
Alice of land is very cheap, and unless 
the case is a very difficult one it does not 
cost more than £2 2s. to £3 3s. The 
expenses are paid by tbe vendor, except 
•on mortgage left on the land, and this is 
paid by the borrower. 

Climate.— There is no doubt that the 
climate of Canada is more to the extreme 
than ours in .England. I have not had 
■sufficient experience to speak feelingly 
on the subject; but, from wbat I could 
learn, tbe people look forward to the win¬ 
ter more as a time for pleasure rather than 
dread,as we in England are led to suppose. 
From my own experience it is much 
superior to ours—instead of the heavy, 


damp, foggy atmosphere, -they have the 
bright, clear refreshing breeze, and alto¬ 
gether the air aeema much purer and 
lighter. 

There is no doubt but some of you will 
ask the question, Which place would you 
advise us to go to, Ontario or Manitoba t 
To this I should give two answers. Those 
who contemplate emigrating with a 
small family, I should advise to stay in 
Ontario, where plenty of farms may 
be bought from £C to £16' per acre, with 
good dwelling-house, suitable farm build¬ 
ings, woll watered and fenced; where 
they will be within a short distance from 
places of worship and have every means 
of giving their children a good education. 
On the other hand, those who make up 
their minds to u rough it” will find plenty 
of land in Manitoba at 6 dollars (or, in 
English money, £1) per aero, a good deal 
of which is held by land speculators in 
Winnipeg, but who are always open to 
sell; and free grants of 160 acres farther 
west. 

People.— Whether we went to Mani¬ 
toba or Ontario, we found the people 
remarkably civil, land, and hospitable; 
always willing to give us any assistance 
wc required. In fact, through all my 
travels I have not met with more kind¬ 
ness and hospitality than I did when in 
Canada. 

Who Should Emigrate?— This is 
probably the most important practical 
question of all, but, gentlemen, I wish 
you to understand that I do not personally 
advise any of yon togo. I have described to 
you the soil, climate, and productions of 
the country so far as my abilities would 
allow; and it is for you now to choose for 
yourselves. It involves the breaking-up 
! of all the old ties and associations of 
i childhood, beginning life afresh in a new 
country,where evciything which surrounds 
the emigrant will seem new and strange to 
him at first, but during my tour in Canada 
I never met with anyone who hod lived 
there that could be induced to come back t o 
England. To those who think of going out 
they must make up their mind to work. 
Anyone who goes there with the thought 
! that as soon as he sets his foot on foreign 
soil he will make his fortune, if thorn is 
anyone here with that idea let me im¬ 
press upon him that he makes a great 
mistake. Above all things the emigrant 
should have good betdtb, be stout¬ 
hearted, prepared to do anything that 
comes to hand, and to adopt himself to 
the circumstances of the new country in 
which his lot is placed. He may have 
many things to learn and many to un- 
! learn, anyone who is not willing to 
attempt this I would advise him to stay 
at home.; He who may make up hia 
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mind to go aud lake the country 
as lie finds it I think in a few yeurs will 
bo amply repaid ; and althougU he would 
have some little inconveniences to put up 
with, he is, in a gifeht measure, recom¬ 
pensed by the thought that ho is improv¬ 
ing his own land, and he can say as 
Wise Wifi said to his trustee : 

“ Never mind, land my own." 

In conclusion, I must say a few words 
regarding the voyage. 

To those who wish to go to Canada, 
either to look after land or for pleasure. 
Do not let the thought of crossing the 


Atlantic have anything to do in stopping 
you, fur I assure yon it is one of the most 
plea-ant journeys you over undertook. 
You have plenty of amusement on the 
passage. Music, both Instrumental and 
vocal, all the fashionable songs of tin- 
day, games of all kinds, a good library, 
and wliat is more important than all, the 
table is in point of variety, cooking, and 
also attendance equal to that of tiio 
best hotel in Ungland. On reaohing 
Quebec a good many of the passengers 
by the Alan 8.8. “Moravian” felt 
sorry the journey was finished, and I 
am glad to say I was one among the party* 
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REPORT OF MB. THOMAS IRVING, DELEGATE FROM 
BOWNESS-ON-SOLWAY, 


On Monday evening, 1st Decomber last, 
a meeting was held in the schoolroom at 
iBowness to hear a report from Mr. Thomas 
flrving, who was Delegato for the farmers 
residont in that district There was a 
very largo attendance. Mr. Tait, of 
Brackenngg, was called to the chair, sap* 
ported by Mr. Donald, of Longcroft; 
Mr. John Backhouse, Anthom; Mr. 
Rdbert Peat, Silloth (Delegate for Abbey 
Holme); Mr. George Hutchinson, Broug¬ 
ham Castle (delegate for tliu Penrith 
Farmors 1 Club); ilr. W. Williamson, 
North Plain; Mr. John Wills, Mr. 0. 
Toppin, Air. John Lawson, Mi. E. 
L, Irving, Air. C. Vynne, &c. 

Mr. Irving, who was warmly cheered, 
said lie had had a very pleasant trip. 
Along with several other Delegates he 
jounioyed'in the Allan Line steamer, 
“ Peruvian,” which arrived at Point Levi 
on the 21st of September. There was 
always plenty of amusement on board the 
steamer, and a voyage across the Atlantic 
was not such a dreary aud weaiy business 
ns many might imagine it to be; there 
was nothing to frighten any person about 
going to Canada. Before speaking of the 
couutiy he wished to return thanks to 
Sir John A. Macdonald, tho Premier of 
Canada, for tho attention ho had shown to 
the delegates, who were also indebted to 
the Hon. J. If. Pope, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture ; Air. Hardy, Ontario; Mr. McKeany, 
Air. D. J. Hay, and other leading men in 
the Dominion. His journey was confined 
to the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
and wherever he went he found tlio Cana¬ 
dians kind-hearted, hospitable, cheerful, 
clover, fit to stand by their own. [A 
Voico: Chips of the old block ? (Laughter.)] 
“Quite true, sir,” said Air. Irving, “there 
is not a more hospitable people on the face 
of the earth." (Applause.) It was not to 
be expected that good farming would bo 
witnessed throughoutCanada, because many 
of those holding farms were weavers, 
miners, tinkers, or tailors, who had landed 
with scarcely a penny a piece, but who luid, 
by perscvcranco aud industry, carved out 
for themselves happy homes. These men 
had to clear the land before they could get 
a crop. The Canadians loved theiroountiy; 
many old men who came over to England 
with the intention of ending their days 
went back again. They like the climate 
of Ontario better than that of England. It 
was not usually muggy out there, nor did 


it rain every day, but when it did rain it 
come down heavy. (Laughter.) Hood- 
vised intending emigrants to go to Ontario, 
where a state of things existed much ns at 
home; they would find good roads, good 
schools, churches of all denominations, 
plenty of railway communication—in foot, 
civilization was quite as far advanced as at 
Bowncss, if not more so. (Laughter.) It 
would be much botterto pay a littlo more for 
landthoro than to go 1500 miles or so up the 
country, at the risk of being unable to sco 
a newspaper for twelve months. No doubt 
Alanitoua was a lino district, but let tho 
young people go there and “rough it" for 
a bit The school system in Ontario is, in 
his opinion, perfect. In summer the 
weather is a little hotter thau in England, 
but there was an absence of that detestable 
muggy atmosphere so often experienced 
here. The winter weathcriscoldcrthnn at 
home, yet it was pleasant He had seen a 
good bit of the world, and he lmd come to 
tho conclusion that there was no place like 
Canada. There was plenty of shooting and 
fishing to bo had. Now for the journey, 
From Montreal he went to Ottawa, where, 
through Air. Pope, he and others were pre¬ 
sented to his Worslup the AIaj T oi\ The 
Dominion Show was opened while they 
had their brief stay here. It was not 
exactly like one of our agricultural shows. 
In addition to all kinds of agricultural 
produce, there was to be seen the very best 
of eveiy article produced in the Dominion. 
They bad free passes to roam about the 
show. There was such a display of loyalty 
at the opening of this show by tho Alarquis 
of Lome and the Princess Louiso as lie nnd 
never seen. There was a magnificent dis¬ 
play of stock and farm produce. Cattle of 
all kinds wore there. In showing the 
horses, speed seemed to be the great deside¬ 
ratum. Boots and vegetables were re¬ 
markably well grown; butter and cheese 
looked wclL He mentioned several imple¬ 
ments, such os winnowing machines, carts 
for spreading manure, waggens of a most 
useful and improved character. The im¬ 
plements were dll that could be desired; 
generally they are of a lighter construction 
than in England, but they are undoubtedly 
better. Thirty-five miles from Ottawa he 
was in a very nice country. Fine land 
was to be seen along the railway; some of 
it ean bo purchased from iOo. to £12 per 
acre. A good deal of land open for settle¬ 
ments is to be obtained here. Good farms 
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can be rented at from 10a. to 12a. per acre, show. Tltla diatriot bo considered by 
and farther from the line tho price will be far the finest for wheat growing ho liu 
Teducod. Further inland there were the yet seen. Indian corn was also extensively 
'same appearances of tho land being in a grown. In the oounty of Oxford there was 
good state of cultivation. Very large also some lino land. A visit was paid to 
orchards, with a heavy erop of fruit, were Bow Park, where tho farm buildings are 
to be soon on all sides. A flying visit was all that could be desired, and kept m the 
paid to the Falls of Niagara, which he most perfect order; here is to bo seen per- 
'saw lighted np with the eleatrlo light He haps the finest hord of Bhorthorns in the 
'gave a graphic description of Toronto, end world. Land round about here Is valued 
took lib audience along to London, where at from £10 to £20 per acre. He spoke 
he had an opportunity of visiting another very highly of the Wellington district, 
exhibition of tho produce of the courtly, having seen a very fine show Of stock in 
There was a batter show of Bheep hero than that county. Land could be got at from 
at tho Dominion Show. Incidentally 20 to 60 dollars per acre. At Huntingfbrd 
he might mention that at these shows he met with Hr. Donaldson, who belongs 
were the finest gatherings of yonng to the neighbourhood of Dalston; he lias a 
ladies ha ovar saw. (Laughter.) The show form of Ms own, and occupies a dwelling 
buildings are permationt, and onr Royal house of atone 'and brick of a most sub- 
Show buildings would look small beside stantial character. The land is worth £16 
them. Shorthorns wore the cream of the per acre. Mr. Donaldson has been over 
show, same hailing from the renowned 80 years there, and Iris land is in first-class 
herd of Bow Park. Here was a variod col- condition. There is a large chooso-making 
lection of implements, creditable to any establishment near here as well as an agri- 
port of the world; amongst the'novelties cultural school. In this comity ho bsw 
on view was a machine for hatching eggs far more stock than in tho other countios; 
by electricity. (Laughter). Driving out there wsS a splendid crop of turnips; man- 
a bit ho found himself in a splendid fanning golds, ic. ; but he was inclined to think 
country. Land can be purchased at from they grew by far too much wheat; there 
£10 to £20 per aero, and the produce finds seemed to be no system of cropping, yet 
a ready market in London. Ho heard of the fanners were prosperous, making a pile 
one farm being let at £1 per acre, the of money. Some of these mon would have 
fanner doing well In the connty of Kent done well in any country; but others, had 
they were guided by Mr. McReany. Land they remained at home, would, in oil 
here is much cheajier; within five or ten probability, have gone to the wall. Coming 
miles of Bothwcll the price ranges from £2 to speak of the comities of Norfolk and 
to £15. The roods are all kept ap by the Perth, he said there was a splendid farm- 
farmers. In the comae of his inspection, ing district here, though the land in Nor- 
he noticed some fanners engaged thrashing; folk connty was generally light. Hemet 
machines nro generally hired; some go try Mr. Livingstone, brother of the cele- 
steam and some by horse power; if the hinted Dr. Livingstone, who had a fine 
latter, they are not less than of 10-horae farm there. A new plough, called the 
power, and fanners generally join to work rotanr, was very much used. ' 4. large 
expeditiously. In the neighbourhood of number of Germans were settled ta this 
Chatham—and indeed all aronnd this immediate district, and they were capital 
portion of the country—the land is well fanners. Mr. Irving thinks the land in 
suited for green stops, and would he a re- the Huron district as good as any in 
munerative investment. In this county Ontario; farms are well laid out, with 
he mot with a former, Mr. 'Wheeler, who beautiful farm-honses, and altogether the 
owns 500 acres of fine land, which originally district was one very suitable forsottlement^- 
cost him from 10s. to 12s. per acre. There At Toronto he met with a Bowness man 
was a large herd of bullocks on this farm, named Allan, and the announcement that 
Mr. Wheeler paid £3 10s. per head for he was doing very successfully was received 
them ; he thinks they are now worth £7 ; with applause. There was a lot of fine 
and expects to sell them for £14 each by land in the district between Toronto and 
the i’>tnm season. This gentleman belongs Montroal, from £6 to £16 per acre. Grazing 
to Warwickshire, is a butcher by trade, and farms could be got cheap in this part, 
arrived in that locality some rears ago with Plenty of very good farms could be got 
nine dollars in his pocket. Now he has a in the eastern townships of Quebec by 
fine lot of sheep besides his cattle. Sir. judicious selection, but he preferred the 
Irving incidentally mentioned that he western district from what no had seen, 
went out duck shooting; there was a Fruit was grown in enormous quantities, 
largo tract of country, from 5000 to COOO Mr. Irving then proceeded to answer a 
,.,’res, preserved for wild fowl and he number of qu< ..lions put to him by tho 
1 ,ul a most excellent bag in a few committco belts o leaving. The average 
1 ours. At Ridgetowu ho saw a fair local size of the farms in the provinces of Ontario 



{ And Quebeo was from 100 to SOO acres.. A and water nut in trough*. In Q\iebeo 

turn, of avorago quality oould bo purohasod ! thoro i* plenty of * water all through 
at from £4 to £18 per aero; anil aould bo tho province. Fruit, aa lie had sola, 
• rented at about 10*. per acre; and it would ia cultivated to an enormous extent 
require from £800 to £400 to stook a 200 in some places; orohards extend from ono 
aero farm. Taxes oro vory light. There to forty acres; apples havo been known to 
is really only the school tax, whToh averages bo as low as fid. per bushel, and as high as 
about £4 10s. yearly for a 200 acre farm. is. Peaches and grapes are grown hi open 
In some counties tho roads are very good, gardens in various parts. Tho Colorado 
in othors middling; but tho gravol roads beetle oats up all if he gets to the potato 
in all the counties are in very fair condition, crop, Tho ubusI remedy is hot llmo or 
Dwellings and farm buildings aru mostly of Paris green sown on the tops, or mixed 
wood, but some are of brick and stone, withwaterandpouredover; elthorls known 
Honey can be borrowed at from 7 to 10 por to be an ellbctnal cure. The beetlo is not 
cent. There is a ready market far all kinds considered of much consequence. From 
of produce, and ample facilities for re- what ho saw he had no hesitation in saying 
moving it to collecting contres and seaport that farmers got 10 per cent, from the 
towns. Carriage by rail is very aheap. A capital laid out. Canada is a plcusant 
farm of 200 acres will support ten or a place to live in. Hoavv soil requires 
dozen cows, from 15 to 20 young cattle, tile drainage, but tho btuk is naturally 
from 30 to 40 sheep, four working horses, dry and never will require draining, 
and a pair of bullocks; tho horses require Wood and coal aro used, chiefly 
to be good and quiot, and thoy are wood. Speaking of tho minerals, ho suid 
generally light, fine movers. He only saw gold, silver, copper, irou, galona, plum* 
a few of the heavy Clydesdale breed, bago, antimony, manganese, granite, inur* 
Thero ore various kinds of cattle, a bles, slates, bunatoneB, bones, phosphate 
cross from a short-horn and a Canadian of lime, salt, petroleum,. and peat hod boon 
cow answers the land well. The young found in different districts. Lately largo 
stock is mostly rented on forms. At the discoveries of coal Holds had been wudo 
present time the freight for horsos to in the North-West Territory. Coal is 
Livornool is from £10 to £12, cattle £3 to found to crop out on the surface of 
£4, snoop 8s. to 10s. On the farms, cows the country for hundreds of square miles, 
aro valued at from £5 to £10, horses from There is plenty of game. Tho Government 
£20 to £35, and sheep from 12s. to 40s.; keeps a register of all funns sold in each 
batter soils at 8d. per lb., cheese at 3d., county. In April, Hay, or June is the 
hens at Is., eggs about fid. per dozen, geese best time to go out. _ Tho labourers mostly 
Is. fid. each, turk'oys 3s. 4d. The cnltira- lire in farm houses. Feeding studs mostly 
tion of prairie land has not had any etrect used on farms oro poas, oats, and barley; 
on the prices of produce grownon cultivated turnips and hay for cattle; pigs are fed on 
land ; this ia accounted for by tho con- peas chiefly, with potatoes sometimes. He 
tinunl influx of emigrants, who, of course, saw some splendid pigs. In conclusion, 
augment the consumption in the country. Hr. Irving spoke of tho admirable system 
There is really no rotation of cropping; of education introduced into Canada, and 
the crops generally cultivated are fall and announced that he would bo happy to give 
spring wheat, barley, oats, peas, buck advice to any who thought of going out 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, mangolds, beets, (Applause.) 

carrots, Indian corn, other vegetables little Hr. Grahams said he was very glad to find 

known at home, and a little of nearly all that Hr. Irving substantiated the remarks 
kinds of fruit. Blacksmiths, joiners, and be made at tlio meeting which appointed 
coopers receivo from 4s. to 6s. daily; bus- tho delegate. Ho ugroed with Mr. Irving 
bondmen and labourers from 12 to 20 that only young men, prepared to “rough 
dollars per month with board. Ploughing it," should go to the outlying districts, 
is similar to that in this country. The Thero was plenty of room in the provinces 
provinces are fairly well intersected with of Ontario'and Quebec for fanners with 
railways, and new ones are in course of families. 

construction. In Ontario the farms are [ On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty 
all well watered; where no streams run {vote of thanks was awarded to Hr. Irving,' 
through the farms wells have to be sunk, ' and the meeting separated. 


! 
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REPORT OF MB. THOMAS JOHNSTON. DELEGATE FROM 
WREAY, CUMBERLAND. 


J A meeting of formers was held at 
rreay on toe tin of December, Mr, 
qitUthwolte was called to the ohalr. 
t Ms. JonKSTOK, who was favourably 
received, saidI most in tbo first place 
hope that yon will bo very indulgent, as 
KhU is my first attempt at endeavouring 
lo speak to such an audience as I see 
before me now. At our meeting held in 
uis room now more than three months 
ago, you very kindly appointed me as 
your Delegate to visit Canada, and 

K lne into and report upon the state 
riculture as practised in that part of 

r pur Empire. The week after our meet¬ 
ing I went out there, in company with 
hers who were on tho same errand, and 
am now going to attempt, to the best 
of my ability, to tell you what 1 have 
teen and heard. We sailed from liver- 
pool on the 4th of September in the 
11 Moravian," one of the Allan line of 
steamers. We had a quick and pleasant 
passage from Liverpool to Point Levis, 
the voyage occupying nine days, includ¬ 
ing our call at Moville for the mails. 
-Beyond a slight sea-sickness for two 
days, I quite enjoyed the voyage. The 
number of passengers and crew together 
amounted to about five hundred. There 
was no lack of amusement in the way 
of music, games, Ac., so that the time 
never hung heavy upon our hands, and 
the unvarying fine weather induced us 
to spend most of our time upon deck. 
On entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
we had a sight of both whales and por¬ 
poises, and on proceeding np the river 
and coming closer to land, I was struck 
with the difference to our own country 
which the view presented, large forests 
of principally brushwood reaching down 
to the water's edge. We landed at Port 
LeviB on Saturday evening, and spent our 
time there until Monday evening, with 
tiie exception of passing over to Quebec 
on Monday afternoon in order to get our 
money changed into the Canadian cur¬ 
rency. * We left Point Levis for Ottawa 
by way of Montreal on the Monday even¬ 
ing, my three companions and myself 
haring secured a sleeping berth on the 
railway cars, which, I may here mention, 
are altogether different to our railway 
trains, the passengers being able to travel 
from one end of the train to tho other. 
iWe arrived at Ottawa at five o'clock in 
the evening of the 16th September. On 


the 17th wo wont to the Hon, Mr, Pope's 
office t q report our arrival. Mr, Pope 
being out of town, wo saw Mr, Lowe, the 
Secretary of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, who made arrangements for our 
going Into the country in tho afternoon. 
We In the meantime saw through the 
Parliament Buildings, and those set apart ~ 
for tho Agricultural Department par¬ 
ticularly, ana examined different samples 
of grain and seeds, as well as many 
models of agricultural machinery, We 
then went to visit a farm in the county of 
Carlton, which belongs to a Mr. Hopper, 
who wants to sell It. The house ana 
farm buildings are of wood. There was 
a nice field of Indian corn, as well as 
Borne potatoes and oarrots growing. The 
soil is a light sandy loam. In all there 
are 3,40 acres, for which Mr. Hopper 
wants £1,600. On the 20th we left to 
visit a farm at Kinburn belonging to 
Captain Fraser, the land all tie way 
looking very fair. The farn ton slats 
i of 200 acres clay loom, and Captain 
Fraser wants £2,400 for it. 

On the 22nd we went to a farm four 
miles from Ottawa, which belongs to a 
Mr. Herdman; there are 270 acres of laud 
(clay loam); it iB well watered, and being 
near the town, Mr. Herdman informed 
ns that he Bold most of his produce there 
and brought manure hack to the farm, 
He wonts £4000 for it, 

On the 23rd we went to the Agricul¬ 
tural Exhibition, The fir9t article I 
noticed was a manure spreader, which 
would spread a cart load in from one to 
two minutes: I thought it would be a first- 
class article for top-dressing. I alsonoticed 
a binder, which bound the sheaves with 
wire. Next, a hay elevator for stacking; 
it will unload a cart in two or three 
minutes. Next I saw a plough for 
ploughing hilly ground; it turns all the 
furrows one way. There were large 
varieties of reaping and binding machines, 
as well as steam fluid horse-power thresh¬ 
ing machines, and com and seed drills in 
great quantities. The exhibition of car¬ 
riages, waggons, stages and carta was ex¬ 
ceedingly good. We then visited thp 
machinery hall, where there were steam 
' engines of all sorts, fire engines, planing 
and drilling machines, grinding ana 
boring mtfbhines, saws of a variety of 
descriptions, Ac., Ac. After this .we went 
across the building, and saw a great 

? 



variety q f minerals, all the produce of 
Canada; and diifcrent kimla of building 
material. We neat visited the produce 
of Manitoba in tho Exhibition. The 
wheat, which that part of the country is 
famed for, was most excellent, Oats, lino 
and plump. Peas, beans, and small seeds 
very fine, Indian corn not so good as 
that grown in Ontario. Gross from two 
to three feet long. The show of horses 
was not so good ns I anticipated, except 
the roadsters, which were the best trotters 
I have over seen. Cottle are woll repre¬ 
sented—they include 8horthorns, Here- 
fords, Devons, Ayrshircs, Galloways, and 
Polled Angus. Sheep also were a good 
■how—they include Leiccstcrn, Cotswolds, 
Shropshire*, Unmpshircs and Southdowns. 
Pigs were in groat variety, including 
Berkshire, Suffolk, Essex, and Yorkshire, 
and all very good. There were many 
varieties of potatoes. Turnips were very 
large; as were the mangel wurzel, Sugar 
beets, squash, and pumpkins were also i 
▼cry fine. Fruit made an excellent show, 
such as apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
grapeB, Wheat is not so plump and fine 
as our own. Barley, small, but very 
bright and dry. Oats moderate. Indian 
corn very fine. On the 26th we left Ot¬ 
tawa for Toronto. On the 27th and 28th 
we visited the Niagara Falls, which we 
thought very fine; and on our return to 
Toronto on the 29th we made arrange¬ 
ments for visiting the London Show, for 
which place we left the next day, the 
80th, On the way we went through 
some heavy loamy soil until we approached 
Guelph ; there the land appears better, 
and is better farmed, and continues good 
to London. After dinner we went to the 
show, where we were introduced to the 
Mayor and a number of othargentlemen. 
I thought the horses,particular!y the road¬ 
sters, very good. In the cattle class the 
shorthorns were very fine, the Bow Park 
herd being particularly well represented, 
and taking most of the prizes. There 
was a good show of other descriptions of 
cattle; and the sheep I thought better 
than at Ottawa. Boots, grain, and 
fruit were very line. We next visited a 
glass hen; it was a kind of oval box 
covered with glass inside. There were 
over 100 eggs—some of them were just 
chipping, some breaking the shell, and 
some out. This process was carried on 
by electricity. * 

On the 1st October we visited Mr. 
Carling’s brewery. It is a very fine 
building, and cost £50,000, We then 
went to a farm where we met the pro- 
ietor, a Yorkshireman, who cams into 
e country 60 years ago, and was the 
first man who cleared the ground upon 


which London stands. Land here is 
worth frutn £10 to £20 per acre, 

On Ilia 2nd wo left London for Both- 
well, whero wo arrived nt seven o’clock, 
and were met by Mr. MoOruny, M.P.P. 
Wo drove, via Dresden, to Chnilmm, the 
land near the latter place being wry 
good, and worth from £8 to £12 per 
acre, the soil being clay loam. 

On tbe 8rd we drove about the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chatham. Wc went to a 
farm belonging to a Dutchman. He has 
200 acres of land, and 90 of it in fall 
wheat. From there wo went to Mr. 
Donnelly’s, Ho is a native of the north 
of Ireland. When he landed in Canada 
all he had was £10. Now he lias three 
farms of his own, and bos saved a largo 
sum of money. We next saw some very 
fine apple and peach orchards near Lake 
Eric, and arrived at Blenheim for the 
night. 

On the 4tb wc drove from Blenheim to 
Ridgetown, where they were holding t heir 
show, all descriptions of produce being 
very good. Tho land here is worth from 
£6 to £10 per acre. Wo then went to 
Ingersoll ana Woodstock, and were joined 
by Mr. Carswell, a large cheese merchant. 

On the 7th we left Woodstock, and 
went to a farm, the owner of which is a 
Dalston man. He came to Canada 89 
years since, and has a very large place. 
It iB very well farmed. He has also a 
very good farm house and excellent build¬ 
ings. He grows more turnips than we 
have yet seen comparatively, and has 
most of his farm drained with tiles. We 
! were very well entertained by our Dalston 
friend, and then went to look over a 
cheese factory, one of the largest in 
Canada. They make over 2^0 tons per 
annum. They use the milk of 1,200 cows 
everyday. From there wc went to Jnger- 
soll, passiug through a rolling country. 
Land very good, chiefly sandy loam. It 
is worth from £10 to £16 per acre. 

On the 8th we left to look at a farm 
one mile from Ingersoll. There are 200 
acres in all. £12 per acre is wanted for 
it, the soil being clay loam, and the 
building i very good. Wc then went, via 
Denrham and Mouut Elgin, to Norwich 
and Woodstock, the land in these sections 
be : ng worth from £10 to £14 per acre. 

On the 9th we left Woodstock for 
fimcoe, and had a drive out into the 
country in the neighbourhood. Land 
here good but light, and is worth from 
£12 to £14 per acre. The farmhouses 
are chiefly brick. 

On the 10th we went from Simcoe to 
Dover, and found a very good quality of 
land, varying in price from £16 to £ 191 
per acre. 


Ou tlio 11th wo went 1o Stratford, 
whero wo met Mr, Hoy, M.P, for PcrDi, 
and visited a form belonging to a Mr, 
lialla;ititic% wliicli 1b held at £12 pur acre, 

Ou Dio l.'Uh wo vinitod Slmkspoaro and 
Hyde Park, Wo found the land chiefly 
day I.miiii, nnd halted over n farm of ICO 
act c* all domed belonging to a Scotch- 
man mimed Ilydo. Ho vhIiich it at £12 per 
non*. Wo Dion went to North-east Hope 
and Mclveilun, and Dionce to Llstowol, 
the laud being much better than what wo 
saw in the morning. 

On the liih wo wont from Listowol to 
inspect a rotary plough. The man in 
charge said that he could plough five 
acies per day. It lmd three wheels, two 
before and one behind Die mould boards, 
and when the plough was in motion the 
moulds worked round nnd thoroughly 
pulvuused the ground. From thenco we 
wmi on to Wallace, and Norristown, and 
found the land very good all the way. 

On the 15th wo visited a large German 
settlement in the county of Grey, and 
and then went on to W.ilkcrtown, in the 
county of Bruce, Laud here is worth 
In-m £5 to £10 pei aero. 

On tie* IC'h we went to Brant town¬ 
ship and vi-u.ed a farm belonging to a 
S'.'»‘eh gentleman, containing 300 acres 
of l.md. He grew 30 bushels of spring 
win at pei acre and CO bushels of oats 
>'T acre this year. We then went to 
Vmglmm, looking over several farms by 
tie* way. 

On the 17fh we wont to Clinton, From 
tlieic we went through the township of 
Tuckcrsrailh, where we found most excel¬ 
lent land. I got out of the buggy and 
pulled some fall wheat which was over 2 
feet in length, From there we went to 
Guelph via Kenforth. 

. On the lHtli wo went through the 
Agricultural College, onc-and-a-hafi miles 
from Guelph. All the arrangements were 
exceedingly good at this college, the 
Stock kept being shorthorns, Herefords, 
iVvons, Ayrshires, Polled Angus and 
grades in cattle, Leicester, Cotswold, and 
I)own sheep, and Berkshire and Windsor 
pigs. The students are instructed in agri¬ 
cult arc, veterinary science, English and 
mathematics. The young men rewive 
their instruction free, the one half of them 
work the one half of the day, and the 
otluT half the other. When not at work 
they are at school. ''From the college we 
went to a place called the Paisley Block, 
winch was settled by Paisley weavers a 
Hong time ago. Wo examined a farm 
belonging to a Btr. Whitlaw. He has a 
number of excellent Leicester sheep as 
well a-i good grade cattle. We next 
vibitud a farm belonging to a Mr, Hobson. 


Ho has some good stock. Thu soil hero 
Is clriofly light clay loam, 

On the 20th went to Fergus, ami from 
thenco to a farm bel nging to two 
brotbors named Watts. When wo first 
met them they were housing turnips, 
Wo then went over their stock, the eattlo 
being chiefly shorthorns. Land hero is 
sftudy loam, and valued at about £15 per 
aero. From here wo went through tho 
township of Nichol back to Guolplu 

On tho 21st wo left Guelph for Toronto, 
and not meeting a gentleman expired 
from Ottawa wo went out to luuk at u fox 
hunt. We expected to see a fox, but it 
was only a trail. The horses nnd riders 
were similar to what we see in Eng\ud. 

On the 22nd we went and looked over 
a farm Bituated about five miles from 
Toronto. There are over one hundred 
acres of land, and it is valued at £110 per 
acre. 

On tho 23rd wo went to St. Catherine's. 
Land all tho way light sandy loam, until 
wo arrived at Hamilton. AtSt. Catherine’! 
we went to see a vineyard ; the man in 
charge said that it contained 00 acres, 
and the grapes averaged 3 tons per acre. 
Tnere was also an orchard of 40 acres 
Land here is worth £20 per acre. 

On the 24th, left Toronto for Muntreal, 
On the 25th, went to the top of Mount 
Royal Park, and had a beautiful view ol 
Montreal from there. We then secuied 
our berths iu the u Sardinian,” one of 
tho Allan steamships. 

On tho 27th, we left Montreal, for 
Cookshire, and went over the Victoria 
Viaduct, which is the largest in the world, 
being 1{ miles in length. We went for 
about 60 miles through a French settle¬ 
ment. Land appears to be worn out. 
There was a good deal of cedar swamp ; 
and then we came into rocky giound 
passed through Richmond and Sherbrooke, 
on way to Cookshire. 

On the 28th, went to Compton, where 
we saw the Hon, Mr. Cochrane’s herd of 
shorthorns, one of the finest in the world. 
From Compton, we went through a very 
nice piece of grass country, ou our way to 
Sherbrooke. The land in this district is 
worth from £8 to £6 per acre. 

On the 29th, we left Sherbrooke for 
Point Levi, via Richmond, land on the 
way being very inferior as a rule. Stayed 
at Point Levi alf night. 

On the 80th we went to see the Falls 
of Blontmorenci, land all along being 
’’cry good, and principally settled by 
French Canadians. 

On the 31st had a look at the town ef 
Quebec, and then back to our hotel, 
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The Canadian pooplo as a role stc a kind 
and most hospitable class. The way the 
original settlers cleared thousands of acres 
of land in the face of great difficulties is 
very creditable to them. A person who 
has never been there wonld hardly credit 
the size and quality of the frnits, roots, 
and vegetables. The roads as a rale are 
good, and railways ara running over the 
most part of the country. Their farm 
implements arc more lightly and elegantly 
made than our own, and quite as service* 
able. Their Bchools are free, and perhaps 
their school system is the most perfect in 
theworld. Theclimateishotter in summer 
and colder in winter, bnt much drier than 
here, The farm buildings are mostly 
wood, and as they do not stack their crops 
the barns are very large. A great many 


of the houses are built of brick, and very 
elegantly constructed. The cattle as a 
rule ore not so good os we have. The 
horses arc somcth’ng like our coaching 
horse, being very active, and from their 
spring being short they are capable of 
doing a great deal of work when it is 
much required. Sheep ore very good as 
a rule. The farmers keep up the roads 
by statute labour, each having so much 
to do according to the quantity of land 
he holds. The fences are all made of 
wood of various kinds. The fanners in 
Canada as a rale are not good farmers, 
although some arc as good as we have in 
England. Their corn market is generally 
in the street. They bring their grain in 
waggons, and sell it out of them, Canada 
is a very well watered country. 
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REPORT OF MR. GEORGE WILKEN, DELEGATE FROM ■ 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Mr. Guorqb Wilkek, of Watersides of 
Forbes, Aberdeenshire, having l>ccn named 
at a public mooting in Aberdeen aa a suit* 
able man to be a Delegate from that 
county, was (after being a month in 
Cann ia) duly appointed to act in such 
capacity. Ho entered Canada, by way of 
New York, and reports as follows:— 

After due consideration, I have adopted 
for simplicity and correctness, as the form 
of my report, a diary kept at the time, and 
hope ail will be able to form, from this and 
other reports, a more correct idea of the 
country than generally prevails, and also 
to* form conclusions each for himself, 
whether it is the place for some of our, at 
present, hard pressed farmers, to go to or 
otherwise. It ia always a delicate 
matter, in my opinion, to advise any 
man to leave his home and the old 
place he loves so well, and therefore best 
to leave each And every one to decide 
for themselves, I have recorded nothing 
I was not able to see for myself was not 
far from the truth, and, although exact 
results are not much recorded, it must be 
remembered that Manitoba is as yet a 
new country, and also a place where the 
people are more accustomed to speak and 
think about miles than acres. 

23rd September.—Left New York for 
Boston, via East River and Long Island 
Sound. 24th.—In Boston. 25th.—Left 
Boston for Portland, via Boston and 
Maine R.R., passing through the great 
cotton manufacturing towns of America, 
and also through a very miserable farming 
country. 26th.—Left Portland, where is a 
splendid harbour, and theeastern terminus 
of the Grand Trunk R.R. of Canada, for 
Montreal, via Gorham and the 'White 
Mountains, passing into Canada At Norton 
Mills, 160 miles from Portland. Compton 
(near which is the Hon. Cochrane's 
farms and famous herd of shorthorns) 
Sherbrooke, and Richmond, where the 
train branches off to Quebec, to the 
Valley of the St. Lawrence, crossing the 
Victoria Bridge, into Montreal, the total 
distance by steamboat and rail travelled 
being 643 miles fj) The first part of this 
route, through the New England States, is 
through a very poor fanning country, 
the latter part, from Compton in Canada, 
improving all the way to the St. Lawrence 
where there is some fine land, veiy badly 
farmed. There seems to be plenty of good 
land with plenty of good running streams; 
along the St, Lawrence some fine pasture 


and fine lands miserably farmed (princi¬ 
pally by French Canadians) in long nar¬ 
row strips, and apparently in small 
holdings. Arrived at Windsor Hotel, a 
perfect palace, 28th,—Sunday, in Mon¬ 
treal. 29th.—Went to Lachine, by rail, 
in order to descend the famous rapids 
above the city. The desoent is made in 
a steamer, has a little dangerons look 
about it as the vessel goes tap tapping 
on the shelving rocks—believe there is no 
real danger. Had heard or read about 
being piloted down these rapids by Indian 
pilots in all their wild attire, fonnd this 
myth rudely dispelled, as a very common 
looking Yankee seemed quite sufficient in 
our case to pilot our stout flat-bottomed 
as. all safe on cur short and uneventful 
passage down the Lachine rapids. An 
Indian village Is seen on the south shore, 
and a canoe with two Indians in it ctobscJ 
the river behind ns, just after we had 
passed the most dangerous rapid. They 
looked in the distance very like a cockle¬ 
shell with two tadpoles in it. 

Went under that magnificent structure, 
the Victoria Bridge, it looks more like a 
lasting monument to Stephenson than 
does its longer and more airy rival in 
Scotland the Tay Bridge—which I also 
passed over on my way thither. 

Montreal, a fine City, with 160,000, 
of apopulation. Some very fine buildings 
and some handsome streets and church 
spires; has lately acquired the Mountain 
as a Park which forms its background, 
has dabbed it 11 Royal" and well aescrvcB 
the title. It will soon form one of the finest 
parks and drives in the world: is 
beautifully wooded to the summit, and 
various views from the niches in the ascent 
are really very beautiful, varied, and 
extensive. Met many countrymen, all 
doing well and very kind. Heard for the 
first time of the arrival of several Farmer 
Delegates from England and the South of 
Scotland. 

30th.—Left Montreal for Ottawa, 117 
miles by the Government Railway, now 
completed from Quebec to Montreal on 
the East branch of the St. Lawrence, and 
by the Ottawa River to the Capital City 
of the Dominion. This is tho beat rail¬ 
road, up to this point, I have seen in 
America. Man and buggy run over by 
engine at a crossing, none of these having 
even a gate; instead, usually, a big sign 
with the inscription u Railroad Crossing. 
Look out for tne Engine.” All over this 
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new country It stomi thA engine must get 
along and the people must get out of the 
way. Most of these aoddents I under¬ 
stand occur by tne drivers of moobines 
miscalculating the speod at which a train 
is running. 7 * 

The cow catcher attached here to all 
engines, carried the hone along about 80 
yards and lift him a fearful mess about 
10 yards off the track. Had only gone 
about 5 miles when a largo van crossed tho 
track within a few feet of the engine 
going at 20 miles an hour. No wonder 
there are accidents and ocoidonts. 

Passed through a very poor farming 
country, some farms had good houses, and 
saw some very neat and apparently 
thriving villages. 

Ottawa at 8 p.m.—Had introduction to, 
and called upon, Dr. Tach6, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture; found the Sec¬ 
retary of the Department and the 
Minister of Agriculture were not in town, 
the former having gone with the Delegates 
to Toronto. Visited the Parliamentary 
Buildings—very fine and beautifully 
situated. Visited tbo extensive saw 
mills and lumber yards, which arc 
on a very large scale, full advantage being 
taken of the falls for a water power and 
of the river above for floating timber from 
the forests in tho interior. There are piles 
and piles of lumber for miles along the 
river, and miles and miles of sawdust along 
the banks, bod feed I should think for the 
fish (if there are any left). Ottawa will 
not likely become a large city rapidly, as 
it must wait for the development of the 
Canadian Pacific lluilrond and others to 
the West. « 

1st October.—Left Ottawa for Prescott, 
54 miles, to join tho steamboat advertised 
in that morning's papers as running in 
connection with this train, to find on 
arrival it bad been withdrawn that 
morning without notice, so missed the 
sail on the St. Lawrence through the far- 
famed thousand isles. Had to make the 
best of my forced stay of four hours at 
Prescott, so explored the place, and then 
crossed in Steam Feny to Odgonsburg on 
the American side. In sauntering along 
the streets, saw an advertisement of a 
sale of real estate now going on, so stopped 
in tohave a look at on American auctioneer 
and his customers, s Had I not known I 
would have had some difficulty in telling 
I was not at home, business was brisk 
and town lots were selling at an average 
of $300 for lots 110 by 132 feet. Crossed to 
Prescott and joined urand Trunk Railway 
for Toronto via Kingston. The railway 
skirls the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario 
most of the way; some land veiy good, 
some very middling, and a good deal very 
poor. 


2nd October.-—Left Toronto early, 
having heard the Delegates bad gone to 
Hamilton Fair. Heard here they were in 
London, so made up my mind te have a 
look at Ontario all by myself. On arrival 
at the fair grounds, I oalled on tbo 
obliging Secretary, Mr. Bruce, who kindly 
offered to introduce me to some of the 
Directors to shew me round, I told him 
I would prefer to go round alone in 
the first instance, and see what I could 
see, and would call back. Had a two 
hours* inspection all by myself, and then 
returned to the Secretary, who kindly in¬ 
troduced mo to a numlwr of the Dirertors, 
at the same time presenting menith a 
very pretty favour, on which was in¬ 
scribed “Visitor's Badge."* Thus armed, 
and piloted by Mr. Stock, n hearty Kng- 
lishman, apparently a well-known farmer 
and magistrate—at any rate, a very 
intelligent one,—I shall attempt to give 
a description of a Canadian fair, as Mr. 
Bruce would arrive too late to sec any of 
them. At every centre there is whnfc is 
called the “Exhibition Ground," on which 
is erected a permanent And often spacious 
building, surrounded by an enclosed park, 
in the centre of which is an enclosed ring, 
where nil the trotting horses showofT their 
paces in single buggies, in double buggies, 
and without buggies, and in wnegons and 
democrats, a sort of compromise’'twist a 
waggon and a buggy. A fair here is a com- 
biuationof our Cattle shows, Horticultural 
shows, Root shows, Race meetings, Picnics, 
and Bazaars, the latter including all sorts 
of industrial work, sewed and knitted; 
in fact, anything and everything is to he 
found in tho building or on the ground 
that man or woman may need, or even 
think of needing. They are held all over 
the couutry in autumn,"after the harvest 
is over, and Inst from one day up to three 
weeks, as did tho one nt Toronto this 
year. This one lasted three days, being 
a local one, Toronto thr^o weeks, being a 
district one, whilst the final appeal, as 
“Tillyfnur” would say, is atthe Dominion 
Show, which is held in different provinces 
every year. It was held at Ottawa this 
year, and I missed it by a day, having 
been told it wonld go on for two weeks. 
Again went over the rattle, pigs, and 
implements, neither requiring special 
notice, as, with the exception of a few 
shorthorns from Bow Park Farm (calk'd 
Durhams) and a few fair grades orcrrwc.n, 
there was nothing worth comparing with 
such displays at'home. The industrial 
work in the Exhibition Building is worthy 
of imitation at home, as it gives all an 
interest in tho fair. In one wing was 
exhibited an immense Map of the 
Dominion of Canada (drawn and filled 
in by hand), which gave one some amaU 
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Idea of the vast extent of territory in the 
Dominion of Canada, Went to the root 
show, and it surprised me more than all 
the others. Coming along I had seen some 
good fields of swedes and mangolds, hut 
was not pepared to see swedes, mangolds, 
and potatoes that wonld put any of our 
exhibits of this year far into the shade, 
Mr, Stock was very hard on me for only 
allowing they could beat as this year . 
Our next inspection was froits. Here I 

I saw, tasted too, fruit of every hue 
and flavour. It wilt give some idea of 
the show of apples when I mention that 
the varieties in sections varied from six 
to forty-two, and all were such as I had 
never seen, reaches, grapes (all out¬ 
door), melons, tomatoes, squash, and ever 
so many kinds of fruit I never either saw 
or heard of. I am no great judge of 
flowers, but I ken guid fruit when I taste 
it, so admitted at once they could beat 
ns in fruit, and got oif to tbc horse ring, 
where tho trotting matches were about 
to commence. This is the great event of 
all such meetings, os every farmer has, ns 
a matter of course, the best trotter. The 
ground here had born so well chosen that 
all could see, and a more orderly crowd I 
never saw. All wore well and cleanly 
dres>rd. In many cases tbc whole family 
were there—husband, wife, and weans— 
in horse and buggy, or pair and waggon, 
or democrat. All drive into tbc grounds | 
and put up their horses in tho permanent 
stables erected round one side of the en¬ 
closure, where also are lodged those inten¬ 
ded for exhibition in tbc ring, so that one 
can only sec thehnrsesfor exhibition when 
being judged in the ring. In passing 
around, Mr. Stock seemed to have the 
knack of seeing only Scotchmen; after an 
introduction, tho usual salute being, 

II Blcss'd if I can see anybody in this fair 
worth speaking to that Is not a Scotch¬ 
man. 1 ' Mr. Stock is an Englishman 
himself and proud of it, and I give him 
eredit for being able to find them only 
when he WAnts them. Stock knows 
everybody and everybody knows Stock 
being about the English of it. The trot¬ 
ting matches in buggies I could not 
describe; the wonder to mo was what 
way everybody did not run into every 
other body's buggy, and think it would 
be best described as a race of wheels. 
There was only one spill, and the best of 
humour with all. Some of these trotters 
would be best described as ugly brutes, 
only there is no mistake they can go, and 
some of them showed splendid training, 
moving about with their four wheels and 
a seat like a graceful skater on ice. 
To all at Hamilton I here record my 
thanks for their kindness and courtesy. 

Returned to Toronto late, and passed 


through a Bcvcro thunderstorm accom¬ 
panied by such a downpour of rain as X 
never saw and never wish to see again* 
3rd Oct.—'Toronto, a vory beautiful and 
fast-rising city of 80,000. Value* of 
assessed property: real, $30,748,484 ; in¬ 
come, $2,115,006; pcrsnual, $7,816,817* 
Total, $46,080,367. Banks, 12; Churches, 
65. Ip Ontario there are 559,442 Irish; 
439,429English ;32R,8S9 Scotch; 75,000 
French ; 12,978 Indians or half-toed^ * 
and 204,730 of all others. Iu th& other 
Provinces he&rly in the same proportion, 
unless Quebec, which has 929,817 of 
Freuch extraction, out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 1,191,516. The increase during 
the last ten years of the four principal 
Provinces are given at:—Ontario, IGA; 
Quebec, 7A; Nova Scotia, 17A; New 
Brunswick, 13A. Drove out to tho farm 
of Mr. Reid, seedsman, five miles east from 
Toronto, 200 acres ; cost, n few years ago, 
$100 per acre, would now need to bo 
worth a good deal more, os a great many 
improvementsand reclamations have been 
made by Mr. Reid, who will, no doubt, bo 
able, through his business, to turn a good 
deal more out of it than a farmer could 
do. He is to farm on a regular rotation, 
keep stock, drive town manure, &c* Has 
a splendid crop of swedes and Indian 
corn, some fair Durliams and good sheep. 
Visited Dr. Smith’s veterinary college, who 
is principal and owner of the collcg*, and 
hosalargepracticc. The college isattemb d 
by a large number of Btudcuts from all 
parts of Can ado, and a good many from the 
States. Met Mr.Simon Beattie,of Annan, 
on his way to Scotland, with a number uf 
fine carriage horses, who brought ont in 
May some shorthorn cat tie and Clydesdales. 
He told roe there had lately been many 
enquiries about Polled Aberdeen Cattle, 
andexpeefced there wouldsoon be a demand 
for them, both in Canada and the States, 
4th October.—Left for Guelph, where my 
fellow passengers on steamer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Innes, gave me a hearty welcome. 
Mr. InncB worthily fills the important 
and onerous post of proprietor ana editor 
of the Guelph Mercury, and is well known 
and highly respected, not only iu his own 
district but far beyond, having occupied 
at one time a prominent postiem on the 
stall of that famous Canadian doily, The 
Toronto Globe, usually termed the Hon. 
George Brown’s Thunderer, 27te Globe . 
At Mr. Inues 1 1 met Mr. Johnson, who had 
just retired from being principal of the 
“ Ontario School of Agriculture and 
Model Farm,” to complete his studies for 
thn bar of Canada. From all I could 
learn, be has left bis mark at the Model 
Farm, a great part of its first success being 
placed to his credit, and it does not need 
a prophet to foretell that he will leave 



bis mark elsewhere, it health is spared farm where he has long kept a large herd 
him. Drove out by Bramosa and countiy of shorthorns. I was not so favourably 
around Guelph, accompanied by Messrs, impressed with these, especially the bulla, 
Inites and Johnson. Saw some very good 7th October.—Mr. Johnson drove me to 
laud and good stock, and some vciy Puslinch Fair, 7 miles from Guelph on 
middling. Countiy looking vciy fine, the Hamilton Bond. Passed some very 
6th.—Sunday, at Guelph. Cth.—Wentto good farms, including one for sale, which 
Model Farm with Mr. Johnson, met Pro* 1 afterwards enquired particulars about, 
fessor Brown (late factor to Invercauld, 200 acres mostly cleared, good stone house 
now Professor of Agriculture and Farm and bonk barn, large orchard, well fenced, 
Manager) and all the officials. Dined good land and in good order., Tho cash 
with the ninety-odd Btudcnts, and then price for farm, including houses, fencing, 
went over the farm with Professor Brown, all crop (unless turnips) was $15,000, or $76 
The Farm has been so often described, per acre. The stock on the form consisted 
I need not again attempt to do so, and of 11 horses, 42 cattle, and 40 sheep, 
will just remark in passing that it has besides pigs. For the farm, five 
now passed through its transition stage and dead stock, minus the household 
and is proving a decided success; the one furniture, the proprietor offered to take 
fact of over a hundred stndcnts having 11 £3,300 cash/’ X got a valuation of the 
been refused this session, I thluk, war- stock from a competent man in the district, 
rants the statement. It is not, as I have who considered the farm worth the money, 
seen stated, supported by the Dominion and the stock more than the farmer had 
Government; but is entirely supported by put upon it. It is beautifully situated, 
the Provincial Government of Ontario, and within two miles of Guelph which 
Hie Btudcnts are required to w ork fivchours enhances its value considcral >ly. Puslinch 
a day and study other five, and the College district different from any I Jiavc Been, 
is to all intents and purposes a school to plenty of boulders and stone dykes, the 
learn young farmers both theory and latter all I saw in Canada. Autumn 
practice. In a careful trial that is taking wheat everywhere looking well, in soma 
place with the various breeds of cattle on cases the crop is laid and sheep on it 
the e ame keep, breeders of the famous eating it down* 

Aberdeen 11 Doddics" will be glad to leam 8th October.—Left for Fergus, one of 

they are holding their own alongside the districts where a number of Abcr- 
shorthorns, Herefords, and Devons. I donians took up their abode some 30, some 
may here state that I had made a number 40 years ago. In some few cases came 
of enquiries about their cost, and whether across the original settlor who told you 
I thought them suitable for Canada, all there was nobody between him and Huron 
over the country. I found a good many (some 70 or 80 miles) when he settled, now 
people prejudiced against “ Blockskins," fine farms line the roads all the way; in 
as the only kind they hod ever seen did many coses tho sons occupied the places 
badly ; on enquiry this turned out their fathers had cleared. Visited the 
to have been Galloways, a good nnm- farms of Mr. Bennie and Mr. McQueen, 
her of which were imported many years The former from Aberdeenshire; both 
ago. Also inspected a fine field of have good farms, well stocked, and good 
swedes containing about 30 varieties, stone houses. Saw his mother and father, 
some of which I never heard of and some very old people, who came out nearly 40 
of which it will not matter much if they years ago ana hacked their way out of tho 
are not heard of again. A good many hush, and now seem very comfortable, 
were hybrids between yellow and swedes; Had a good crack with the old lady in 
most of these had all the appearance of real Aberdeen dorio. 
yellowsuntilta8ted. Was presented with 9th October.—Had a drive of some 40 

report of School of Agriculture for 1877 miles round Fergus. Visited a good 
and 1878, and will be glad to show it to many Aberdonians and other Scotch* 
any one interested. Professor Brown men; most had hewn their farms 
drove me to see Mr. Judd's Devons about out of the forest, and all seemed 
to he sold, a very uniform lot; then to to be doing well and pleased at fanning 
Mr. Stone's Herefords, over 100 head: saw their own lands, and it is astonish* 
16 ofthe finest female calves, just weaned, ing to see what they have done in the 
I ever saw of any one breed all together, short space of 30 years, os, go where you 
Was informed a great demand had lately will, there are any number of fine cleared 
sprung up in the United States for Here- farms, good houses, and good gravel roads, 
ford hulls for crossing; many going as far In the town of Fergus arc some Abcr* 
as Texas at nearly double the price of last donians, seemingly all doing well. I may 
year; showing our Texan friends are fully mention some I met: Mr. Argo, senr. and 
alive to get their cattle ready yotr k g for junr., and Mr. Michic, large storekeepers, 
the British market. Then to Mr. Stone's and Mr. Cadcnliead, a brother of our own 


Fiscal, who had another brother a rauM 
farmer (lately dead), and ret another in 
the far off land of Manitoba along with 
his son and nephew and several others. 

Fergus has not been in a very pros¬ 
perous state since the American depression, 
but all are now confident that better 
times arc begun. Hero there is a very 
good water power driving a number of 
mills, one of these shins a good deal of 
meal to Glasgow. At this dato oats were 
27 to 30 cents for 84 lbs; barley, 50 to 65 
for 60lbs; wheat, $1.08to$1.10forG0lbs. 
It takes 7 bushels of oats to make a boll 
of meal of 140 lbs, allowing 1/- for milling 
and 3/9 for carriage; shewed the miller 
could deliver meat at date in Glasgow for 
12/11 per boll of 140 lbs. 

X will here quote Toronto prices and 
Liverpool quotations for same date. 

Toronto Prices from Globe :— 


Wheat, fall, per hush ..$1 20 @ |l 32 

Wheat, Spring, do Miss aese •• 1 17 a 1 20 

lUrley, do 0 B7 & 0 50 

Oats, do 9 65 @ 0 80 

Poas, do .. 0 60 ffl 0 66 

Rye, do 0 68 & 0 69 

Dressed hogs, per 100 lbs .. 6 60 0 6 00 

Carrots, per bag. 0 45 (g 0 00 

Parsnips, do .. 0 60 0 0 00 

Cabbage, do*... 0 45 0 00 

Chickens, per pair. 0 25 0 0 50 

Fowls, do .060 @ 060 

Ducks, per brace . 0 45 0 0 60 

Geese, each. 0 40 ($ 060 

Turkoys............. 0 75 & 170 

Buttor,lb. roUs ..0 17 <3 0 20 

Butter, large rolls...0 11 <$ 0 12 

Butter, tub dairy.0 15 @ 0 16 

Butter, store-packod .0 09 @ 0 11 

Eggs, fresh,per dos....».0 14 0 0 15 

Eggs, In'loti •••••. 0 11 @ 012 

Applos,perbrl .,.....•• 0 75 @ 160 

Potatoes, per brl . 0 90 @ 1 00 

Onions, per brl .160 @ 2 00 

Hay... 7 00 @10 00 

Straw. 5 60 @ 7 00 

The following are the Liverpool quota¬ 
tions for each day of the post week:— 

of cd «d e£ oS 

t t t t t t 


f. D. 8. n. s. D. s. D. 8, D, 8. D, 

Flour ..18 0 18 0 18 0 18 0 18 0 18 6 

S.WheatlO 0 10 2 10 2 10 2 10 2 10 6 

KWlnterlO 8 1011 1011 1011 10 11 11 8 

White..10 8 10 10 10 10 10 11 1011 11 2 

Club ..11 2 11 4 11 4 11 4 11 4 U 7 

Corn ., 66 65 56 55 66 60 

Oats .. 68 66 68 68 68 68 

Barley.. 68 68 58 68 68 68 

Peas .. 76 76 76 75 75 76 

Pork ..49 6 60 0 60 0 60 0 60 0 60 6 

X,ard ..84 0 84 6846846649840 
Bacon. .83 6 82 6 82 6 82 6 82 6 82 6 

Tallow 82 9 83 0 88 0 83 6 82 9 82 9 

Choose 47 0 40 0 46 0 46 0 48 0 49 0 


would have taken a deal of beating in 
oar best showyanls at home. Tho 
exhibits of the Watts, Hunters, and 
Armstrongs were both excellent and 
numerous, and included the first prize 
cow at the Dominion Show. Met Mr. 
John Mair, late Reeve of ids Township, 
whom I knew by his friends at homo, 
and arranged to visit the Bon Accord 
Settlement. • 

11th October.—Visited tho Messrs. 
Watts* farm and others in ihc Hon Accord 
Settlement, and will here give the pro¬ 
duce of two farms, the first as a sample 
of a fair farm wcli farmed, and the other 
selected by Mr. Mair as an average of the 
district. First Farm: Messrs. Watts*, 
given me by themselves; 200 acres, 170 
in cultivation, balance wood. A relation 
Is observed as under1st after sod, peas 
or oats; 2nd, wheat; 3rd, green crop; 
4fh, wheat or barley, seeding down with 
timothy and clover; 6th and Gth, cut for 
hay; 7th, pasture, Average Produce:— 
Oats, 60 bushels; peas, 25 to 30 ; wheat, 
25; barley, 40; tumipB, 900; hay, 2 to 
3 tons, I saw the turnips and estimated 
them at 23 to 24 tons per acre. This 
year they had 14 acres oats, 30 wheat, 10 
peas, 6 barley, 14 turnips, 28 hay, and 68 
in pasture. Part of the latter is per¬ 
manent, unless when ploughed up to 
renew the grass. Live Stock: 10 to IS 
horses, 45 cattle, and 49 sheep. All are 
mostly grazed six months outside. Pigs 
not stated. 

Statement of Produce of Farm of 100 
acres, selected by Mr. John Mair as a 
fair average of the district 

Baihela 

itm per act* ToUL 

Wheat.16. 18. 288 

Oats. 12. 50 ...... 600 

Peas. 8 30. 240 

Barley. 2. 48. 96 

Potatoes. 1 ..180. 180 

Turnips . 7 ...... 500.3500 

Oats and Peas 2. 55. 110 

Hay.15 .2 tons... 30 tons 

Pasture .14 

Woodland,17 

Baihela Apples. Boibili 

Orchard . 1.100. 100 

Fences, Roads, and Waste, 5 acres. 

Sold last year 

Beef, live weight . 6475 lbs. 

Poik, dressed...1170 „ 

Wool. , 78 „ 


10th October.—Attended fair at Flora. 
Here met a number of Aberdonians, the 
Bon Accord Settlement being in the 
neighbourhood. Hero the display of 
cattle was far superior to anything 1 had 
seen, and a good many of the Bhotthoms 


No account kept oC dairy produce. No 
manures of any kind used other than that 
made on the farm. No feed of any kind 
bought for stock. Present prices of all 
the produce is named in list, unless beef 
and pork. The former was belling at date 
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about 41 to 5 cents per lb. lire weight for 
fat, and pork was quoted at 5) to 6 cents, 
dressed. :. 

Tbo first farm would sell from 70 to 75 
dollars per acre, perhaps more, having 
good houses and fences. The other farm 
from $35 to $10, with fair houses. From 
prices quotud of various farms I have 
seen for sale, I should think the average 
price of farms in the County of Welling¬ 
ton, said to be the best stock county in 
Ontario, would average about S50 per 
aero. 

October 12th.—Sunday, at Fergus. 

October 13th.—*Lcft Fergus for Galt, 
in County Waterloo, and was met by Mr. 
John Brown, one of the rattle judges at 
Flora fair, who drove meover a part of this 
county. Called on Mr. MacCulloch, who 
runs ono of the largest mill engineering 
businesses in Canada, who told me I was 
in good hands. Land much lighter and 
brae-set than in Wellington County, and 
reminds one not a little of lower Deo side. 
Autumn wheat everywhere looking well, 
and turnips a good crop. Saw some 
fences formed of pine roots, which ccr- 
tninly look like a caution to dyke loupcrs, 
are said to last for ever, and would need 
it, ns they must have cost a deal of money; 
first, to pull up (which is dono by a root- 
extractor), ana then to trail and pile up. 
Mr. Drown in our travels bought two 
well-bred cross steers by the trot for $74 
the pair, or £7 10s. a piece, which would 
be about 1250 lbs. at three cents. Bad as 
times aTe, I would like a few of them to 
finish at a ten pound nob: profit, or £ 1710s. 
a piece. Mr. Brown adopts a regular ro¬ 
tation—breeds a few and buys in such as 
the above in Autumn, to fin Wi for the New 
York or British market in Spring. Saw 150 
lambs going off to New York at $ If per 100 
lbs. live weight, the New Yorkers also gut¬ 
ting the benefit of paying an additional 
duty of 20 percent, when they cross the 
Niagara. This duty they seem to thirl: 
is a wretched thing for Canada; forgetting 
apparently it is tho consumers and not 
the producers who pay in the end for 
protection. I wonder at these people on 
both sides tolerating there duties at all; 
you are told it is all done to protect their 
manufactures. I expect the agricultural 
West will have something to say to that 
very soon, as they wish, like sensible 
people, to sell in the dearest and buy in 
the cheapest market, wherever it is manu¬ 
factured, and I expect it must end in 
that. iuMr. Brown is also a canny Aber¬ 
donian, who went from about lluntly 
some 20 years ago, a farm servant. He 
said he saw no prospect before him at 
home but hard work to the end, so thought 
he would have a try here, where there 
was held out a prospect of even a labour¬ 


ing man becoming his own laird. He 
now occupies his own farm with good 
stone houses and well cultivated fields, 
very much on the Aberdeen mode, grow¬ 
ing turnips and feeding cattle. I asked 
him to givo me tho produce of an avorage 
farm in his district, aud shall hero give 
his reply in his own words, verbatim s— 

[Copy Letter .] 

Springfield Farm, Galt., 

Cth JVtwember, 1879. 

Mr. Geobge Wilken, 

My dear Sir, 

I received yours of 2oth October, asking 
me to select an average farm in tho 
distriot, and give you the system of 
farming generally adopted. I find it 
rather difficult, as the majority follow no 
regular rotation, but A9 I farm under a 
regular rotation, and I think about a fair 
average, I shall givo you a sketch of my 
own. I have about 140 acres under cul¬ 
tivation divided into six parts,ns follows: 
1st.—Turnips, potatoes and maize. 2nd.— 
Barley r.nd Oats. 3rd.—Grass. 4th.— 
Hay. 5th,—Peas. 6th.—Wheat, about 
23 acres each. I break up my 2nd gras 9 
in Spring and sow peas, plough and cul¬ 
tivate well u. the fall and bow fall wheat, 
after wheat turnips, and so on. I have 
only had this farm ten years; but it is 
producing more cvciy year; but on an 
average for the last six yean my wheat 
averages 25 bushels; barley, 30; peas, 25; 
oats, 30; potatoes, 150 to 200 ; and 
turnips 600 to COO bushels.^ I only 
sow what oats I require for feed, os 
this district is bettor adapted for other 
crops. I feed all my peas to cattle. I 
keep C cows, C calves, 6 year-olds, and 6 
two-year-olds, I fatten my two-year-olds 
in wiuter, which will realise about C5 to 
70 dollars each. X fatten from 25 to 30 
head, I buy in fall about 20 head such 
as you saw (74 dollars the pair previously 
referred to), I don't keep many cattle in 
summer as this farm is rather bare for 
pasture in a dry season, but there arc a 
great many far bet ter farms in this district 
and a good many worse ; but they are all 
beginning to farm better; some of them 
have a good deal of summer billow, and 
will have 40 bndicls of wheat per acre and. 
some 50 budicls barley; as they don’t raise 
many turnips they put their manure on 
wheat and barley, but of course they 
can’t keep many stocky Homo parts of 
Canada, where the soil is h**avy, can raise 
far heavier crops and better for pasture; 
but we can raise a better sample and the 
crops arc more sure in a wet season. Some 
pretty large farms os you saw, this being 
a fine district for wheat, will be divided 
as follows: clover, fallow, wheat, and 
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8 art barley, and then clover again, while 
icy will keep park In turnips, potatoes, 
ana oats; they don't keep much stock but 
they are beginning to see that a regular 
rotation and raise more stock is best, and 
a good many are adopting it. I have 
written this hurriedly as wo have been 
busy taking up our turnips; but if I have 
omitted anything you want to know, I 
will be most happy to give you any in* 
formation I can. I see by the papers to¬ 
day that you have arrived in Manitoba. 
I hope you will enjoy your trip to the far 
North-West. If you have time you might 
drop me a few lines before you leave the 
countiy, stating what you think of Canada, 
(Signed) JOHN ItHOWN. 
P.S.—Bear in mind that we arc linble 
here to bad seasons as well as in Scot¬ 
land, and sometimes wheat is winter 
killed, making it thin on the ground, and 
other evils; but we arc independent, and 
not pestered with factors or lairds to 
screw the last halfpenny out of us. I 
came to Canada twenty years ago with 
little, nra perfectly lmpj»y, and would not 
go lavh 

Mr. Brown’s taxes on this farm have 
never exceeded $.111.1 ns landlord and 
tenant. 

14th October.—Iteturned to Toronto, 
and again had a look around it. Found 
it a handsome city, with many fine build¬ 
ings, not the worst being the North of 
Scotland Canadian Loan Company’s 
offices, on a main street. The soil for 
a short distance round is mostly light 
snndy. The streets are fairly paved 
and there arc many handsome churches 
(the same may bo said of the churches 
all over Canada). Fruit grows in great 
abundance, and a few miles west of this 
was lately called the garden of Canada, 
Said garden has apparently been many 
times removed, as I heard of it all over. 
Certainly, by taking the North shore of 
Lake Ontario, a few miles inland, and 
tnking a sweep round to Niagara, there is 
situated one of the finest fruit districts of 
Canada. 

16th October.—Left Toronto bysteamcr 
to Niagara, thence by railroad to 
Falls. Here met Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
from Halifax and went to Prospect 
Hotel. He and his wife had seen the 
Falls before, his daughter and myself for 
the first time. It was agreed on leaving 
the station that nothing was to be said 
till we reached the hotel and had seen 
the great sight of America. Mr. Anderson 
bad noticed a look of disappointment 
with both, and was right.. Somehow, 
and I understand it is general, the first 
sight of the Falls is disappointing. I sup¬ 
pose it is caused, like many more great 
things appearing not so great when you 


have got them as when you wished for 
them, The Falla, however, soon grow ou 
one; and after going the round, over and 
under and all around, their vostnoas 
grows upon you, and one wonders 
more the second day than the first. I 
lmd the pleasure of going under the Kalla 
on both side?. No one should leave 
without goiug under the American Fall, 
as it will give all and sundry a good idea 
of a gry thick Scotch mitt at the foot, 
and of an ovcrlfl«tingt»howcr-batli under¬ 
neath, which is refreshing, and one goes 
away with a far better idea of their vast¬ 
ness than by merely seeing them from 
any and every point. The tolls and 
charges here at every 60 or 100 ynrdB are 
simply a disgrace to both countries, If 
one could get a ticket to view the whole 
for a guinea, or even two, all would know 
what wav before them. The everlasting 
25 or 50 cents is, to sny the least, 
monotonous. The lime-light illumination 
on the American side is very fine, and 
Canada might take the hint and show oil 
the graud Jlorsc Shoe Fall also. 

16th October.—Spent forenoon going 
over the best points of observation, and 
also went to see the whirlpool and rapids 
where the steamship Mj'd of the A/itt, 
to escape seizure at the Falls, shot like a 
meteor to the placid pool below. I have 
not seen a really good description of the 
falls in words, and think they arc indescrib¬ 
able ; they niu4 be seen, and ore worth all 
the journey to sec. 

Left for Hamilton by Great 'Western. 
Tossed through a lovely country, saw 
several fields of grapes, passed over the 
new canal connecting Kric with Ontario, 
which, when completed, will allow vessels 
drawing some 13 or 14 feet to nnss from 
head of Lakes Superior and Michigan to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, a distance 
of nearly a thousand miles 

17th October.—Left Hamilton for Jarvis 
and Port Dover, and came back to 
Caledonia cn route for Brantford and Bow 
Park Farm. Land much lighter than any 
I have seen. Caledonia, in Canada, has 
boon badly selected, and is not wroth 
bragging about, having none of the fir.fc 
elements of the real article, being neither 
stern nor wild, and the less said about it 
the better. I took freight train for Brant¬ 
ford, which travelled at the reasonable 
speed of 18 miles in 3 hours, and got lime 
for a good look of Hie country. Saw 
nothing very inviting in the shape of farms 
or farming till we came in sight, of Bow 
Park, which is beautifully situated and a 
bonnic spot. Received telcgjnm to go to 
Guelph to meet Delegates. 

18th October.—Left for GiHph, and 
joined the Delegates from the Pourh, who 
were accompanied by a large parly, at 


Model Farm* Joined thorn and visited 
Mr. Whitelaw’s and Mr* Hobsou'a {arm 1 !. 
On the formar saw some very good com¬ 
mercial cattle aud some very fab sheep, 
and on the latter n big field of Swedish 
turnips, a good crop, 

Will October.—Sunday, In Quolph. In 
afternoon there was a public funurnl of a 
townsman killed the previous Friday by 
the Lrain at llte crossing at the ond of tho 
town; the old story, train runs through 
the street without gate or paling, There 
were over 100 carriages and buggies in tho 
mournful procession, besides firemen, 
masons of various orders, oddfellows of 
the same, headed by a band. These public 
funerals are quite common, all go without 
invention who wish to show respect for 
the departed. 

20th Octobur.—Drovcout with Delegates, 
accompanied by Mr. Loidlaw, M.P.P., Mr. 
Anderson, sometime a fanner in the 
South of Scotland, and Mr. Donaldson, 
Government Agent at Toronto. Drove 
to Fergus by Aromosa Hoad, and returned 
by Watts* Farm in tho Bon Accord Settle¬ 
ment and Flora Hoad. Along tho former 
roud some very poor laud, along tho latter 
some good laud, well cultivated, with 
good house*. 

21st October.—Got papers and letters 
from home, and heard of Mr. Bruce’s 
appointment as Delegate for Aberdeen- 
shire, who was supposed to sail on 8th. 
Went to Toronto with Delegates, who ex¬ 
pected to meet Mr. Lowe, and who was 
expected to bring Mr. Bruce with him. 
Neitherarrivcd,so Mr.Donaldson arranged 
a drive in the suburbs, where there was to 
be a fox hunt. It turned out to be a hunt 
without the fox, or what they called a 
drag. The hounds seemed to follow the 
draggled clout, or whatever it is, almost 
as keenly as the real article, and we saw 
a fair run of hounds and horses for 3 or 4 
miles without any spills or anything of 
note. 

22nd October.—Met Mr. Lowe, Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
told me Mr. Bruce could not have sailed 
till the lGth, as he had not arrived by last 
steamer at Quebec. After a long con¬ 
versation Mr. Lowe asked if I would 
accept the appointment of joint Delegate 
with Mr. Bruce, if mode by the Govern¬ 
ment, as a parly would be made up to go 
to the Canadian North-West, audit would 
be impossible for Mr. Bruce to do more 
than the Eastern Provinces and Ontario. 
Agreed to do so, aud our party was soon 
made up as follows: Mr. Welch, from 
Roxburgh; Mr. Wallace and Mr. Gordon 
from Dumfries, and myself. 

23rd October.—Started for Manitoba, 
going by Hamilton to London. Arrived 
m London at 3 p.m, just as it b?gan to 


snow, which continued all tho orenlng. 
Visited Carling’s brewery, a largo place, 
moBtly brewing that great, German 
buverago H Lager Bier,** 

This is also tbe favorite bier or beer In 
Amurica. Mr. Carling stated tho quautlty 
used In tho States, which seemed to mo 
enormous—(10 million brls, of 20 Imperial 
gallons paid duty Inst year in the United 
Statoa, being over G gallons to each head 
of population)—both tbo total quantity 
brewed and the amount consumed per 
head of its enormous population, now 
nearly GO million. Canadians also ap¬ 
parently like it, and I don’t wonder, it ifl 
very agrccablo, and not so heady os Bass. 
Mr. Carling was Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture and Arts for tho Province of 
Ontario, he kindly presented me with a 
copy of his report, which I shall be happy 
to lend to any one for perusal, as it shows 
that a provinco managing its own local 
affairs keens well to the front. The fol¬ 
lowing is the indsx to report :— 

“ Amendments of the Agricultural and 
Arts Act." 

11 Working of the statute." 

11 Reports of Societies." 

“ Council of tho Agricultural and Arts 
Association." 

11 Mechanic’s Institutes." 

" Fruit Grower’s Association*" 

M Crop Returns." 

u Industrial Museum." 

" Agricultural Education." 

“ The Provincial Exhibition, and Con¬ 
clusion." 

Appendix (a) Analysis of Reports of 
Electoral Divisions, and Township Agri 
cultural Societies. 

Appendix (6) Mechanic’s Institute. 

Appendix (j) Report of the Fruit 
Grower's Association of Ontario. 

Appendix (7Z) Analysis of Crop Returns* 

Appendix (e) Amounts Expended for 
Encouragement of Agriculture and Arts 
for the year. 

24th October.—London, covered with 
from 6 to 9 in. snow this morning, the 
streets presenting in many places tha 
appearance of heavy damages among 
the trees lining their sides, being full of 
leaves, every Btrcct is littered with broken 
branches. London, like its English rival, 
has its Thames river, and many other 
places to match, is a beautiful city even 
in snow, surpassing a long way its name¬ 
sake for width of streets, mostly lined on 
each side with fine trees, the partial 
destruction of which all were lamenting. 
Drove out to see Asylum Farm and 
Buildiugs, could see nothing of the Farm 
for bnow. Farm of S00 acres, including 
houses, which cover 7G acres. Saw 46 
Canadian milk cowb, which are mostly 
fed in the house in Summer. The cows 
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are worth about $30 at calving, and the 
calves are given away. Use no manures 
other than that made on the farm, which is 
put on the turnipbreak. Owing to change 
of overseer could not get reliable report of 
the amounts of various crops, By the 
manager at tho house we woro informed 
they contract for their beef supply; this 
year the price is $5.36 per 100 lbs. or less 
than threepence. Left for Sarnia, about 
40 miles, in tho afternoon, and found llie 
dust blowing on the roads about half 
way, not a spec of snow to be seen. These 
drifts are said to occur from mists off the 
lakes after heat, and of course it depends 
on tho direction of tho winds where it 
falls. Boat should have salted to-night. 

26th October.—Sarnia all day; 6000 
inhabitants. No appearance of steamer, 
and could get little information as to 
when it would sail. Visited Huron, 
about 12,000 inhabitants, on the United 
States side of the River St. Clair, which 
is crossed at live-minute intervals by 
steam ferry-boats. There is nothing 
particular about cither town or city. 
Went up to the terminus (on CAnndinn 
territory) of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
at the point situated at the bottom of 
Lake Huron, Here they send all their 
traffic going west either across the river 
where their line goes to Detroit on the 
United States side of the river, thence by 
some of the railroads to Chicago, or by 
steamers on the lakes. The St. Clair is a 
beautiful stream and abounds with a 
number of kinds of fish, including fresh¬ 
water herrings or mackerel, a number of 
which we saw being packed to send cIbc- 
whorc. There arc some fine* residences 
and farms along its banks, and some of 
the finest duck shooting in Canada is got 
here and on Lake St. Clair. Went on 
board steamer, evening. 

2Gth October.—Sunday,on boardsteam- 
ship Ontario, a large peculiarly-shaped 
bottomed ship, asave most of the American 
lake and river steamers. They carry a 
great amount of cargo with little draught 
of water, usually stand high out of 
the water, aTc painted white, and have 
their berths and saloons on the top storey, 
which latter make them all look top 
heavy. At 6 a/m. had only got to the 
Point, two miles. Sailed at seven for 
Goderich, where arc situated large salt 
works. Took a quantity aboard, price 
76 cents per barrel of 200 lbs. Sailed for 
Kincardine about 3, arrived 7, p.m. Had 
a run up to sec the town. Sailed same 
evening for Southampton, and found our¬ 
selves at anchor there in the morning. 

27th October.—Stayed at Southampton 
till one p.m. Went to see the town. 
Found storm drum hoisted, and the lake 
looked rough outside. Captain unwilling 


to start,having 24 horses aboard. Started 
at 1 p.m. for the head of lake. Vert 
rough all afternoon. Got to tho river by 
daylight. * 

October 28th.—Parsed Joseph Island 
and landed a pair of boTses, some imple¬ 
ments, a settler and bis dog, on a very 

E rimitivo pier, in course of construction 
y the homesteaders. Said to havo been 
a good number settled on the island dur¬ 
ing tho last few years. From the lako It 
certainly docs not look inviting. Here 
the lakes and windings of the Sault 
St. Mario River, which flows between 
Superior and Huron, remind one very 
much of the Kyles of Bute, only the 
navigation is & little more difficult owing 
to shallows in the river, which are now 
being deepened by dredgos and cranes, 
somo of which wo saw at work, and a 
cold looking job it was. Passed Sugar 
Island, where the Indians used to make 
their maple sugar. The scenery is grand 
and impressive, the vessel at times paasing 
between high rocks, not much wider than 
itself, at others scraping the bottom on 
some shallow reef. Passed several 
vessels going up and down. It is here 
where all vessels from Lake Michigan 
have to pars into Huron. Arrived at 
Sault St. Marie rapids at one p.m., where 
the vessel had to pass through two locks 
on the United States side. Not much of a 
town on either side, that on the 6tatcs side 
being much the largest, If&d a look at 
the new canal being formed alongside 
the present one. One of the lock*, we 
were told, is the biggest in the world. 
It is certainly beautifully built of heavy 
limestone. At the bottom of the rapids 
saw several Indians in canoes fishing. 
It is said there are a great many kinds 
of excellent fish got here. These Indians 
also descend the rapids in skiiTs with 
passengers at a dollar a head, and lind 
time permitted my pockets would likely 
have been lightened of one more dollar. 
Started at 3 p.m. for a straight, run 
of 260 miles to Silver Island, with a 
strong head wind. Passed a steam shovel 
at work deepening alongside new pier 
being formed for a straight run into the 
canal; also, more cranes, Ac., at work 
on a reef a little further on. There are 
a few settlers along both rides about 
Sault St. Marie. 

29th October,—Lake Superior very rough 
all day*and the vessel pitching and rolling 
like anything, and so quickly that one 
had hardly time to prepare for going over 
on one side till yon were in danger going 
over the other. About 2 p.m. it looked as 
if our good ship had gone to pieces, as the 
table burst itsmooringB and went careering 
over the place, smashing a few of its own 
legs and ever so many cabin doors, I had 
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i mostly to keep my hammock, only hod a to bco those below, saw no signs of hUvqv 

look out nt tms time to soo wlmt all tho only was told U 10 mine Is at present paying 
' row was about, and it was qulto a treat to nil working expenses by the quarts crush* 

‘ bco the clmirs playing at smashing glass ing and washing. During the four years 

doors, and croekory flying about in all this mluo has boon workurt it has yielded 
directions, with our few remaining lady noarly flvo million dollars worth of isilver, 
passengers holding on by tho floor to keep ono not or kettle has been found which 
themselves in position. Soon, however, yielded nearly ninety pur cent, of tho 
the table was lashed down to the floor pure article, and as a mutter of course 
and tho chairs roped to tho lashings, and they are looking for another by following 
ail went off pretty well till wo got into the Vein or seam of rock. This mine is 
the lue of Silver Island where we found wrought by an American Company, and 
pence again. Lnnded mails, and wont on tho ore and washings go to ilalumore. 
to Prince Arthur's Landlug, where cargo Was also shewn over tho crushing and 
was discharged all night and up to 10 a.ra,, washing mills on tho Mainland, which are 
mostly flour, apples, and cases of wines extensive, the washing room being a very 
and spirits. large place filled with ondlcss rubber webs 

SOLli October.—Wont a«hore ami had a going round and round in wnter, the fine 
look of the North ond of Lake Superior dust being spread on these. Shares in this 
from tho rocky heights above tho town, mine wero originally $25, have been as 
Tho sccno is wild in the ext remc, the land, high as $75, and os low as 25 cculs. 
or rather rooks, around tho North end of Discharging cargo till 5 p.m., mostly 
the Lake are very poor from a farmer's flour, apples, and salt for tho Company, 
standpoint, and said to bo immensely rich Population about 700, nearly all in some 
from a miner's, os there is said to be un- way connected with the mine.. Our 
tohl quantities of gold, silver, and copper. Captain told us be would only make one 
That this is so, there seems to belittle more trip this season, so that the people 
doubt, all that is wanted being capital to on tbe Lakes are 3 or 4 months without 
work the mines. Had for fellow-passenger much communication with the rest of the 
cue of the contractors on the Thunder Buy world. Left at 5 p.m. for Duluth where 
cud of the Canadian radiio Kailway, now wo arrived after a line sail at 1 p.m. on 
being made to Sulkirk in Manitoba, TIiq Friday, The distance travelled by the 
horses on board belonged to him, and, Lakes and River is as under; Lake Huron 
strange to tell, there were no legs broke, is 250 mites In length, 100 miles wide, 
lie told us that over KfO miles on this end and from 100 to 750 feet in depth; St, 
was finished, that the next 160 would be a Mary's River is C2 miles long, and Waiska 
caution as the route was very rough Hay at tho bottom of Lake Superior about 
in places, mud lakes in others, and 8 miles long; Lake Superior the largest 
there would have to bo a good many fresh water lake in the world, is 300 miles 
tunnels mado on this part; however, he long, and 140 miles in its widest part, an 
had no doubt it would be completed by average width of 85 miles, 800 feet deep in 
1883 or 1884. The horses ore now going its deepest portion, tho bottom is said 
to the front to drag in provisions and to be 200 feet below the sea level. 
Rupplies for next summer's work. When It takes a circuit of 1,600 miles to get 
this railroad is finished, Thunder Bay, or round it, and has an area of 32,000 square 
iTinceArthur'sLandiugon Lake Superior, miles, over 200 rivers pour their waters 
will only be 410 miles from Winnipeg. into it, draining it is said an area of 
Left at 10 mm. for Silver Island, and 100,000 square miles. Tho water is 
Arrived there at two. Found the Mining very green, extremely clear, very cold, 
Company’s steam yacht waiting to take and has plenty of fish. There aw 
us to sec the silver mine on the Lland, along tbe North Shore a great number 
about 700 yards from the mainland, of Islands, among the most important 
When the Company commenced operations from size being Lie Royal, said to be 
afewyears ago on this now famous Island, over 40 miles long and 10 wide. If 
there was only a few square feet above we are to believe our American cousins^ 
water, now there are a good many houses Lake Superior will one day become a 
on it, as they formed breakwaters and famous place, seeing it is here our tight 
filled up with the rock and quartz from little Island is to find its lost resting 
the mine. Some of the houses ore place, or as they put it, “We could dump 
occupied by the minors. Was accompanied your little Island in one of our Lakes and 
to the mine by the CAptain of the Ontario have a sail around to find where it had 
to whom we were indebted for our passes to gone to.” 

see the Island, and also by tho Mining 81st October. — Arrived Duluth, a 
Engineer, Doctor, &c., the latter having rising town of 5000 inhabitants. It is a 
friends in Aberdeenshire. Was shewn town of some importance, or likely to 
over the works above*grmmd» did not ask become so, being at the western end of 
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the great chain of lakes and tho terminus 
of the Northern Pudflo Railroad and of 
tho St. Paul and Duluth Railroad, which 
runs south to St, Paul, Tho trains all 
run to tho harbour on wood piles (the 
borders of tbo lake being shallow) whioh 
fcnvQ a strange appearance, Wont aboard 
train at 5 tun. and took “Bleepers” for 
Glyudon. It. soon got dark, so missed 
tho grand sights said to bo seen on this 
part of tho route, 

November 1st—On wakening up early 
morning found we bad arrived on tho 
boundless prairies of Minnesota. Arrived 
at Glyndon for breakfast, and started on 
our way for St. Vincont at 7 a,in., where 
wo arrived at 6 p.m., nil day passing over 
one vast and seemingly boundless prairie, 
where we could bcc for miles and miles, 
with little to break tho extensive view 
farther than an occasional village or 
town on the railroad ami a belt of timber 
in the distance to our left, no doubt the 
site of the now famous Red River of the 
North, the railroad running almost parallel 
with tho river to Winnipeg. Passed some 
cultivated land nowand again, and for 
miles and miles in a straight line through 
a blackened country, caused by prairie 
fires running, or rather blazing, over the 
country; one farm, said to bo some 
thousand acres in extent, the only indica¬ 
tion that it was so being pileB and piles 
of straw and half a dozen self-binding 
reapers and other implements taking 
care of themselves, having neither shea 
nor straw to cover them; all seemed 
desolate, nud will be so till tho husband* 
roan returns in 6pring again to plough, 
bow, reap, and tbrasb another crop. 
Most of these large wheat-growing farms 
are only occupied 6 or 6 months. Plenty 
and to spare of what looked like fine 
land, and, where wheat had been, the 
stubble looked ns if it had been a good 
crop. The firot look of a vast prairie 
country, even in autumn can never be 
forgot, and I am told that in spring, 
when the whole bursts out in green grass, 
packed with flowers of all hues, the 
scene is really lovely. Left St. Vincent, 
on the border line, for St. Boniface, oppo¬ 
site Winnipeg and Fort Garry, at 7 10 
p.m., the distance being G5 miles, which 
we accomplished in 8£ hours. The rails 
on thiB road were only laid in spring, 
with no stations built nor wateT tanks 
erected. 'Bo great was the hurry to carry 
emigrants and their baggage and goods 
to Winnipeg and supplies for the Selkirk 
end of C. P. R. R. that they had no time 
to wait for those things, and as frost had 
set in our engine was obliged to put its 
hose into a good many holes in the ditch 
ere water enough v mid be got to send us 
on our way. However, one does not feel 


delays on American rallronds so much as 
at homo, as each carriage has a stove and 
water-closet at each end, and one is quite 
romfortnblo oven on a cold frosty night 
Theso dolays will soon bo remedied, os 
tbo stations woro nearly all completed 
when wo left, and a good part of tho road 
is now sand ballasted. This balluht hits 
to bo hauled from Bird Hill, some eight 
or ton miles north of Winnipeg, the only 
road or ballast matoilal wo saw near 
Winnipeg. 

It soems a very simplo affair making a 
railroad in these prairie countries. So 
many feet are marked off ns the track, a 
ditch is dug on each side, and the earth 
thrown on what is to bo tho road, thus 
raising it a couple of feet or so above the 
land, which helps to keep tho line clear 
of snow. If a river is to bo crossed there 
is always timber at hand for a bridge, 
and if this is not strong enough it \h not 
for want of material. Smaller bridges 
are formed by piling square logs above 
each other till sufficient height is attained, 
and then bearers across. Tho plan is 
Bimplc, strong, and easily renewed. The 
part of the road not yet bnlluslcd has 
earth filled in between tbo sleepers, and 
John Frost has hardened up the whole 
beautifully. Arrived at St. Boniface at 
three o.m, on Sunday morning, in place 
of eleven p.m, on Saturday, mid were told 
tho best plan was to tako ’bus for Winni* 
peg. We got tho 'bus, which took us to 
the river side, and was to have charged a 
quarter for leaving us there. That did 
not suit us, so ourfrlend the 'busman left 
us there to find our way as we best could. 
Some of the passengers paid, so they were 
invited to a drive for nothing to see if 
lodgings could be had. Wu henid of a 
hotel near, so had a race with the 'bus 
for first foot, and beat him, and so got 
under cover. The frost bad frozen over 
the river bard enough to prevent the 
ferry working ; but not hard enough to 
allow walking on the ice, and there is no 
bridge. So much for our arrival in tho 
far West. 

November 2nd, Sunday.—Got up and 
found there was no communication across 
the Red River—two or three fcpeculative 
spirits were at last equal to the occasion 
by bridging it with planks, each plank 
end on to its neighbour and the other end 
forward on the ice and so over. I hope 
the spec paid them, and it ought, seeing 
they charged 10 cents or 6d. toll f or each 
passenger. Who would pay the damage 
if one fell through did not seem to 
trouble them much. < 

Got put up at Canada Pacific Hotel at 
lost; had a wash-up in Ice and a walk to 
the junction of the Assiniboine River 
with tbo Red Elver at Fort Gariy and 
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lakes, woods, and minerals. Hecond— 
Manitoba, tlioHumllcHtof tlio thrmt, yet it 
contains 14,11-10 square miles, almost the 
whole one vast prniiic, and composed, it 
is suid, of ah rich soil uh there in in the 
world. Sumo of it 1b tho richest 1 ever 
BAvv, Third—The- North-West, which 
extends from the Western boundary of 
Manitoba and Kcuwatin to tho Kubtuin 
boundary of British Columbia. Tho 
country embraced hi this territory is 
called tho Region of Perfection for pure 
atmosphere, healthy climate, and dry, 
steady winters, with light snowfalls and 
atrenms and springs of tho purest 
water. 

Xu Manitoba the Rod River runs North 
from the boundary lino to Lake Winni¬ 
peg. Tho Astrfniboitio runs East, through 
nearly the middle of tho Province, and 
joins the Red River at Fort Garry. The 
South and North Saskatchewan take their 
risn near the Rooky Mountains, and run 
in au Easterly direction to the North end 
of Lake Winnipeg j all are navigable for 
great diMuuccs. The larger lakes are 
Lakes Winnipeg, Winnipegosis, und Mani¬ 
toba, also navigable duiing their entire 
length. Tho Pembina, Scratching, And 
Salle Rivers flow East into the Red 
River, through what is called the South- 
West District, or that lying between the 
boundary line and the Assiuiboine River, 
to bo noticed more iu detail after. The 
only railway at present iu the Province 
is the one from Emerson, on the boun¬ 
dary line to Selkirk, there join.ug the 
Canada Pa.cific Railroad, to Thunder Bay, 
now in course of construction. 

Winnipeg is now a stirriug town of 
nearly 10,000 inhabitants. Ten years ago 
it did not contain os many hundreds. 
There arc already in it four colleges— 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
ami Catholic—and a university supported 
and managed by a council drawn from 
cacii of these and the town. It has been 
in operation for 18 months, and has been 
a success There arc besides these col¬ 
leges, the ordinary schools and a Ladies' 
College. The number of excellcht shops 
surprises one. There are a number of 
handsome churches and other buildings, 
mostly built, of brick ; and the spire on 
•me of the former is a landmark for many 
miles. vi 

With this short description of Manitoba 
generally I slmll here resume my diary of 
what I saw of it. Met iu hotel Mr. 
Rannerman, from Ottawa, who had ju&t 
returned from a three months' cruise on 
Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan. 
He started, with a party of nine, in a 
boat down the Red River to tho Lake, 
through Lake Winnipeg to the Sas¬ 
katchewan, up that river for some dis¬ 


tance, aud then explored tho district 
went of Luko Winnipcgonis and Lake 
Manitoba: selected land for a colony on 
the West side of Winnipogosis, and is to 
come back with them in tho spring. Also 
Mr. Raiuo, an assistant surveyor, who 
wuh out in same district all summer sur¬ 
veying wood lots for sale, v Both de- 
scribed the district to the West of Win- 
nipegosis and Manitoba Lakes as onoteem- 
ing wit h fish and game, and any quantity of 
line tracts of agricultural land with plenty 
of running streams. Thero is already an 
English settlement in this district Met 
Mr. iM'Arthur, agent of Merchants' Bank 
of Cannda, who gave as a great deal of 
information about tho country generally* 
Had a long crack with Mr. Gerrie, a 
1 canny Aberdonian, piloting his way pretty 
well. Two of our party went to visit 
hiB farm, Mr, Gordon and I going to 
Selkirk, a 26-mile drive down the West 
side of the Red River. Immediately out¬ 
side Winnipeg the land is wet and marshy 
nearly all the way, unless within a mile 
or so of the river. Passed through Eil- 
donan, all settlod by Lord- Selkirk's 
Highlanders or their descendants. Passed 
through Mr. M'Beth's farm, on one field 
of which 64 successive crops of wheat 
have been sown, and all excepting three 
reaped, these being eaten with grass¬ 
hoppers. I have brought a sample of this 
soil home with mo, which anyone can 
see. Intended to have got it and two 
others from the Prairie analysed, but 
find the cost would be too great and 
too late for this report. Most of the 
land on this trail will require drain¬ 
ing before it will grow much, this 
however will be a simple matter, as the 
land slopes to the river and will only re¬ 
quire open ditches to take oil surplus water. 
The land is a black vegetable mould, 
varying in depth from 2 to 20 feet, 
some say. The deepest I saw was about 
7, all lying on a blue, friable clAy subsoil, 
some of which seems to be mixed all 
through the upper soil, most likely by the 
action of frost, The trails at present are 
linn to drive on owing to the frost. Ohe 
could easily see in wetweather it must be 
rather a sticky job getting about, AU 
roads here are simply Indian trails, with 
no metr.l or gravel. In frost they are 
very good, and tho more travelled on the 
better, no stones of any kind seen. The 
land along the Red River is all laid off in 
long strips, 20 and 40 chain* along the 
river, and four miles back. The houses 
are mostly erected near the river, along 
which there is a fringe of wood varying 
from a mile in depth. This supplies the 
settlers with firewood and building 
material, and outside of this most have a 
smaH enclosed field for wheat, potatoes, 

a 
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Ac., tho land being in many cases very 
dirty, ami little of it turned up for next 
crop. The cnsiest system of farmiug 
seems to bo considered the best—at any 
rate it is the system most adopted by 
these early settlers, most of whom, or their 
fathers, had been servants of the Hudson 
Hay Company. Passed two churches and 
one hotel on our way to Selkirk. Hearing 
Bolkirk the land is even more wet, with 
quantities of willow and white poplar. 
Selkirk is quite a small village, and I fear 
the chances of the C.P.R.R. crossing hero 
are small, owing to the power and impor¬ 
tance of its nowraore populous rival Winni¬ 
peg, Thcwcstemtcrminusof theC, P.R. R. 
to Thunder Hay on hake Superior is on 
tbo east sido of the river, and also that of 
the R. K., via St. Bouifnco to Emerson. 
It is now proposed to build the bridge at 
Winnipeg, and preparations arc mode to 
lay the mils on the icc to carry over the 
contractor’s plant and supplies for a rail¬ 
way, said to be contracted for 160 miles 
west to some point south of LnVe Manitoba, 
and will sec l>y the map that the now pro¬ 
posed Canada-Pacific is located on the 
fourth base lino instead of going North- 
West from Selkirk to tbo North end of 
Lnko Manitoba. Bctwern Selkirk and 
the end of Lake Winnipeg is a large 
Indian reserve. Saw hero a number of 
them warmly clad in Bkins and furs, and 
all wearing mocassins. Saw also a good 
number of half-breeds, many of whom 
are squatters along the lied River. 

November 4lh.—Frost very keen all 
day, with clear, bright suushinc. River 
not yet safe to get horses across, so could 
only go West, up the Assimbome. Visited 
Hudson Bay Company's stores at Fort 
Garry, soon to be no more, os we were 
told the present buildings are all to come 
down to give place to a continuation of 
the preseut main street to the river; drove 
to Buffalo Farm and Park, the residence 
of tho Hon. Mr. M‘Eay, a native, and rne 
of the Senators of the Province; saw a 
small herd of buffaloes in a Fcmi-wild 
state. They are enclosed in a large park 
along with some native cattle by a wire 
fence about 4 ft. liigli. Saw the two crosses 
from a native cow and buffalo bull. They 
take more after the dam than the bull, and 
are curious lookingcrcnlures. After several 
attempts got the lot set agalloping,rn order 
to see the true buffalo gait; it is a sort of 
gallop or canter. Passed a prairie fire a 
short distance from town, several miles in 
length, scouring away Northwards. After 
dark there wore no less than three visible 
from tho hotel; the one to the East looked 
quite close; was astonished when told it 
was more than twenty miles off. The 
effect was very pretty, the streets being 
illuminated by the glare. 


6th November.—Got horses across the 
Assiniboine, and started for a drive up 
tbo Salle River under the guidance of Mr. 
Ross. Went south along the Rod River 
by the main trail for eight miles, then 
aorosB the prairie south of the Sallo River 
for 12 miles or so more, camping out for 
lnnch at what is said to be the ford where 
the buffaloes crossed not very long ago. 
Saw great numbers of prairie chicken; 
looked like a cross between a partridge 
and grouse, only that they are larger than 
either. Passed on the trail a large steam 
boiler (must have weighed a good many 
tons) which crossed tho river on tho ice 
before us. The trail leads up the Red 
River through the bush, which extends 
for a mile or two on c&ch side of the 
river, so saw little till we enrae to the 
open prairie after crossing the Salle; 
looked like grand whoatland ; had been 
run over by fire; nothing to be seen in. 
the midst of the blackness unless an occa¬ 
sional hay stack or somo settler's log-hut. 
This district is only partially settled, 
being nhalf-breed minors reserve,and will 
only bo open for sale next year. I may 
here explain what is meant by Indian 
half-breed and minor's reserves. When 
the Government bought out the Hudson 
Bay Company they gave a homestead of 
lfio acres to every Indian and lialf-brced 
of 21 and upwards, and reserved the same 
quantity of land for all minors 10 years 
old, of which they get possession when 
of age. . All these lands were reserved in 
different districts of the country, and are 
called Indian half-breed or minor reserves, 
oach individual having power to sell if he 
did not care to occupy. Most of them 
sell the land, as they had never lived upon 
it, and this is how large tractB of land are 
bought and speculated in. Some fine 
farms could bo bought here, less than 20 
miles from Winnipeg, for 2 dollars and 2ft 
dollars per acre, say 10s., with nothing to 
do but plough and sow, and plenty of fine 
meadow lmy for the cutting. Got back 
about dusk, and was invited to meet a 
number of gent lemcn at dinner who wished 
to meet us. The Mayor, Mr. Logan, a 
native, occupied tbo chair. Had two very 
interesting orations, one from Mr. Taylor, 
for many years U.S. Consul at Winnipeg, 
the other from our companion at table, 
and formerly mentioned, Mr. Connolly, of 
The Sinus* The gist of both speeches I 
had seen previously in the local papers, 
and as I saw their articles copied into 
many United States papers as well as 
Canadian, T shall quote from these later 
on. This party was quite an informal 
one, and onlygiven to wish usspeed on our 
mission. ^ We did not shine in the speech¬ 
making line. I hope they will understand 
eur business was to get information, and 
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to listen to wluit they had to tell un. Mr. 
Brown, Secretary of one of the Public De¬ 
partments, who askctl his friends to meet 
us, I now thank for the unexpected treat.. 
Mr. Taylor, U.S. Consul, has mmlehimself 
famous all over the continent by his ad¬ 
vocacy of the Great North-West Belt 
being the wheat garden of the world, and 
that the hulk of this garden lies north of 
the 49th parallel, or the boundniy line 
between the Uoitcd States and Canada ; 
that the belt south of the 40th parallel to 
Ohio is the great corn and maize growing 
region of the world, and that tho bolt 
south of Ohio is the groat cotton growing 
region of tho world. Whether this is the 
fact or otherwise, most of the Eastern 
States in the Cotton Belt grow little 
wheat or corn ; most in the Middle Belt 
grow nearly all maize, and there is no 
doubt in the North-West Belt wheat is 
grown both in greatest quantity and 
quality. 

6th November.—Started on a two days’ 
tour to see the land between the railway 
and tho Red River, on the cast side, and 
wasfortunatein getting Mr. Ross’s brother 
to accompany us. 

Crossed the Red River at north end of 
city on the ice. Here it is where the 
rails are laid down to the river on each 
side, waiting for John Frost to get a little 
keener in order to lay the rails on the ice. 
Drove to Nlverville Station, 25 miles, 
taking the trail between the railway and 
river all the way—first few miles through 
bush, scrub, and willow, passing a few 
half-breed settlements on the way—latter 
part through some very good dry prairie 
with few settlers. At the station Mr. 
Hcspelcr has erected a very conspicuous 
elevator for grain on a new principle. 
The building is like an immense cask on 
end, only the staves are about IS inches 
apart, and the hoops go round and round 
outside and inside. This shApe ef 
building is said to be much stronger for 
storing grain than a square ono; the 
pressure, being even all round, is never 
directed against any one side or end. The 
steam elevator is placed in the centre, 
also a circle boarded up the Bame way. 
This one holds 3,500 bushels, and looks 
very small. All grain in America is stored 
in bulk and carried loose in the trucks. 
This is the station for the Eastern Menno- 
nite settlement, a number of whom came 
to Manitoba in 1874 from Russia. They 
ore said to he a veiy quiet, iudustrious 
people. This settlement or reserve 
extends for many miles east of the rail¬ 
road and a few miles south alongside the 
railway. Drove through a portion of 
their land along tlic line; most had good 
houses, some cattle, and good implements. 
Farming very primitive and land in many 


cases wet. Again crossed the railroad to 
tho east side to inspect a farm bought 
the previous week by Major Grcig, Mon¬ 
treal, for his sons, who arc to come lioro 
for mixed farming in spring. The 
extent is 1,400 acrcH, price 2| dollars or 
10s. an acre. A good part of it is dry 
prairie, which is said to be fine wheat 
land if* broke the first year and cropped 
the next. Part is oak and rose scrub, 
said to be tho best wheat land, and grows 
good crops first year; balance is what I, 
would call small trees or bush, and' 
will soon be valuable for fencing and 
building if only fires are kept out of it. 
It looks a desirable farm, being alongside 
a railway, and & Blew (a sort of river) 
running through the middle of it. 

Beyond this, or between it and tHo 
river, Mr. Ross told us they had a block 
of 960 acres for sale at the same price. 
Resolved to go and see it Thera is far 
more brush or scrub on this till we bored 
our way through the young trees to tho 
Rat River, which is rolling prairie mixed 
with rose trees and wiki strawberries. On 
the river the soil seemed very rich and 
deep. Found our way with" difficulty 
hack to the waggon, and started for Ottor- 
bournc, the railroad station on the Rat 
River, about three and a half or four 
miles distant. This tract of land, with 
some 680 added lying adjacent, making 
1,610 acrcsin all, was afterwards bought by 
one of our party, Mr. Gordon, the Delegate 
from Dumfries, and it looks like a good 
bargain. There is plenty of good land on 
it; there will be any quantity of fencing 
timber on it in a year ortwo, there isariver 
as large os the Don running through the 
middle of it, and a slew beside; it is 
within 22 miles of Winnipeg, three and a 
half from a railway station, and two 
miles from the Red River. A substantial 
man otiered to clear off the bush, plough 
and sow the whole for 6 dollars an acre. 
Allowing 4 dollars more to harvest, 
thrash and drive to station, brings up the 
cost of the first crop to 10 dollars or 
41s. Gd. per acre; add to thi9 the total 
price of the land, 2$ dollars or 9s. 4d.— 
making the grand total 50s. lOd. per acre. 
The usual estimate for such land to yield 
is from 30 to 40 bushels; to make Mire of 
emng on the safe side we shall put it 
at 20 bushels, the average of the pro¬ 
vince. The price of wheat at the sta¬ 
tion as wc passed was 68 cents per bushel; 
had been as high this season as 89 cents. 
At the former price 20 bushels at 6S cents 
amounts to $13.60 cents (56s. Sd.), thus 
leaving a profit of 5s. lOd. per acic, leav¬ 
ing the land free of rent for ever, and 
the whole ready to plough and sow for a 
second crop, which anyone can understand 
would be easier than the first. As will 
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be seen, this Is doing the wliolc by con¬ 
tract, and it con bo dono for the money 
at the present rato of wages. This puts 
the pi'icQ of growing wheat for n first 
crqp, estimating tho yield at 20 bushels, 
60 ccnts(2s. 6d.) per bushel; if the whole 
price of the land is ndded, or 60 cents 
(2s. Id.) per bushel, if only the price of 
clearing, breaking, sowing, harvesting, 
and drivfog to station is counted. I may 
state thnt. $8 is considered more than suf¬ 
ficient to do the whole by contract after 
the first crop, but allow it costs $10 every 
year, ami taking tho yield at 30 bushels, 
would show wheat can at present be 
grown in Manitoba for 34 cents per bushel 
or IK 4d. per quarter. The present 
freight to Liverpool fe very high, being 
all by rail, and coBts about 22s. per 
quarter, making tho price of wheat on 
Liverpool dock, after being carried r early 
6,000 rai’es, only 83s. 4d. per quarter 
with a 30 busbcl crop and 38s. 8d. with 
a 20 bushel one. It is estimated tho 
carriage from Winnipeg by tho Canada 
Pacific to Thunder Bay and Lakes to 
Quebec, thence to Liverpool, will not 
exceed 16s. per quarter, including insur¬ 
ance. In Mr. Connolly’s letter of 18th 
October to The Time* he puts tho cost of 
growing in n different district at 46 cents 
per bushel and carriage at 65 cents, 4s, 5d. 
per bushel or 35s. 4d. per quarter, de¬ 
livered in Liverpool, with a profit to 
grower, grain dealer, railway and steamer. 

Drove on to Otterboume R.R. Station, 
on South side of Rat River, and got put 
up hi a store. The hotwc was only partly 
furnished, the previous one having been 
burnt three weeks before by a great 
prairio fire that swept along a great ex¬ 
tent of country south of this. This 
prairie fire is said to he one of the largest 
for many years. It started in Minnesota, 
and travelled some 300 miles in two days. 
These fires have been very destructive this 
year owing to the dry autumn. Few 
of the new settlers took the trouble, or 
possibly did not know how, to protect 
their houses. The plan adopted is very 
simple and easily done. To be of anyuse 
it must be done on the appearance of the 
first frost, if not done before, as these fires 
may o»me along any day after, either by 
ploughing a circle of two or three furrows 
at adittle distance and burning the grass, 
or by rutting a few yards of the prairie 
all round the houses and straw. Saw plan 
of town at both stations. The towns have 
yet to be built. Anyone may have a town 
surveyed on his lot, and of course will be 
a lucky man if it becomes one. The plan 
must he registered, and blocks can only 
be given off according to plan, which 
■ashes all American towns and villages of 
Whatever size regular as a chess-board, 


with streets a certain width and crossings 
at regular distances. 

November 7Mt.—Had a good sleep in 
the loft nbo7o tho store ami kitchen, and 
started across the Rat River, where we 
had to loavo our machine last night. 
This bridge is a wooden one, nnd is a 
caution to cross on foot, thcro being only 
tho crossbeams to walk on, or rather tc 
jump on from the one to the other. If big 
trees and plenty of them make a good 
bridge, I think this must bo a strong one, 
Drove up Rnt River for a few miles, saw 
some good laud, nnd seemingly thriving 
farmers or squatters, also some very good 
nativo cattle; ngnin struck the Mcnnonilo 
settlement, and circled round to tho Kail- 
road, and had another drive over Major 
Gruig’s farm nnd others for sale. Thcro 
U a .great quantity of very poor prairio 
land in this quarter, some wet, nnd some 
spots of it with alknli. Started back for 
Winnipeg, same route as we came, at 
4.30, and got lost on the black prairio 
after dark, it being all but impos¬ 
sible to see or feel the trail. At 
lost nnr advance guard tumbled into a 
dry ditch, which our guide knew to bo 
one for lending off the water from the 
railway ditches, In the course of our 
gropings in the dark for trails we come 
upon a hay-stack, which the driver kept 
well in hand, as he thought it was our 
best chance for the night. Mr. Ross, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and 
after an hour or two we once more caught 
the main trail, and arrived at Winuipcg 
about midnight, very tired, 

November 8th.—Started for another 
two day’s trip to Cook’s Creek, about 
thirty miles on the North-East sale of 
the town ; drove through ten or twelve 
miles of wet meadow land, then alter¬ 
nately on dry prairie and meadow land 
for other fifteen. A great number of 
settlers in this district, mostly from 
Canada. In the calm, clear evening one 
could count homesteads by the score in 
a semi-circle round the edge of an im¬ 
mense hay meadow. Part of our party 
put up at a Mr. Edic’s, Mr. Welsch nnd 
myself, along with our guide, going on to 
Mr. Ross’s farm, in Millbrook Township, 
and had first-rat ebachelor fare in bachelor 
hall, and no mistake, there being no 
female about tho place. Mr. Ross is the 
fourth brother of the same family now in 
Manitoba, their father being a farmer in 
Ontario. Mr. D. A. Ross has been over 
the country for mries and miles in all 
directions, showing his brothers’ lands to 
intending purchasers, and prefers this 
district. He has now got his houses 
built and a few acres broke, ready for 
seeding this spring; his land is mostly all 
» scrub land, and is pretty closely covered 
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with it all over. In the nnigbourhood avc 
plenty of settlors, plenty of wood, water, 
Aiul gravel for roads; the latter is a scarce 
commodity in most place*. 

November 9th, Sunday.—Had to find 
our way back to Winnipeg; went by 
Springfield, Bird’s Hill (Sand Ridge), 
striking the Ucd River at Kildoimn; 
passed through an immenso hay and marsh 
meadow, c aid to contain 5,000 to 10,000 
acres ; will be of little use till a ditch be 
opened to the river. All these marshes or 
meadows look as If they had lately been 
under water; in most eases they are sur- 
rounded by a fringe of good land a few | 
feet higher, along which, in this ease as in 
others, urc the Rcttlcrs’;lionscs and farms, 1 
forming a circle round wlmt hod been a 1 
lake. 

Most of the free lands are taken up, 
although there arc plenty of farms for Rale 
at from 8s. to 10s. an acre. Called at a 
farmer’s on the way; did not find him at 
home ; pulled up the window and had a 
look around; concluded our bachelor friend 
would be oil the better of a wife. He 
had about 150 acres in crop this year; 
owing to his absence could get no parti* 
culars. It is only three years since he 
bought it. We were told his only help 
was one man, so that lie has done pretty 
well in the wav of cropping. Saw no 
stock other than a pair of work bullocks, his 
two pairs horses being away to town with 
wheat. Of implements, he has at IcASt a 
good supply of reapers, as we saw three, 
one of them a McCormack self*binder, ami 
like those already mentioned not even a 
cover on it; still there was not a speck of 
rust to be seen, showing the climate must 
oe a dry one. Called and dined at a farm 
on the way; was very kindly received and 
hospitably entertained, on the shortest 
notice, by his good wife and daughters 
(omitted to note the name). He squatted 
here some years ago, and has done pretty 
well, considering he started with little 
capital and had to haul cord wood to the 
town to support his family, breaking his 
bind as he found opportunity. He came 
from Canada, I think, in 1870, has brought 
up a large family, and says he prefers the 
•climate to Ontario. It is colder in winter, 
but the air is so dry they don’t feel the 
cold so much os they did there. He says 
all kiuds of crops grow well, including 
turnips. Saw his own in a cellar cut out 
•of the face of the hill, which were rather 
small sizes. They were grown on the 
gravel ridge. He told ns they had 
now got up a school, which we passed, 
and would soon be independent. Passed 
over the gravel ridge atllirds’ Hill, had a 
good view from it, including a sight of 
the church Rpirc at Winnipeg, distant 
•some 15 miles; thin soil; saw a few 


sheep and cattle on it apparently llimir.g 
and in good rendition. Passed a church 
on tba face of the hill, crossed the rail¬ 
road from Winnipeg to Selkirk, now 
nearly completed ; from this hill is got 
nil the railway ballast. Joined the Red 
River at. Kildnnnan; the land here, as on 
the other side, is mostly occupied by 
Seotch Highlanders: ranuot say much in 
admiration of the Highlander’s farming, 
the land is certainly good, and they taito 
full advantage of it, as in mo**t cn<cs the 
byre is situated in the ino?»t convcinent 
place to get riil of the dung down the 
slope ami ultimately into tho river. All 
seem to take it very casj. Called on 
Senator Sutherland, who lives here, and 
was very kindly received. Presbyterian 
Church, evening. 

10th November.—Having now hud a 
look of tbc country around Winnipeg, 
we resolved to spend the day calling 
on those we had met previous to start¬ 
ing for the South-West district. Ai 
we did not intend returning to Winni¬ 
peg all were most willing to give every 
information in their power ana we were 
better able to put two and two to¬ 
gether, having seen a little of both 
Canada and Manitoba. Met Mr. White¬ 
head at. dinner, one of the contractor’s on 
the west end of the Canadin’n Pacific 
R&ilroAd, who commenced life, as he 
proudly tohl us, as stoker on George 
Stephenson’s 11 Puffing Billy.” He made 
the railroad from Emerson to Selkirk, 
and is at present busy with a large section 
of the Canada-Pacific, which be also told 
us would likely be finished in 1884, On 
bidding him good-bye, he said, “I have 
been making railways in different paits 
of the wovld all xny life And am now get¬ 
ting an old man, and you can tell your 
people at home from me that there ia 
any quantity of as fine land as the Bun 
ever shone .upon in this country, and for 
industrious men there is in the immediate 
future a bright prospect before them.” 

11th November.—Started with two 
teams and two drivers for Morris, 45 miles, 
going by main trail up the west side of 
Red River. Both sides of the river wooded 
i all the way. Passed large tracts of good 
dry untouched prairie land. Near Morris 
some large wheat fields, the cleanest cul- 
i tivated of any we had yet seen. Passed 
over what had been a field of barley, 
reaped two months before, and was 
astonished to find the heads of barley 
quite white and no sign of a sprouted ear* 
showing how dry the autumn must be 
compared at least with Aberdeenshire, 

| Morris, a small scattered village with 
| three churches and a like number of 
, hotels, stores, fee. Made arrangements 
1 for visiting the Cadenhead’s settlement is 
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the morning. 12th November.—Much 
disappointed wo could not got across the 
river either by ferry or ice to call od the 
Messrs, Cudenhead, one of whom is a 
brother of our jospectcd Fiscal, and he 
has with him two nuphews. From them 
I expected to got a correct notion of n 
settler's first year. They went from 
Fergus nearly two years ago. Started for 
Nclsonville, 40 miles west, passing the 
Lowe Farm, 8,000 aores, about ten miles 
out. Missed both Colonel VTestover and 
Mr. Lowe, junior, both having gone to 
Ottawa to make arrangements for next 
spring. This was the only plnco water 
had not been got by digging 13 to 17 
feet. Several trails had been made, one 
104 feet and as yet unsuccessful, at 
another a few hundred yards away, a salt 
spring was tapped wnicn may become 
valuable. The land here is very deep and 
rich, but a good part iB at present too wet 
for cultivation till ditches are formed to 
take oil the surplus spring water, Fussed 
a homestead on the trail in apple-pie 
order. Two sons came from Ontario in 
April, 1878, the father in November; had 
120 acres enclosed by a ring-fence, the 
form different from any we had seen, viz.: 
an upright paling with a ditch on each 
Bide, a very good house and stable, 80 
acres ready ploughed for next crop, some 
very good cattle, and everything very 
tidy. Passed one place where the straw 
and stable hod been burned by a prairie 
lire, no precautions having been taken. 
In our 40-miles journey to-day we passed 
a good many homesteads, some fine dry 
prairie and no wood, passed a great 
quautity of wet marshy laud that will 
require draining, in the season it must 
be a perfect paradise for duck Bhooting ; 
did not pass a single running stream, 
but plenty of stagnant water in the 
marshes. 

Arrived at Nclsonville at dusk, avillagc 
of a good few houses, including grist and 
■aw mill, hotel and stores. At these new 
hotels in a new country the fare is not 
always very dainty; there is always 
plenty of it; rough and ready seems 
to suit best. Oats here 40 cents, 
wheat 60 cents, and barley So cents per 
bushel. An Irishman and an English¬ 
man laid up here, having been caught in 
a prairie fire when out selecting land, and 
arc badly burnt about the hands and 
face. When a fire is seen coming your 
way, the only safety is to light a fire and 
follow it for a hundred yards or so when 
you are quite safe. These people knew 
bow to save themselves, only in the flurry 
forgot to light their fire in time, and had 
to run through the flames. Galled on 
Mr. Landcrkin, land agent and registrar 
for the Dufferin district, all west of this 


point. At liis office alone 400,000 acres 
of land were located last year, and about 
300 families look up homestends. Most 
were from Ontario, a few from the Unilcd 
States, nml a good ninny from the old 
country. Hem met Mr. Johnson, who 
enmo from the tioulh of Scotland this 
year, located a large tract of land nenr 
Rock Lake, and ib residing near the 
Messrs. Riddel, where some ot the other 
Delegates called. 

November 13.—Left Nclsonville foi 
Pembina River, 35 miles, crossing the 
Pembina Mountains about a mile from 
the town, no great feat, as they are only 
about 40 feet high. On this higher level 
there aro large tracts of good prairie that 
looks like land sheep would do well on> 
The grass is short and thick, and the dry 
gravel subsoil is not far off. Got to Mr. 
Bedford's, where we dined. He had been 
recommended to us as a guide. Did not 
find him at home, being off west of Rock 
Lake, locating land. Also met Mr. 
Beech, land agent, Emerson, who after 
wards joined us, and wa9 of great assist¬ 
ance, as he knew the country well. 
Passed Calf Mountain, well named, not 
being much bigger than a good-sized 
stack. Between here and the Pcmbirfa 
River thcro is some fine rolling prairie, 
but no running water till we got to the 
Little Pembina. The banks of the Pem¬ 
bina River are very steep on both sides, 
200 feet or so, and the valley, with the at 
present small river winding about in it, 
is from 400 to 800 yards wide. A primi¬ 
tive looking wooden bridge has been 
erected hero on speculation by a home¬ 
steader, the toll for passing which is CO 
cents per waggon and pair of horses. 
This looks dear, only I suspect the owner 
will find the price will have to come out 
of the first year's toll. This valley is 
very pretty. Along the bottom it is 
covered with fine rich grass, and each 
bank lined with trees to the summit. 
One hamlet, the future home of a Scotch¬ 
man, we were told, is nestled on a sunny 
Blope on one side of the valley, and a nice 
house has been erected by two OntarianB 
at the bridge for a stopping place. Five 
miles from the river came to our stopping 
place for the night, the homestead of Mr. 
Retan, who was the first homesteader to 
cross the Pembina, arriving bcrc on the 
1st of April, 1879. It will give some idea 
of the rate at which this district is being 
taken np for settlement when I mention 
that all the land between here and Bock 
Lake, a distance of 40 miles, is taken 
up, and you can count not a few houses 
from his door. He has built for himself 
a very warm hut by surrounding his log- 
hut with sods or turf. I remember when- 
the same sort of gables were quite common 
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in Aberdeenshire, and think I could find 
some cron yet. Here our grime beg was 
unpacked, and was found to contain n 
fdw brace of prairie fowl shot from the 
waggon. Those are very plentiful all 
over. Unfortunately our gun was ft bor¬ 
rowed one, and the cartridges got in the 
burry of leaving turned out to bo a dear 
and a bad bargain, as they were loaded 
with a minimum of powder ami No. I 
Bhot, bo that our chances of missing were 
great compnred with that of hitting. How¬ 
ever, tho missing perhaps caused most 
fun. In one cose a fox was seen near. 
An anient cportsnmn was soon on his 
track, and tired, causing the sly one to 
run a few yards, when he turned round 
and had a good look at his foe. All 
turned-to to pluck our birds for supper. 
Mr. Retan has already, besides his house 
up, a stable, a well dug, bay in plenty, 
and40 acres broke for cropping in spring, 
No loft this time, so had a good nap on 
the kitchen and dining-room floor, all in 
one, with the stove in the middle. 

November 14.—Drove through fine 
rairie to Crystal City—a city of one 
ousc and a haystack. Dined and Btartcd 
for Rock Lake, Skirted the edge of a 
large wood with good building timber in 
it. Passed four men building a hut; it 
had all been put up that day, and when 
we came back it was ready for the roof. 
Reached tho eastern end of Rock Lake, 
our furthest point west. This lake is 
•imply a widening of the river, anil one 
of many in its course, Lakes Louise and 
Lome being other two westward?. It is 
a very pretty shoot of water, or rather 
ice, and reminds one very much of our 
lochs at home. The banks are very 
Tugged, and wooded almost to the water's 
edge. The valley, scooped out by the 
Pembina, is here as wide as where we 
crossed it 30 miles down, and the Cyprus 
river joins tho Pembina at the foot of the 
lake. After a good look at the pretty 
sheet of ice and the pretty scenery, we 
reluctantly turned our faces once more 
homewards, a distance of nearly 6,000 
miles, after looking ou one of the prettiest 
sights wo had seen in the country. 
Called on Dr. Monro, near the lake, who 
came here in the spring with hi9 wife 
and family. lie has selected a spot that 
would cost some money heic. In front 
of his door is a fine level field of n good 
many acres all ready for the plough, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by wood aud water. 
Ihe doctor’s people came from Inverness. 
Drove in a circle to Cyprus Crossing, 
which would make a much prettier ate 
for a city, and is a much prettier river for 
the name, than Crystal river and city ever 
can do. On our way saw a couple of 
prairie wolves crossing a loch on the ice, 


and unfortunately mistook a coliio aug 
sitting on ids haunches in a wood for a 
third, which our driver, after a stalk, hit 
badly. As I saw the incident made tho 
most of in a local paper, I note iU There 
was no romance about it, and all were 
sorry at tho mistake made. No one had 
any doubt of him being a wolf; his breast 
and head were tho same colour, aud no 
one was looking for a dog sitting on his 
haunches with his fore paws up, with 
neither houso nor peonlo near. Got bock 
to Mr. Parr’s Crystal City, where we slept 
the sleep of the tired in the usual loit. 
Hero met a farmer from Ontario, up to 
give his son a help to build himself a 
house, ice, Went to sec a email patch 
(about two acres) of autumn wheat; it 
had been sown too late, as the frost had 
nipped it as it came up. 

November 16.—Took sample of soil 
from under the sod, samples of wheat 
and oats grown this year on the sod, nnd 
sample of shale got immediately under 
the soil. This shale is said always to 
overlie coal, and it is new generally ad¬ 
mit ted thatan immense coalfield lies under 
a great part of this North-West Territory. 
We saw a sample of coal brought down 
by the surveyors that was taken fiom a 
bed cropping out at the surface on the 
Souris river, some 70 miles west of this. 
A number of townships have been sur¬ 
veyed west of those marked on the map 
atfllange XVII. and XVIII. and will be 
open for settlement this spring on the 
terms in the land regulations that will 
accompany these reports, and vary in 
price from one dollar in belt E. to two 
and a-hnlf, or 10s., in belts A., B. and C., 
i.e., to homesteaders—to buyers they vary 
from one to five dollars. In the district 
beyond this, or out at the Turtle Moun¬ 
tains, we were informed on good autho¬ 
rity there is any quantity of heavf 
timber, more rolling prairie, and more 
streams. Since wo were there I see by 
an Emerson paper that the coal scam on 
the Souris river is now being worked* 
The laud about here is much lighter 
in colour and texture, looks as if 
there were lime mixed with it, And as if 
it would grow flue barley. It does grow 
tine potatr.es, as we got the beat we tasted 
in the country. They were planted partly 
under the sod, and partly by hacking a 
hole and dropping in the seed. Mr. I*aii 
stated he did not know which was the 
best crop, and both were good, lie esti¬ 
mated his crop of wheat from the sod at 
21 to 25 bushels, and it is a pretty oue, 
as you can sec by the sample. 

Left and drove back same rou'c till we 
crossed the ^ernbina, when wo took a 
trail more to the South for Mountain 
City, crossing the main Missouri trail on 
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the way. rawed over much tho same 
kind of land os before; in fact, every¬ 
where, so far as we saw R, the description 
would be dry prairie, hay, meadow marsh, 
and bash; and, begin again, the land 
Westward getting more rolling, and, 'tis 
said, running water more plentiful.— 
Mountain City at dusk; stopped at a 
eneral store, the proprietor of which 
ept a good deerhound and a cross-blood¬ 
hound for the chaso: ho had also a few 
specimens of rocks and minerals taken 
from his well. Blopt in the loft os usual. 
He showed us some skins bought a few 
days before from the Indians, who had 
been hunting near here; also, tanned 
skin and very fine head and antlers of a 
Moose deer. 

November IBlh.—Mountain City sits 
npon the slope of a hill, and from it, 
looking Eastward, you sco what must 
have been a vast inland lake. North¬ 
ward you can trace the high ground, its 
boundary, and in tho frosty morning*! 
mist you fancy you sec the waters beat¬ 
ing up and down on the beach. In the 
distance the Mcnnonite*s houses and bits 
of bush here and there could easily be 
mistaken for ships and rocks. Drove by 
a very fine road, or rather trail, through 
the West Mennonite settlement. Stopped 
At one of their houses, and was show 
over it and the barn adjoining. All was 
very clean, and the house well furnished, 
only hot as a baker's oven. In the barn 
were some good implemeuts, cattle flbd 
horses. All the houses are built of wood 
and thatched, and look very comfortable. 
While the horses were being fed, wc 
walked through the village and on to the 
next one, a mile or so further on. Passed 
A church, with 20 or 30 teams tied to the 
paling; a grist mill driven by wind. The 
streets are wide and well kept; both vil¬ 
lages had a look of comfort and plenty 
about them. They arc said to be a very 
stolid, frugal, aud industrious people; go 
In for few enjoyments of any kind, mix 
With no outsiders, and refuse to fight on 
any consideration. Many stories are told 
of their untidiness; however that may be, 
they have at present by far the best 
houses and most crop in the country. 
Each village is managed by a Reeve or 
Mayor of its own, who settles all disputes, 
collects insurance money if there is a fire, 
each paying their proportion, and other 
business of the village. Then they have 
a head Reeve or Mayor over the whole 
settlement, who makes contracts of all 
sorts—in short, wholesale buyer for the 
whole^ community, and selling the pro¬ 
duce in the same way, thus ensuring 
smaller prices for implements bought 
and larger prices for produce in big 
quantities. They have laws of their own 


which are strictly observed; in other 
words, they govern themselves, and It Is 
understood they come under no law to 
fight for the land of their adoption nor 
to pay taxes for a certain number of years. 

They are said to spend little money, 
arc fast bccomiug rich, and said to live 
very mean—or first their cattle, then 
their pigs, and last the people, this latter, 
I think, a slur on a thrifty people. It is 
easily scon they Are doing well, and they 
seem to be taking life pretty easy. None 
are over seen in a hurry, and they say 
never liave been. Settlers west of them 
grumble badly at them getting so much 
land reserved for them that they have 
never occupied, while Canadians must 
now go nearly 100 miles West of the 
Railway ere they can get homesteads. 
Met one or two moving bog and baggage 
from the East Mennonite settlement. 
The boundary line is marked off by 
metal posts inserted ateach mile, marked 
East, West, U. S. on the south side, and 
Canndaonthcnorth. StoppedntSmuggler’s 
Point to feed man and beast.'’ Here is 
stationed a Custom-house officer to look 
after duties. This point is situated at the 
comer of ,a large forest, stretching far 
away into Dakota, and so gets its name. 
No cattle are allowed to pass either way 
unless paying a duty of 20 per cent. To 
ono bom with Free Trade notions this 
looks absurd, as on the one side there may 
be cattle in plenty and to spare, and on 
the other a want. Still tho heavy duty 
must be paid ere even cattle can cross, and 
the present regulations of this country do 
not allow any living cattle to be sent from 
the Stales into Canada. This duty on 
cattle iB the height of protection, and, in 
my opinion, the pinnacle of folly. Our 
host who settled here before the boundary 
line was fixed, found his house in the 
States, and most of his land in Canada, 
so, having to choose his master, went over 
with his house and became an American. 

Started on the boundary line for Emer¬ 
son, passed some good large farms on 
both sides, and one large farm belonging 
to one of the Mennonites, where were a 
number of cattle in good condition, and 
some folded in large yard. During the 16 
days we have been in Manitoba, we have 
driven nearly 500 miles, one-half of this 
distance during the past six days, with 
the same teamR, which says a good deal 
for the endurance of their horses.' 

As it may be interesting to some, I here 
give an extract from the Timet special’s 
letter of 18th October, on the Athabasca 
and Peace River Valleys, as none of the 
Delegates have visited cither, and also 
his estimate of growing and canyinglo 
Liverpool, with a profit to all, abushelof 
wheat 
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« But further North over tho Canadian 
frontier are valleys an fertile and prairies 
as extensive as those of the Hud River, 
some of thrm scarcely yet opened up for 
cultivation. Wheat of fine quality is 
grown on tho Athabasca and Peace Vol¬ 
leys, which, although north of latitude 55 
degrees, rtq stated to have a genial cli¬ 
mate, and produce flowers nnd fruits in 
as great perfection as in localities many 
hundred miles South, The Pcaco River 
Valley is estimated to have an area of 
100,000 snuarc miles. Tho North and 
South Saskatchewan, which, with rapid 
flow, run a thousand miles from the 
Rocky Mountains into Lake Winnipeg, 
are described as traversing immense 
areas of alluvial soil, while along their 
banka arc beautifully-sheltered, well- 
watered fipots adapted for stock-raising. 
Five hundred miles west of Winnipeg is 
the Prince Albert settlement, established 
about two years ago, now numbering 600 
inhabitants, busily engaged in mixed 
husbandry, but in Mich a remote region 
sensibly devoting special attention to the 
raising of cattle, which, amid abundance 
of good grass, can be produced at little 
more than the cost of hording, and can 
tolerably comfortably carry themselves 
to market. Starting also in the Rocky 
Mountains and likewise pursuing an 
easterly course, and discharging its waters 
into Winnipeg, is the Assiniboine, which, 
with many important tributaries, waters, 
especially on its northern aspect, an enor¬ 
mous tract of good country, which might 
absorb thousands of settlers, and when 
opened up, as is being done by the 
Canadian Paciflc Railway, and the often 
discussed lake, river, and canal system, 
might export millions of bushels of wheat. 
On the authority of the Legislative As¬ 
sembly in Manitoba, it is estimated that 
the total wheat area of the North-West 
\s about 880,000 square miles. The 
cheap land, one great element in this 
country’s greatness, is here; the cheap 
transport so necessary properly to utilize 
the cheap land is being gradually secured. 

Five years ago tho resources of Mani¬ 
toba were so imperfectly developed that 
the wheat, beef, and pork requisite for 
the western military posts, for the police 
and Hudson Bay stations, for the thinly - 
■scattered hunters and settlers spread over 
the Riding Hills, and extending onward* 
towards the Rocky Mountains, were in a 
great part forwarded to Winnipeg from 
the East. Now the 200 bullock teams 
which start thence in the spring for their 
1,000 miles journey North-West to collect 
the furs, as well as the boats, many of 
sixty tons burden, which ascend the rivers 
on the breaking of the icc towards the 
end of April, arc mainly laden with wheat 


and flour grown and ground in the Pro¬ 
vince, and with homo-reared beef and 
bacon. Five miles from Winnipeg, at the 
Scotch colony of Kildonnan, founded 40 
years ago, there aro about 1,000 indus¬ 
trious agriculturists occupied in mixed 
husbandry, fow of them with mnro than 
160 actch, but all prosperous And con¬ 
tented. Tho land, a fow years ago, 
exhausted by wheat growing, has lntcly 
been better managed, and, although not 
clear, grows twenty-five bushels of wheat 
and double that amount of oats. Tbo 
hard yellow com preferred by the distil¬ 
lers is successfully produced. Potatoes 
do admirably in the friable loam, swedes 
and clover flourish. Tho anuual rainfall, 
including melted snow, is about, twenty- 
five inches. The highest summer tern- 
peratnro is 95 degrees; the lowest winter 
cold is 40 degrees, which proves some¬ 
times rather trying. At Selkirk, a rising 
town on the Canadian Pacific line, where 
it crosses the Red River, twelve miles 
north of Winnipeg, the railway cuttings 
arc furnishing capital limestone rock and 
brick earth and shingle, all of which aie 
being freely u«cd for building purposes,” 
The cost of a bushel of wheat grown in 
Minnesota, Dakota, or Manitoba, and 
forwarded to Qrcat Britain, arc subjoined 
in taburar form :— 

Cents. 


Coat of growing.45 

Transit to Duluth, or other 

entrepot. 16 

Elevator charges. 11 

Transit to seaboard. 15 

Ocean freight . 18 

Marine insurance and com¬ 
mission . 8 

Contingencies for enhanced 
freights, &c. 12J 


110—4s. 5d. 

Satisfactory as such figures arc to tho 
British consumer, they arc not very en¬ 
couraging to the British wheat-grower. 
For his fuller-berried wheat, richer in 
starch, but poorer in gluten, ho cer¬ 
tainly gets 8s. or 4s. per quarter more 
than can be had for the foreign spring 
wheat. But £2 or even two guineas a 
quarter, which is all that English wheat 
can be calculated to make on an average 
of years, cannot, under present condi¬ 
tions, remunerate the English agricul¬ 
turist. 

Sergeant Price,of the Canadian Mounted 
Police at Battlcfnrd ; Mr. .lames Stewart, 
of the Canadian Signal Service at Winni¬ 
peg ; Sergeant Cone, of the United States 
Signal Corps at St. Faul; and Mr. G, O. 
Rainboth, Dominion Civil Engineer at 










Quota* have kindly furnNltod Iho mate¬ 
rials of tho following:— 


TABLE Otf NIJAN TKMPHttATUnEfl. 



Toronto. 

St. 

Paul. 

Win¬ 

nipeg, 

Bnttlo- 

foul, 

August .06.38 

72.00 

67.34 

67.79 

September 

...68.18 

60.06 

62.18 

47.10 

October ... 

...45.84 

46.03 

85.84 

31.62 

November 

...80.06 

3S.03 

39.06 

28.66 

December 

...2.78 

19.03 

11.97 

6.43 

January... 

...22.80 

16.08 

6.10 

0.45 

February 

...22.74 

15.03 

12.82 

10.25 

March. 

...28.93 

33.01 

14.14 

16.80 

April. 

...40.72 

50.04 

89.10 

46.70 

May. 

...51.74 

58 07 

53.13 

53.35 

June. 

...61.85 

07.09 

63.20 

60.45 

July. 

...67.46 

73.05 

68.19 

63.95 


... 


. - 1 - 

.. ■ 

Y’rly means. 44.04 

45.02 

34.76 

34.82 


Abatement of mean tcnipcraturo dur¬ 
ing the agricultural season, from April to 
August inclusive, exhibits the following 
proportions :—Toronto, 67 degrees 66 
minutes; St. Paul, 66 degrees 6 minutes; 
Winnipeg, 58 degrees 19 minutes; Battle- 
ford, 53 degrees 53 minutes. Thus it will 
be seen that the climate, in its relation to 
agriculture, is warmer in Manitoba and 
over territory 700 miles North-West, than 
in the most central district of Ontario ; 
while St. Paul, in latitude 45 degrees, is 
7 degrees 40 minutes warmer than the 
vicinity of Toronto in latitude 44 do- 

g:.'ns. 

t hope to be in possession of similar 
statistics at Fort Mc.Murray,on tho Atha¬ 
basca llivcr, and Fort Vermilion, on Peace 
River, respectively 1,000 and 1,200 miles 
due North-West of Winnipeg, and X have 
full confidence that the climate nt these 
points will not be materially diiTercut 
fmm B.attJcford. The altitude of the 
Athabasca and Peace River districts is 
less, and the trend of the Pacific winds 
through the Rocky Mountains is more 
mniked than nt BattlcCord. It was on 
the banks of Peace River, well up in lati¬ 
tude GO degrees, that Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie records on the 10th of May the 
gross so well grown, that buffalo, at¬ 
tended by their young, were cropping the 
uplands. 

PRICE LIST OP IMPLEMENTS, &C., AT 
WINNIPEG. 

Breaking ploughs, $25 to $29. 

Common do. $15 to $21. 

Reapers, $140 to $160. 

Mowers, $$0 to $1.20. 

Reapers and mowers combined. S180 to 

$ 200 . 

Horse hay rakes, $35 to $45. 

Waggons, American manufacture, as 
good as mndo in Canada, $85 to $95. 

Fanning mills, §30 to $45. 


Spades, $1 each. 

Shovels, $1,25. 

Hny forks, 75 cents. 

Manure forks, $1 each. 

Harrows, $15 to $35. 

The prices of tho following stnplo articles 
will give sumo idoa of the cost of living in 

Manitoba j— 

Ton par lb., 50 to 55 oents. 

Sugar per lb., 10 to 12 oonts. 

Coflco per lb., 22 to 83 cents. 

Tobacco, black. 50 cunts. 

Tobacco, smoking, 50 to 56 cents. 

Coal oil, por gallon, 50 cents. 

Syrup, per gallon, 75 to 80 cants. 

Pails, each, 8 hoops, 80 couts; 2 hoops, 
25 cents. 

Tubs, 16 inuli, 90 cents ench. 

A good stout suit of clotldng for a mao, 
from to $15. 

Ulnnknts, grey, por pair, $1.50 to $3. 

Canadian blnnkots, white, por lb., 55 to 
75 cents. 

Cotton, per yard, whito, 8 to 12i cents; 
grey, 8 to 12 cents. 

Prints, 8 to 12 cents; winceys, 8 to 25 
cents. 

Woollen stockings, por pair, 25 to 80 
cents. 

Flannel shirts, each, 75 cents to $1.25, 

Men's boots, $2 to $3. 

Women’s boots, $1.25 to $1.75, 

Felt huts, 75 cents to $1. 

In household fittings the following prices 
are quoted for good plnin articles 

Table, $<3.50 to $4. 

Clmir, 75 cents to $1. 

Bedstead, $4 to §4.50. 

Bureau, $8 to $12. 

Kitchen stove, No. 8, good, with corn* 
pleto furniture, $27. 

Cup and saucer, 8 to 15 cents. 

Pinto, 8 to 20 cents. 

Coal oil lamp, 60 cents to $1, complete. 

Axes, $1.25 to $1.50. 

In building material . 

Good plain lumber, $20 to $40 per M. 

Good dressed lumber, $30 to $60 per M. 

Shingles, $1 to $6 per M. 

Laths, $5. 

Nails, 5 cents per lb, or $4 per keg. 

Lime, 25 cents per bushel at the lain. 

Doors, $1.50 to $2.50 each. 

SiuJi, 8'x 10, $1 per pair. 

A good single harness, $15 to $20. 

Do. doublo do. $30 to $35. 

November 17th.—Called on Registrar, 
in Emerson, who flhowed us Bample of 
wheat on the straw, grown 25th May and 
reaped 26th August, good head with short 
straw; sample of timothy grass, 4 feet 
long, head 5 inches. Emerson is four 
yearn old, has now 1,000 inhabitants; has. 
four churches, Young Men’s Institute, and 
some very fine stores; has Free Library, 
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Eplfleopallnn, Mulhotlhl, nnd Canadian 
Methodist churches building, the former 
to oost $5,000, tho latter $lo,000; 85 now 
buildings since May ; 2 weekly newspapers, 
tlio first started in 1878, when there was 
only throo stores ; n hotel and a stable in 
tho piano. I/eft ICmonion. in tlio after- 
noon, for Chicago, first-class faro $34. 
Stopped a flhort tlmo on tho way nt Minne¬ 
apolis, tho great flouring metropolis of tlio 
States, and whero is soon tho waters of 
tho great Mississippi river driving mills 
of all sorts to its last drop, It may give 
Bomo idea of somo of tho water powers in 
America and Canada, by stating that tho 
flouring mill wo wero shown over 1ms a 
lade 13 feet wiilonnd the water in it 7 feot 
deep, lading their continuous way to a 
Turbina wheel to drive this ono mill, Also 
stopped at Ht. Paul and Milwaukee, whero 
a kind reception was given us by A. 
Mitchell, Ifisq., hanker and railway presi- 
dent, a well-known man in tho West., and 
an Aberdonian. Driving round Mil¬ 
waukee, saw for tho first time what is 
very common all over America, at tho 
farm of Mr. M*Gcoch, an Artesian Well, 
1,080 feet deep, and was told it throws 
the water 80 feet above the surface. I 
wonder whero tho water comes from as 
there is no land or water either so high as 
this for many miles ? The farm, I should 
think, is about. 200 feot above Lake 
Michigan. Arrived in Chicago on the 
22nd, and stayed till 20th, seeing tho 
sights of the groat city of the West. 

Although foreign to this report on 
Canada, I may mention that tho stock¬ 
yards. pig packcrirs, cattle paekorii**, 
aud elevators arc worth going a long way 
to see. 

As the prices hero have some effect on 
Canadian ns well os American markets, I 
shall give a few facts about these three 
great trades, viz.—cattle, pigs, and wheat. 
Chicago stackyards cover over 200 acres; 
buyers of cattle are all mounted; Mossrs. 
Martin Brothers (brothers-in-law of Mr. 
Welsh) kindly showed us round; pigs in 
market this day (a Monday, and said to 
be a sort of off-day), 37,500, all sold by 
live weight; for sows, in pig, 40 lb*., and 
stags 80 lbs., shrinkage is deducted ; aver¬ 
age price this day, $3.90 per 100 lbs.; 18 
per cent, is deducted from live weight 
to find the dressed weight of pig9 ; com¬ 
mission forsclling.lOccnts.each; carholds 
60; scales weighs about. 100 at a t imp. The 
official numbers for last week were 261,972. 
Cattle this day 4,400; last week, 20,283 ; 
some very good. Prices ranged from 
$3 per 100 lbs. for Texans, up to $4*90 for 
graded steers, and $5.25 was paid for what 
they called a fancy lot, being good three- 
parts shorthorn steers, weighing 1,715 lbs. 
each; down to $2 for light and thin cows, 


stags, hulls, and scalawag Blears (what¬ 
ever they are). Cattle kill 6t to 58 lbs, 
for ordinary and 00 lbs. per I no for Texans, 
Commission for selling, 50 cents each. 
Nurnlwr uf sheep not. given, Tho top lob 
of 447 is quoted at $4.50, average 123 lbs. 
weight, Tho totals for Ootobor were, 
cattle 120,552 hogs 710.602; sheep; 29,243. 

Was shown over a pig irillingostablish- 
mont, kill 8,000 n day, 1,600 men em¬ 
ployed; also over a cattle packing plauo 
killing 800 a day, all cattle aro speared, 
tho 16 we saw dropped was done in loss 
than 2 minute 1 *. There aro 22killing and 
packitig establishments round the stock- 
yards, somo killing more, most less, and 
most of thla immense bulk of meat nnd 
pork is being salted and parked in order 
to bo sent to that hungry nulcl country 
Groat Britain and Ireland. Was shown 
over ono of Messrs, Armour & Dodd'* 
Elevators, capacity 1,800,000 bushels, A 
'«ar holds BOO bushels. 10 of those can hr 
erupted, elevated to the roof, nnd weighed 
to an ounce in ten minutes, nt same time 
a ship can bo londod in a few hours on tho 
opposite sido, It takes a 700horsepower 
engine to work tho elevators, See. Tim 
driving belt is 275 foot long and 4 feet 
broad. Storage cost 4 cents a bushel from 
!5lU November to 15th April, lOdnys ditto 
lj cents, and 4 cent more for every in 
days. Wheat at present 6 cents higher 
in Chicago than Liverpool, al.er 
adding freight and insurance caused by a 
large corner here and in New York. 
Chicago elevators hold about 20 million 
bushel*. 

2i>(h November.—Lett. Chicago for New 
York, spending a short time in Blooming¬ 
ton, Champaign, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Pitsbnrg, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washing¬ 
ton, Philadelphia, and Now Jersey, 

Sailed on 7th December, from New 
York, in same ship, S.S. 11 Devon in," and 
arrived at Glasgow all safe aud sound on 
Wednesday afternoon the 17th, after a 
smart and wet parage. 

Sumuahy. 

T.—RnoAitDiNU Ontauio.—A ny ono 
will have noticed who has followed me 
thus far, that I was travelling hone in my 
own way, mostly getting my information 
from farmers to whom Idtad introduc¬ 
tions, most of whom or their forefather* 
had gone from the northern part oc 
this country. As I said in my in¬ 
troduction I say again, I do not intend 
to advise anyone jtr/> or con.. I have 
simply reduced to writing in a rough 
way what I saw. I will say, any ono 
going there will know little difference 
from home. I nra sure he would not 
know so much difference as he would by 
moving into a neighbouring count/ at 
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Homo, and cvouht And n heartier welcome; 
be would 11ml himself surrouudod by 
his own rnoo bo ho English, Hcotch or 
Irish; findchurchcaof his own den»ml- 
nation And plenty of them ; And as good 
ordinary Rohools aa At lioiuu without 
even school foes to pay; And life and pro¬ 
perty as safe and himself nearly governed 
by the same lavs as at home, tho prin¬ 
cipal difference being that onchprorinoo 
manages Us own local affairs, and lost 
and notloast, ho can farm his own land 
with about the samo capital as ho can 
stock a farm at homo. X have put the 
average prlee of good cleared farms in 
Ontario at £10 per acre, but any quantity 
of partially cleared land can be had from 
£2 to £8, according to the houses and tho 
quantity cleared. Tho cost of going to 
Ontario Is—by Allan Line of Mail Steamers 
to Quebec ami rail to Toronto—steerage, 
£7 10s.; intermediate, £2 10s., with 10 
cubic foot for luggngo free ; saloon, 
from £14 10a, with 20 cubio feet free. 
Tho rates for household goods are 42s. Ad. 
per ton of 40 oubio feet. Travelling 
in Canada costs much tho same as 
at home. Hotol bills are less. A day's 
bill at the best hotels averages 10s. to 
12s. a day for four meals and a bod, and 
there Is no tipping to do as at homo. 
Board in hotels can bo had by the week 
from $7 up, and in private iiousos at any 
price you please. The fanners keep less 
stock than at home and grow more crop, 
and, as they make their owu estate regu¬ 
lations, they can sell or grow what suits 
them best. There is cleared land to be 
got on lease, the only rent 1 heard of was 
12s. an acre, and rented land seemed to be 
all the same price whether good or bad. 
Mr. Brown's taxes in Waterloo County 
(proviouslyreferred to) never exceeded $3*3 
for ICO acres. Tho climate is hotter in 
summer and colder in winter than here; 

I beard none complain of the frost, as it 
is steady with a pure atmosphere. 

I intended to have got the average rain¬ 
fall, but omitted to do so and also the 
variations of the thermometer for the 
various mouths. 1 can speak of the 
month I was there as being the most 
pleasant weather I ever saw. Tho people 
are exceedingly kind and hospitable; 
little drink is offered you, but plumy to 
eat, and generally fruit at every diet. 
The people live fAr better than here, food 
of ail kinds being cheap. Regarding the 
export of cattle from Canada to this 
country in any quantity, I believe it has 
scon its greatest tin's year for some time 
at least, an extra effort having been 
made to ship cattle owing to tho Privy 
Council regulations aneut the United 
States. Canada lias, no doubt, got tho 
*ood, but she has not got the cattle to 


send, t.tf,, In nny very largo quantities. 
In my opinion Oaaaua, at any rate 
Ontario, will have to bread and food 
far more cattle than at present, if land is 
to remain neurits present price, as it can 
never compute with the Wostora Canadian 
prairies in growing whoat.it must of neces¬ 
sity do aa tills country did after tho Repeal 
of tho Corn Laws, grow and food more 
beof. There is no doubt the opoufng up 
of so much prairie land has cUeaponea the 
price of laud in Ontario twenty pur cent., 
and I believe the same applies to all the 
Eastern States. It stands to reason that 
even good land that has grown wheat, in 
many cases too long, uud costing on an 
average £10 an aero, cannot compote with 
better land costing only 8s. to 10s. per 
acre, with the Arst 160 for nothing. I 
have Bhowu that wheat can be and Is 
grown in Manitoba for 11 h. to 12s. par 
quarter, and tho cost of carriage to Ontario, 
when the Thunder Bay route is opened, is 
estimated at the outside at 8s.; so that 
the Manitoba farmer will bo able, aud 
very soon too, t$ deliver whoat or flour 
cheaper than the Ontario farmor will ever 
bo able to grow it. Hence I say Canada 
wants to import cattle in place of export¬ 
ing, as there is no doubt she could food 
millions more than at present. 

With the United States there is a differ¬ 
ence, as they have got the eat Lie, uud Great 
Britain istheir best market for good fat; in 
my opinion their export of cattle is ouly 
begun. I have a strong conviction that in 
the near future a good many store cattle 
will be sent, and I Am sure it would pay 
tho farmers at home letter to finish 
than to breed them. At any rate they 
are alive to the fact that early matured 
beef is what is wanted here, and are taking 
nearly all Canada's supply, as well as 
their own, of shorthorn and Hereford 
bulls to improve their cattle; and when 
they come to realise the fact that store 
cattle are dearer by the 100 lbs. here than 
fat, I think they will try to send us some 
stores. 

Canadian farmers do not seem to bo so 
alive, os their American cousins, to tho 
fact “ that good pure bred sires must be 
used to produce early matured beef," at 
any rate they do not seem to practice it, 
os I found most of their pure bred Here¬ 
ford and shorthorn Bulls were this year 
being exported to the United States at 
nearly double the prices obtained last 
year at home, and I suppose their more 
wide-awake neighbours had also the ad¬ 
vantage of paying an additional 20 per 
cent, by way of duty, in order to protect 
their manufactures, this being their stock 
argument against Free Trade with Great 
Britain, and, I suppose, the same applies 
to Canada. 



II,— KnnAUDiNO Manitoiia.— Hero 
also any one from tills country will llml 
a low of Ills countrymen, uvon A bur* 
flonlans. Hu will flint n good difference 
from homo, amt must lio prepared to 
rough It fur a start, Ho will only And 
churches and schools licnr the towns at 
present, Ho will not fiud tho many 
running burnics ns nt homo. In short ho 
will hnvo tho earring out of his own 
fortune in a now land. Tho materials 
arc there to his hand 9 nnd tho Govern* 
mont present him on entry his choice of 
100 acres of as good land as tho world 
Affords, A hard working ronn with a 
growing family might face nnd got 
over tho dilllcultios of a pioneer’s start, 
landing with a hundred pounds in bis 
pocket, mnny hnvo done it with nothing; 
with live hundred ho would soon bo imle* 
pendent, A man with mennB can buy as 
many sections as he pleases from ono to 
five dollars an acre, nnd can invest his 
spare cash safely nt from 10 to 12 per 
cent., nt any rate on a first mortgage over 
houses and lands taken at one-half their 
value; and I do not think a safer invest* 
incut could be found than lending 2s, an 
acre on land, and that only wheu n man 
has settled upon it. built a house, and 
broke up so much. I have good authority 
for stating that a farmer can endiy 
afford to pay 12 per cent, interest for! 
money rather than allow his land to 
be comparatively waste. That it is a 
country with a great future before it I 
have no doubt, and I also believe it will 
be settled up with a rapidity unknown 
even in the United States, That thirty 
thousand emigrants and their families 
went into the North-West Territories last 
year there is no doubt, nnd that pos-ibly 
double that number will go in this year 
I believe there is less doubt. 

That it is pretty hot in summer, with 
some mosquitoesfor a few weeks, there is I 
no doubt; that it is pretty cold in winter ! 
there is also no doubt. I can only speak 
of the thermometer at zero, which we had 
for a few days, and can say I did not feel 
nearly so cold ns I have done since I 
enme home with tho thermometer at 
20 deg., the nir was so pure and still and 
the suu so bright. 

That there isawantof nmningstreams 
as compared with this moist country, 
there is no doubt. The first thing I 
missed in Cannda*and America was wimp- 
ling burnics and birdies ; nnd I must say 
I missed them to the end, although I tra¬ 
velled a good few thousand miles in the 
country. The first are awanting in most 
of it— i.e., os many ns at home; and the 
second?I was told, had gone south for the 
winter. I may say I saw no birds, unless 
a few rooKfi here and there, until we came 


to the pnilrio chicken of Manitoba, who 
don’t iiuud to go south apparently, 

Cattle and horses are kept out all 
whiter, but would be ranch butter housed 
for fuur or flvo months, 

Tho priao of rattle mid horses nro much 
tho 8auio ns in Ontario; if any difibronca 
both aro a little demur, Haw only ono lot 
of fat cuttlo, und Mr. Welsh ascertained 
thoy woro soldnt $4 70c. per 100 lbs., and 
woro on thoir way to tho western end of 
thoO.r.lt.K. for tho contractors thoroto 
feed thoir mon. Thoir weight was 1240 
lbs, throo and four years old. That this 
vast Territory lias food enough for millions 
of people fttul cattle thoro is no doubt, and 
from all npnonrnnccs tho people will soon 
bo there, amt it is hoped tlioy will be able 
also in lime to proituco tho cnttlo. 

In Conclusion, 

I do not think I havo much to add, Ta 
tho labourer or farm sorvnnt who may 
think of going to Canada with littlo spnro 
cash after his passage is paid I will say, 
you will find plenty of employment in 
Ontniio or tho Eastern Provinces at about 
tho snme wage* as at homo, if employod by 
tho year, and in Manitoba at a little more, 
with tho prospect before you of free educa¬ 
tion for your cbildron And tho probability 
of becoming by industry and porsovernneo 
your own proprietor even of a farm. As 
will be seen by tho Land Regulations tho 
Government mako you tho oiler of ICO 
acres of land freo, only I think a man 
without some capital would bo bettor at 
first to hire himself to others. 

To tho farmer with from two to fivo 
hundred pounds in his pocket, who may 
think of going to Cnnmla, I would say, 
you will find plenty of partially cleared 
farms for snla at all pliers, mid I would 
advise you to look well about you cro you 
buy, as you will be nono tho wuiso of even 
a year in tho country working to others, 
and if willing to rough it u littlo for a 
time, by all menus go to the North-West nt 
once, and I am pretty suroyon would soon 
find yourself not only your own laud, but 
independent 

To the fanner with capital, 1 would only 
say, if ho be well nt homo ami lmve no 
causa to change, ho should reimiin ; only if 
anxious to try to hotter his condition moro 
quickly nnd independently than he is 
likely to do nt home for some time to rnmo 
in fanning, he will find either in Manitoba 
or Lower Canada plenty of scope lor his 
energies, and a good deal moie inteiest fur 
his money. Ho will find himself sunouuded 
by his own countrymen, go where lie will, 
nil anxious for the prosperity of their 
adopted country and all loyal sous of their 
mother countr- 
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Bonis in towns oro a littlo higher than 
hero, wages in towns also higher than here, 
food is choapor all ovor, anil all classes live 
better than at home. 

That those, at present, groat wheat-grow¬ 
ing regions of the West and North-west, 
Jiavo already reduced the prico of land both 
in Eastern Canada and in the Eastern 
Status, 1 think lew will deny. That the 
day is not fur distant when theso same 
fertile and cheap lands will increase thoir 
supplies many thousandfold, I -think fewor 
-till will deny who have visited them; and I 
think I r.m safe in stating that thcrois 


littlo douht theso samo cheap lands, when 
facilities of transport are provided, will 
tend to reduco thn price of land, not only 
in Great Britian hut all ovor Europe. 

To all farmers who may either think of 
settling in Canada, or mcroly going ovor 
to have a look at it, I am suro all Canadians 
will join me in assuring them a hearty 
welcome, and X can assure them, from 
personal experience, it will bo a welcome 
they never dreamed of. ,p horo is plenty 
of room for nil and to spare, and they 
invite all who hnvo any hankering for land 
to come and they will satisfy them. 
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REPORT OF MR. JAMES BRUCE, DELEGATE FROM 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Mr. James Bruce, of Collithie, Gnrtly, 
Aberdeenshire, was one of the Delegates 
appointed by the Aberdeenshire farmers. 
He made his report. to a meeting of Ins 
constituents, held in the Lung School, 
Aberdeen, on Friday, February 27lh. 
Mr. Bruce, of Fomet, presided, ami there 
was a large and approving audience. Mr. 
Bruce reported as follows :— 

The sea is said to be a broad word, so 
is Canada; and it is only the lot of those 
persons who have travelled over a consi¬ 
derable portion of Canada who can form 
any idea of the vast extent of the British 
North American possessions. 

Canada is said to have been discovered 
by John Cabot in If 117. The French took 
possession of the country in 1525, and 
founded the first settlement at Quebec in 
1608. In 1759 the British forces under 
the command of General Wolfe captured 
Quebec, and in 1703 the whole territory of 
Canada was ceded to Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Paris of that year. By an Act 
which was passed in 1867 the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, or Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, were united under the title of 
the Dominion of Canada, provision being 
made at the time for the admission at any 
subsequent period of the other Provinces 
and Territories of British North America. 

In 1870 the Province of Manitoba Mas 
admitted into the Union, and in the follow¬ 
ing year British Columbia and Vancou\ er's 
Island were aUo admitted, and in 1S73 
Prince Edward’s Island joined the Con¬ 
federation. 

The Dominion of Canada extends from 


the North Atlantic to the North Pacific 
Oceans, and has a breadth of more than 
3,U0u miles, ami comprises aU that portion 
of the Continent of America north of the 
United Slates boundary line, with the 
exception of Alaska, which belongs to the 
Union, and the Island of Newfoundland, 
which has not yet become a member of 
the Confederation. 

The area of Canada, exclusive of its 
waters, is Mipposed to be about 3,338,701 
square mile.-, and this great country lies 
between the 53rd and the 141st meridians 
west, and extends from the latitude of 
Home in Italy to the Artie Ocean. 

Of this 3,338,701 square miles, 2,000,OdO 
arc agricultural or timber lands; and of 
this last area the wheat zone exceeds one 
million square miles, or over 000,000,000 
of acres. 

Table showing the Provinces and their 
area in -qunre miles, and the population 
in 1871, the date of the last census :— 



Area in 

Population 

Square Miles. 

in 1871. 

Ontario.. 

107,780 

1,620.851 

Quebec . 

193,355 

1,191.516 

Nova Scotia.. 

21.731 

387,800 

New Brunswick ... 

27,322 

285,694 

P. Edward’s Island 

2,173 

94,021 

Manitoba. 

14,330 

12.228 

N. W. Territories... 

2.750.000 


British Columbia... 

220,000 

10,586 


3,338,701 3,602.590 

Table showing the increase in the popu¬ 
lation of the Dominion from 1784 to 1871, 
the date of the hist census:— 


Years. 

Ontario. 

o 
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ToUl Population 
of Settlements. 

17S4 

10,000 

119,012 

00,000 


3,000 

• 9 



166,256 

1808 

70,718 

250,000 

64,000 

05,000 

9,676 

*• 

• • 

9 9 

455,899 

1834 

821,145 

670,000 

190,000 

119,467 

83,000 

8,856 

* • 

.. 

1,302,961 

1814 

55G.GC2 

697,054 

225,000 

160,000 

64,000 

5,143 

• 9 

.. 

1,802,889 

1851 

052,004 

950,000 276,854 

193,600 

G7.000 

6,600 

2C0 

100 

2,547,ICS 

16G1 

1 893,091 

1,111,5CC 

380,857 

252 047 

89,000 

8,668 

1,400 

6,000 

3.323,292 

1871 

1,620,851 

1,191,516 

887,800 

285,596 

94,021 

12,228 


10,C9G 

S,602,596 
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Tt is probably by comparision with 
other countries that wo may arrive at a 
conception of the {great extent of the 
Dominion, % 

In the Eastern side wo have Newfound¬ 
land, one of tho oldest of England's 
Colonies, as large as Portugal, Nova 
Scotia as large as Servin, New Brunswick 
as large ns Denmark and the Nether¬ 
lands, Quebec as large as Spain and 
Belgium, Ontario three times as large as 
Portugal; and what shall wo say of the 
Great North West, including the Province 
of Manitoba, where there is room for a 
population of CO,000,000 souls I British 
Columbia is about twice as large as 
Ontario, and more than fifteen times as 
large ns Manitoba. 

The external aspects of tho Dominion 
are of the most favonrnble character, being 
washed by the Atlantic, Pacific, and Artie 
Oceans, There is also an extensive inland 
lake and river system, navigable by heavy 
steamers and other ships. 

The mighty Bt. Lawrence, which is 
famous for the purity and magnitude of 
its waters, drains an area of 330,000 square 
miles, is navigable a distance of 2,000 
miles before gladly kissing the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Lake Superior, 600 feet above the sea, 
is 800 feet deep, and covers 31,500 square 
miles, is the largest fresh water sea in the 
world. Lake Michigan is 700 feet deep, 
and covers 22,000 square miles. Lake 
Huron a similar depth, covers 21,000 
square miles and is said to contain 30,000 I 
islands. Erie has an area of 9,000 square , 
miles, is 200 feet deep, and in its descent 
at the Falls pours 700,000 tons of water 
every minute. Ontario has an area of 
6,400 square miles, is 600 feet deep, and 
235 feet above the sea. 

The total area of these five inlaud seas 
is 89,900 square miles, and these vast 
bodies of water have a great and beneficial 
effect in tempering the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter, and thereby greatly 
adding to the salubrity of the climate, the 
cool and humid breezes modify the heat of 
summer, and the larger lakes which do not 
freeze softens the severity of the \rinter. 

Surely in such a country there is a 
goodly heritage, and while it can boast 
with just pride of progress in all the 
manufacturing arts and industries the 
fact must never be lost sight of that 
nature lias designated the DonJlnion of 
Canada as the grand agricultural garden of 
the world, This is a subject which ought 
to command particular attention at the 
present time, when the tendency of such 
vast numbers of our population is so strong 
in the direction of pursuits which arc in¬ 
consistent with the agricultural develop¬ 
ment of the country. History teems 


with lessons to convince us that the 
prosperity of every nation lins kept 
pace with tho development and enlarge¬ 
ment of its agricultural pursuits. From 
timo immemorial the foundation of all 
prosperity, in ruder or more enlightened 
shape, has been Agriculture—the tilling of 
tho soil. Both civilisation and society 
rest, thereon, nnd it is tho begetter of 
permanent wealth. All prosperous new 
countries find their mainstay in agricul¬ 
ture, and depend thereon. The world 
must retain a community of farmers, no 
matter under what title or design they 
may conduct their operations; and in no 
part of tho world cun tho operations of 
the farmer be conducted with more plea¬ 
sure and security from loss Ilian iu the 
Dominion, which has been made by poor 
men. Poor men have made Cnniain, and 
she, gratefully in return for their labours, 
has made them. Men who went to the 
country*a few yearn ago without a dollar 
in their pockets, but with a determination 
to succeed worthy of imitation, wont to 
the bush with nxe in hand, chopped down 
a few trees sufficient to build n lug-liuifoe, 
and then commenced the clearing of their 
100-acrc farm. 

THE CONSTITUTION O* CANADA. AND 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Executive Government and au¬ 
thority is vested in the Queen, and exer¬ 
cised in her nauicbytheGovernor-Gencinl, 
aided by a Privy Council. The Legisla- 
! tive power is a Parliament, consisting of 
an Upper House styled the Senate, and 
the House of Common*. The Senate 
consists of 78 members, appointed for 
life by the Governor in Council. The 
House of Commons consists of 206 mem¬ 
bers, elected for live years. Each Pro¬ 
vince has alsoa separate Legislature and 
Administration,with a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor, appointed by the Governor-General, 
at the head of the Executive, lucre is 
also a County Council whicli manages 
the affairs of the county, whilst another 
Board is the Township Council to look 
after the affairs of the Township. 

There appears in all these things too 
much go vern men t wh ich is surely u n neces¬ 
sary andeertainlvexpenrivc. The day will 
surely come when the Township Council 
will be dispensed with, when the powers of 
the County Council will bcineioa^cdyand 
when the Local Parliament will no longer 
be a necessity and therefore abolished. 

In conclusion, I may pay to those 
persons who intend to emigrate from their 
native land, the claims of Canada arc in 
many ways great, fin the’Dominion is 
found the nearest of all the British 
Colonies, within only a few days sailing 
from Liverpool, which lias access to 
all the advantages that civilisation 
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con boost of. The people oto kind 
and hospitable, in short, kinder people 
are not on tho face of tho earth, 
and the hospitality which is extended to ; 
the visitor, even though a perfect stranger, 
is worthy of remark. They are a people 
peaceable nnd law abiding, and os much 
security for life and property exists ns at 
home. They are social and intellectual, 
and always ready to impart information 
upon any subject. By emigrating to 
Canada the emigrant helps to build up 
the Empire of which he is at present a 
member, nnd which is the glory of the 
world. He goes to a country where he will 
find a people the same as at home, with 
no Lynch law, and no law of naturalisa¬ 
tion comes in the way of his right to 
become a citizen, ns in the United States. 
By going to Canadahedoesnot “absolutely 
and entirely renounce and abjure all 
allegiance and fidelity ” to Great Britain 
and Ireland, the land which gave him 
birth, the Mother country, wliich is the 
pride and admiration of the whole world. 

To the farmer in quest of afarm to better 
his position, he will find in the older 
Proviuccs plenty of desirable farms, with 
comfortablehousesand commodious barns, 
and if the farm is once paid for he owns 
a home from which he caunot be evicted, 
and where he will get full benefit of such 
things as permanent improvements and 
unexhausted manures. The capital which 
is required to stock a farm in this country 
is sufficient to pay for the form and 
stockingin addition. From balance sheets 
which have been drawn up by fanners, 
a profit of at least six per cent, is mode 
on the outlay, over the living on the farm. 
When farms are routed a larger profit is 
made as the owner seldom receives more 
than five per cent, for liis investment. 

I have now given a fair representation 
of what I have found Canada to be; I 
have also indicated what a farmer’s pros¬ 
pects arc by giving the price of farms, 
the average returns of produce in various 
parts of the country, and the expenses 
connected with the production of the crops. 

By a few newspapers and unscrupulous 
agents of some of the American Railway 
Land Companies, having other interests 
to serve, it has been stated that the 
Delegates were sent to the best parts (£ 
Canada. I now wish to contradict tins 
statement, as perfect liberty was enjoyed 
by every Delegate to go where he pleased. 
As regards myself, I had full liberty to 
go anywhere and examine whatever I 
wished; and my movements were not dir¬ 
ected in any way by the representatives 
of the Government. 

EDUCATION. 

The system of education is good, and 
second to none in the world. In the 


Province of Ontario, the Townships are 
divided into school sections, suitable for 
one Bchool, and in these sections throe 
trustees arc elected to manage the affairs 
of the school for three years. It is the 
duty of the County Council to raise an 
equivalent amount to that apportioned by 
the Minister of Education for the payment 
of teachers' salaries, &c. Therefore all 
public schools arc free; uo such thing as 
school fees being known, and no family 
can he much beyond two miles from 
school. This great privilege is something 
worth considering to those persons who 
think of leaving their native country to 
settle in another, as the value of educa¬ 
tion is only properly known and apprecia¬ 
ted when awonting. There are 224 urban 
school boards, and 4,751 rural school 
sections in the Province, which contain a 
population of about two millions. There 
arc 4,900 Ih olic Schools, employing about 
6,500 teachers. The school population 
numbers 492,360, and no less than 480,016 
are in attendance, which certainly is a 
remarkable exhibit; the expenditure for 
the last fiscal year 1878 being 2,880,347 
dollars. The Reman Catholics have also 
in the Province 177 separate schools, and 
25,280 pupils are in attendance. Those 
pupils who want a higher and better edu¬ 
cation than can be obtained at a Public 
School find in various parts of the country 
High or Grammar Schools, managed in a 
similar manner by a Board of Trustees. 
In the Province there &Te 104 High 
Schools, and 10,574 students. The expen¬ 
diture connected with these schools 
amounted to 396,010 dollars. It is at 
these institutions where the students re¬ 
ceive that classical education and that 
training which is necessary before enter¬ 
ing the study of the medical or other 
professions. For the study of the various 
professions there are Collcgesat Montreal, 
Toronto, and various other places. 

In order to show the growth of tha 
educational system during the last thirty- 
five years, the following figures will be of 
interest. In 1842 the Public Schools 
numbered only 1,721; in 1851 they had 
increased to 3,001; and in 1878 to 4,990. 
The number of pupils in 1851 was 1 GS.l 59 4 
and in 1378 the number bad increased to 
489,015. Theamount paid for the support 
of schools in 1851 was 468,644 d >llars, 
and in 1S78 it had increased to 2,889,347 
dollars. 

The above figures are taken from the 
Report on Education for t]ae Province of 
Ontario for the last fiscal year. The 
system is similar in the other Province, 
although probably not so far advanced, on 
account of Ontario being better cleared 
and opened up, and consequently more 
thickly peopled, 
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OMMATE J\VD SEASONS. 

From the information to be obtained 
regarding the temperature of the summer 
season, I find it is considerably warmer 
than the South of England, and as I spent 
roost of my time in the three Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia, I now 
continc my remarks to theso three 
Provinces. 

As no bitter idea can be given of the 
temperature which pn ..11* in any country 
than hy the product* grown in that 
country, a list of them now f dlnws. The 
cereals grown arc barley, oats, wheat, 
buckwheat, lye, and maize, the Intter 
being only ripened extensively in the 
Western Peninsula, requiring a warm 
summer temperature. It may be said all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables can be 
grown. In Ontario the list of fruits is 
composed of apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, grapes, melons, nectarines and 
apricots. The vegetable list contains 
imnips, carrots, cabbages, tomatoes, 
squashes, and pumpkins ; hemp, tobacco, 
and sugnrbcit arc also abundant crops. 
The growth of such products as these forms 
an uncri ing index to the character of 
the summer climate. 

I will now say something of the winter 
season as I experienced it up to the 24th 
January; and regarding it I find the 
greatest misapprehension prevails on this 
side respecting its severity. However 
much snow and frost arc objectionable in 
some countries, they are certainly no 
drawback to Canada, but necessary, as 
the snow affords protection to the fall 
wheat, and the frost assists greatly to 
pulverise the «*oil. The decided character 
of the winter makes it more pleasant and 
enjoyable, and, besides being pleasant, 
thcr** is no healthier climate under the 
sun Although the thermometer some¬ 
times registers a low temperature, and 
the weather cold, still, owing to the dry 
atmosphere, it is bracing and pleasant. 

Along the northern shores of Lake Erie 
it is seldom the snow is of any consider¬ 
able depth, although farther north in the 
Province snow sometimes covers the 
ground to the dcpih of two feet. With 
this covering of snow Canadians have the 
finest roads in the world, and without 
this snow the primeval forest could never 
have been cleared of its heavy timber but 
by burning. 

With the least coating of snow wheeled 
vehicles give place to bob and other 
sleighs, or, in other words, wheels give 
plate to runners. 

With these bob-sleighs a load of from 
60 to 70 bushels of wheat can he drawn 
to market or railway depot. 

Sleighing is the most comfortable and 
pleasant mode of travelling one could 


' wish; and when the traveller finds him- 
! self sented in a good sleigh, with a supply 
i of buffalo or other robes, every degree of 
comfort is secured, and, though the 
weather be cold, the cold i* not felt iu 
the slightest degree. 

The work of toe fanner in winter con¬ 
sists of clearing the primeval forest, 

' chopping and splitting coni wood, which 
j is drawn to town and sold a** firewood. 

1 A cord of wood consi-ts of split timber, 
and is eight feet long, four feet wide, ami 
1 four feet deep, and realises in the market 
from 2| to 4 dollars; a cord, depending, 
of course, upon the supply of timber in 
the neighbourhood. 

It is also during the winter season that 
the farmer generally markets a consider¬ 
able proportion of his crop, and he always 
waitsforgood sleighing before he attempts 
to draw his grain to market. 

There arcscveral rcmarkablephenomeua 
in the climate of Western Cauada which 
have not as yet been accounted for. 
One of these is termed “ The Indian 
Summer,” which commences and termi¬ 
nates in the month of November, the 
weather being delightfully mild, accom¬ 
panied with a hazy atmosphere. It is 
during the Indum Summer that the 
feathered tribes leave tlioir northern 
clime, and prosecute their journey to a 
more southern region. 

Another very extraordinary meteor- 
! ological phenomenon is, that tlie greatest 
intensity of frost is always rnuittrnt at 
the end of the third day, when several 
days of mild wenthcr follow; thus, the 
severity of whiter is never felt more than 
two or three days at a time. 

PROSPECTS FOR SETTLERS. 

Tliis leads me to remark that large 
quantities of land are being given by the 
Government free to settlers. Iu the 
Province of Ontario there is still a con¬ 
siderable extent under bush in the Muskoka 
district. In Manitoba and the North-West 
the extent of prairie land is almost bound¬ 
less. The best thing for emigrants to do, 
especially for those who have no money 
and no definite trade to pmsue, is to find 
work as quickly as possible. Work con 
always bo found from the month of May 
till the end of October, and at the follow¬ 
ing rate of wages :—When a j hwghman 
has got into the ways of tlio country ho 
will receive from £20 to nearly £30 a-year, 
nlon" with board, and if engaged by the 
day unring the bu^y season, which is hay¬ 
ing and harvest time, the currcut rate is 
one dollar, or 4s. 2d., a-day forth© former, 
and from 4s. to 6s. a-dav, which is from 
daylight till dark, during the latter season. 

After working a good few years the care¬ 
ful and industrious settler will ha\e as 
1 much money saved os would bo sufficient 
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•to kcop liiin for three years, which would 
ko required to chop and bum tho wood on 
a few acres of his free grant farm. It only 
requires tho work of an expert chopper for 
a few years in tlio bush to make himself a 
comfortable homo—a homo, in fact, from 
which no lordling con evict tho occupant, 
ami \\ here none of thoso feudal laws exist 
•windt retard the progress and development 1 
of agriculture. It is needless for tho | 
emigrant to think that gold can bo found 
for the gathering up liko pebbles on tho 
sea shore, lie must bo sober, persevering, 
and industrious, and will) a determination 
to succeed. AVliat has been done beforo in 
the bush can bo done again. 

The expense of clearing tho bush, as far 
os chopping, drawing and burning aro 
concerned, is estimated at £3 an aero. If 
the settler has over £50 in his pocket, and 
prepared to battle and overcomo the dilfieul- 1 
tics of tho pioneer's life, ho will soon bo 
richly rewarded, for it may confidently bo 
said that the industrious and persevering 
man of sober and frugal habits has every 
chance of success. 

Tho scttlerwho goes to tho country with a 
few hundreds of pounds, or sufficient moans 
to purchase a farm, will find tho better way 
at first is to invest his money for ono year 
or more on first mortgage, which will yield 
■eight or ten per cent., or it can be deposited 
in tho Hank on deposit receipt, wncro it 
will earn five per cent. 

FARMING AND PURCHASE OF THE FATIH. 

To purchase a farm on arrival in the 
country is certainly a very unwise pro¬ 
ceeding. The mauners and customs of 
the people are different; so is the mode of 
cultivating the farm. The safe and proper 
course is to live some time in the country 
to gain experience, which will afterwards 
be found profitable and of immense value. 
Even after the settler has come to under¬ 
stand the country and the mode of tilling 
the farm, he will find routing a farm a 
safer and wiser course—at all events for a 
time—than to purchase. A good farm can 
be rented according to the quality of 
the coil. character of the buildings, and 
proximity to a cit} or railway depot, at 
from 12«. to 20s an acre; at this latter 
price a farm can be got near a large city, 
and all the produce »*old in the city. 

The following is an estimate pieparcd 
by Mr. Laidlaw and other practical 
and experienced farmers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Guelph. It represents the 
purchase price of a 200-acre farm, and 
the wurkiug of it all throughout. This 
estimate is for a good farm in a good 
county, and everything taken at hired 
prices, and for an average of the past five 
bad years; and by it any practical farmer 
will have a good idea of what con be done 
at farming in Ontario, and of the value of 


all kinds of stock, Ac. The dwelling- 
house on this farm is atone, of one and 
a-half stories in height, and bus a kitchen 
and all the nccessaiy out-buildings. The 
farms and Btnblcs are good nuil commo¬ 
dious, with large root cellars underneath. 
There is a large orchard, ami the farm is 
well fenced, nml has a supply of good 
water. 

Furcho.se price of 
200 acres at 

£14 an acre.. £2500 0 0 

6 horses at £20 

each .£120 0 0 

G cows at £10 

GO 0 0 
10 16 0 


at 


CAch. 

6 calves atJ30s. 

6 yenriings 

£3 12a . 

6 two-year-olds at 

£6 . 

6 steers bought to 

feed at £6. 

20 breediug ewes 

at 249. 

26 lambs at 12a.... 


21 12 0 
36 0 0 
36 0 0 


1 nun . 

... 3 

0 

0 

1 breeding 

sow 



and littef... 

... 5 

0 

0 

Implements... 

...160 

0 

0 

Seed grain 

and 


— 

other seeds 

... 20 

0 

0 £511 

Capital Invested.. 

.... 

... 3511 


I.AROUR. 


Two men one year 



at £45 

... 90 

0 

0 

One man 

nine 



months ... 

... 32 

0 

0 

Extra help ... 

... 10 

0 

0 

Servant gill... 

... 20 

0 

0 

Blacksmith 

and* 




carpenters 1 
accounts... 8 0 0 

Tear and wear of 
implements ...8 0 0 

Threshing machine 
four days •tt 6 12 0 

Taxes .12 0 0 


185 12 0 


Yield. 

25 acres wheat, 20 bushel.* pet acre. 


20 
15 
15 
9 
l 
35 
5 
45 
15 
15 

200 

Sales of Crop and Stock- 
500 bushels wheat 
at 4s. 2d. ... £104 3 4 


„ oats 45 „ 

„ barley 30 „ 

„ peas 25 „ 

„ turnips 

„ potatoes, 125 bushels. 
„ hayatljuma 
„ rape. 

„ pasture. 

„ fallow. 

„ woodland. 
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450 bushels barley 

at 2s. 8)d.60 18 9 

125 bushels 

potatoes at 2s, IX 15 0 5 
Itaturn from cows 48 0 0 
6 two-year-old fat 
cattle at £14 ,., 84 0 0 
6 two-year-old 
cattio bought to 
feed, profit 

thereon .. 48 0 0 

8 fat hogs at 60s,,. 24 0 0 
25 lambs at 24s, ... 30 0 0 
21 fleeces, 5 lbs. 
each, at ]& 3d. 

per lb. 6 6 0 

Froduco of orchard 20 0 0 

<»■' £438 8 6 

Total Income .£438 8 6 

Total Expenditure ... ... 185 12 0 

Leaving a profit of .£252 16 6 

or Interest on £3P11 8s. at the rate of 
£7 128.3d. per cenr. 

If this farm was Tented, and the owner 
receiving six per cent, on his capital of 
£2800 sterling or a rent of £168, there 
womd be a balance cf £S4 16s. 6d. left 
as profit on the capital invested in 
carrying on the farm. The capital 
necessary for a goad farm in Ontario is 
about 60s. an acre. 

SIZE OF THE 'FARM AND BUILDINGS. 
The farms are generally of 100 acres in 
extent, although the more industrious 
and enterprising 'aimers frequently own 
30C acres and upwards, which, in many 
cases, is well cleared, and a considerable 
extent under cultivation. The farm* 
houses may be said to be of three classes: 
the first house, in every case, is the shanty, 
which is built of axe*sqnarcd logs, laid 
upon each other, and plastered between 
with clay to make the building comfort¬ 
able. The roof is of boards, which is 
often covered with shingles, which are 
made from cedar or pine; these shingles 
arc about the same size as the <*late in this 
country, and laid on in a similar manner. 
Thu second or next style is the frame- j 
bou-e. which is of larger proportions than | 
the shanty, and, in every case, is very 
comfortable and convenient, As wealth 
ineica-es these frame house* in their turn 
giro place to brick buildings of more 
elegant construction, giving more ancl 
bcitcr accommodation to the immates. 
Then are virions modes of heating the 
farm-house?, the general way being with 
♦lie cord-wood stove, although a consider¬ 
able number of the more advanced and 
wealthy farmers use the self-feeding coal 
stove, lathis 6tovc is burned the hard 
or anthracite coal; it is self-feeding, and 
only requires to be filled twice during the 
twenty-four hours. From this stove, 


which is generally placed in the hall, tin 
pipes are conducted through the different 
lobbies of the house and the various 
rooms, which makes the whole house quite 
comfortable, nnd m many eases alto¬ 
gether uncomfortable, being by fnr too hot. 
To the cnsual observer, journeying through 
the Provinces, a strange feature presents 
itself in the style of the farm buildings, 
which in every case are built of wood. 
These houses, or bams and stables as they 
are called, although built of wood, will 
last for fifty years; this durability 
arises from the fact that the climate is 
better than here, nnd the atmosphere 
drier. Although to the traveller there is 
little accommodation to be seen aoout 
these bams and stables, still, upon a more 
minute inspection, they arc found to con¬ 
tain good accommodation for the stock, 
and ample room for the hay and grain 
crops, along with sufficient cedar accom¬ 
modation for the root crops, where grown. 

The traveller also observes in several 
sections of the country the absence of 
running streams, which leads mm to 
think that water must be scarce, but upon 
enquiry it is found that a good supply of 
water is generally obtained by sinking 
pumps and deep wells. Although miming 
streams are few, still there is no scarcity 
of rivers, as the country is drained oy a 
number of goodly rivers, wrnch are 
utilised in the propulsion of various lands 
of mills and manufactories. 

FENCES 

The general style of fence is the snake 
fence, made of rails 12 feet ong, placed 
the one above the other and zig-zag. at an 
1 angle sufficient ioheep them from falling; 
three rails called stake and riders arc 
placed in the angle to keep the fence 
from breaking up The snake fence rail* 
are generally made of cedar trees, whore 
such can be obtained, as they are almost 
everlasting. Where cedars cannot be c*>» 
black ash and elm have to be resorted n>. 
Cedar rails can be purchased where pleat i- 
ful at about £2 2s. per 1,000,12 feet long, 
and where scarce the expense would be 
about five times that amount. Eight r.i i 1 * 
arc required to the line, inclusive of tb*» 
stakes, to prevent theicncc from falling. In 
some places, where wood is not plentiful, 
the board fence is adopted, which look* 
much better than the snake fence, being 
perfectly straight and made of fire sawn 
boards, and very much resembling *mr 
rail fence. Another style of fence 
made of galvanized iron wire, two wire* 
being twisted together with a piece of 
smaller wire, entwined at given iliMnnre-, 
which project about half-an-inch. Hus 
fence appears dangerous, a*, if any animal 
runs against it, it must in a good many 
cases get torn and cut with the projecting 
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wires. Another style is the root fence, 
which is probably the most substantial of 
the whole, and certainly the least expen¬ 
sive. This fence is mode in the some way 
as the root fence in this country, the roots 
being simply drawn into lines and placed 
in order, tfo such thing as thorn hedges 
arc to be seen, but a rather nice hedge, 
which grows very rapidly, is got by plant¬ 
ing sets of the Osage orange thickly. 
This hedge is of rather a prickly nature, 
and seems to make a substantial and at¬ 
tractive fence, and well suited for the 
country. 

HOUSES. 

The draught horses used throughout 
arc of a lighter build than we arc accus¬ 
tomed to sec on farms in tliis country. 
They very much resemble our coach 
horses are very active, and would do ft 
good deal more trace work thau horses of 
the Clydesdale breed. Most farmers 
think it would be an advantage to have 
a heavier class of horses, if activity 
could be retained by crossing with the 
Clydesdale, ltoadsters arc voiy active 
and durable; they will do a good deal 
more woik than running horses in this 
country, and they possess that valuable 
quality of being remarkaVy 6ure-footcd; 
they are, ou the whole, very well adapted 
to the country. The prices of farm horses 
vary from £20 to £30 each, and good 
loadstciS cost from £15 to £20 each. 

CATTLE. 

The various breeds of cattle are fairly 
good, and very much gutter than the 
visitor is prepared to expect. The native 
breed is uo doubt coarse, being too high 
on the shoulders and too weak on the 
loins; the head is well set on, and gene¬ 
rally well protected with a pair of 
tremendous horns; the bone is by far too 
heavy, and all over they show a want of 
biccdimr. 

If a district is taken in the Province of 
Ouuuio around such p’accs as Brantford, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Tot onto, Whitby, ami 
Woodstock, where a good many of the 
fanners have already become alive to the 
face that to compete favourably with the 
lmme fanners in the English maikct a 
better bleed of cattle must.be maintained 
and in order to improve the biccd, work 
has already been commenced by the use 
of better sires of the Shorthorn, Hereford, 
and Galloway breed—aioutid the abo\e- 
mentioned town* a lot of feeding cattle 
are t<> be found, whnli would be very 
cred table in many ot the home maiLct**. 
A good many cnqmne- *ire heimr made k- 
gcirdtngihcpolh d Alvdeen*. 13. ingwith- 
ou t horns, they are e» -uddercd to be a hi end 
which would suit almuably for shipping 
piu poses, and would fatten more rapidly 
than th *ir rivals, the Galloways. 


As it is a most important factor in the 
agriculture of this country to know at 
what rate good beef can be produced in 
Canada, I will now give the system of 
feeding, the price of tho beef, aud a few 
figures to show the cost of transmission 
to England. 

The young cattle generally run in the 
bush during the summer season, during 
the winter season they are fed upon straw 
or hay, and in some cases Indian corn 
stalks. When tied up to fatten they 
receive a few roots in addition, generally 
about GO lbs. per beast. An allowance is 
also given of mixed grains and on addi¬ 
tion of some bran, along with water, which 
upon a few farms flows continually before 
them. In the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, in the Eastern Townships, beef 
for shipping cau be produced at 5 cents a 
lb. live weight. In Nova Scotia the 
cost of production should be less, being 
quite close to the seaport of Halifax, and 
in tho country where good hay is so 
abundant and cheap. 

The following figures will show the 

E rice at which beef can be delivered in 
iverpool:— 

Bullock, 1,600 lbs., at 5 cents, all 

live weight .£16 12 6 

Bailway charges to shipping 

port. 10 0 

Present ocean freight . 4 10 0 

Keep and attendance on voyage 0 10 0 

Insurance . 0 10 0 

Expenses after arrival.. 0 10 0 


£22 12 6 


This bullock of 1,500 lbs. live weight will 
dress at least 56 per cent, which is 840 lbs. 
These figures, therefore, show that beef 
can be brought to Liverpool from Canada 
at from 6|d. to 6 jd. per lb., or, in other 
words, about £3 per cwt. 

THE CU01*S OF THE COUXTRY. 

The general crop of the country is wheat 
of diii'eient varieties. Fall wheat has 
been a baler crop during the last few 
ycarv then spring wheat, generally yielding 
about one quaitcr more per acre, and 
always in the maikct realising a liigher 
pi ice*. This year fall wheat looks remark¬ 
ably well all over—so well in fact that in 
tlie neighbourhood of London. Canada 
Wet. I sow thi'iwuids of sheep finding on 
the wheat fields; and in the County of 
K**nt a Hold of wheat which was sown on 
tho Olh September ha«l attained the enor¬ 
mous height of 22 unites on tin* llth 
Oeiuber. I hi-* being a very critical stage 
for tho fuld, it was mown down and p..s-, 
lured with cattle to save it fium dtMMic¬ 
tion. This is not the only wh-'at fudd 
which was mown this fall; ami fuun tins 
rapid growth it may be shown the/ a mild 
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winter is not conducive to the interests of 
the Canadian farmer, but rather very 
much against their prosperity, Tkoqunn* 
tity of seed required is about 1| bushels 
when drilled, and two bu-hels of spring 
wheat also drilled, Fall wheat is gene¬ 
rally mannred with farm-yard manure, 
and sowing commences alwut the 10th 
September, and renping time about the 
16th July, Results may bo stated to vary 
from 20 to 85 budiels per ncro, according 
to the season ami tho general management 
of the farm and crop. It doesuotpay the 
farmer to grow a less quantity than 20 
bushels, and he cannot afford to sell this 
quantity under onedollnr, or fourshillings 
and twopence, a bushel to have a sufficient 
profit. 

Barley is generally grown on the lighter 
class of noils and as a rule dors not get 
farm-yard manure. The quantity of seed 
used vaTioB from 1} to 1| bushels per acre, 
drilled, and the return may be placed at 
40 bushels per acre. 

jOats arc not much grown fur c nle, ns pro¬ 
bably they arc the least romunomtiveofnny 
cereal. The season being so short brings 
them to maturity too quickly; consequently 
they are of light weight, often not more 
than 34 lbs. per bushel. Quantity of seed 
required 2J bushels where drilled, and the 
average return maybe stated at 50 bushels 
per acre. 

Teas.— Regarding this crop the same 
quantity or seed is used as of oats, and the 
return is about 35 bushels. 

Farmers generally calculate upon being 
able to sell the coarse grains—that is wheat, 
barley, oats and peas—at about a cent a lb. 

Hay.—The quantity of hay grown varies 
from 2J to 3 tons per acre, and the second 
year's cutting is generally the best. 

Potatoes, near the large cities, are grown 
in large quantities. They are a very re¬ 
munerative crop; from 200 to 300 bushels 
can be raised per acre, and they often 
realise 2s. a bushel, and sometimes more. 
Good potatoes are being shipped to the 
United States in increasing quantities 
yearly, bringing lots of money to the 
Canadian farmers. 

Turnips and mangolds are not so much 
grown as they will be bye-and-byc, as 
when farmers go more largely in for live 
■tock a greater breadth of roots must be 
nised. 700 bushels of turnip*, and 
probably 1000 of mangolds, can be grown 
per acre, and all this without the aid of 
Artificial manure. 

I will now go briefly over the Province 
<tf Ontario, speak of the principal coun¬ 
ties and their chief town, and give the 
price of good farms in the several counties. 

Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion, 
and is situated on the banks of the River 
Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario. It 


is the scat of tho Government, and con¬ 
tains the extensive Parliamentary build¬ 
ings, which were erected only n few 
years ago. These buildings arc an orna¬ 
ment and a credit not only to the city 
but to the Domiuion of Canada, Ottawa 
is a city well built of stone, ami contains 
a populat ion of 22,000 inhabitants. The 
principal industry of Ottawa is lumbering, 
there being in the neighbourhood numbers 
oi very large and extensive saw mills and 
timber yards. The wood is grown in the 
interior of the country, and floated down 
the river, and ns there are various falls, 
full advantage of them is taken in pro¬ 
pelling various kinds of machinery. 

Toronto, formerly called Little York, is 
the largest city in Outario. It is the 
capital of the County of York, tho Queen 
City of the West, and the seat of tho 
Provincial Parliament. The heads of all 
the different educational institutions ami 
colleges for all the various professions 
are to be found here. Toronto h a model 
city, having very wide streets laid off at 
right angles, containing a number of 
splendid blocks of buildings, and U on the 
whole well built. In the suburbs nf the 
city there is a class of superior residences 
for the merchant, princes and private 
gentlemen. Although this is the largest 
city in the Province, still it is not, on the 
whole, so great n manufacturing centre as 
it might well be. The great distillery of 
Mcssi *. Goodhcrham Sc Worts, which is 
the largest not only in Canada, but the 
hugest in the world, gives employment 
to a considerable number of workmen. 
At this distillery there 'are 2,619 head of 
cattle being prepared for the London 
market, and fed on the slops of the distil¬ 
lery and hay. The eminent firm of Messrs. 
Jacques Sc Hay, whose furniture is famed 
nil over the world, have their large manu¬ 
factory here; they give employment 
to a considerable number of woikmcn. 
In 1793, when Mr. ltouchottc visited this 
spot, he found dcn«e forests and a s ditary 
wigwam. In 1794 the first ruliments of 
a British settlement were formed. The 
population of Toronto in 1831 was 2,70d, 
ami now it is supposed to contain about 
80,000 inhabitants. 

There arc good farms in thcrounty of 
Tork, which, in the ncigbbomhood of 
Toronto, sell from £14 to £IS an acre, 
when the buildings are good. In the 
interior of the county the prices might 
range from £10 to £14. Farms arc too 
dear at anything approaching £18, as it 
takes too longtime to realise it, unless it 
be iu the vicinity of the city, when the 
crops can all be marketed at the highest 
current price. 

Hamilton, or the ambitious city, was 
first visited by the white-man in the year 
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1779. In 1630 it contained a population 
of only 053. and now tlio number of in¬ 
habitants is supposed to be 36,000. 
Hamiltonians claim for their city as be¬ 
ing the Birmingham of Canada; bo that 
as it may, a considerable amount of 
manufacturing is done hero, probably 
more than in any other oity of a similar 
population. It contains rolling mills, 
metal pipe and nnil manufactories, and 
various foundries for tho manufacture of 
stoves, Jcc. In Hamilton the Wanzer 
sewing machines are turned out at the 
rato of 100 per day, and exported to all 
parts of the world. Hamilton is the j 
capital of tho county of Wentworth, and 
possesses good county buildings, which 
wore erected a few years ago at an ex¬ 
pense of £30,000. On its streets, which 
arc wide, are to be found good stores and 
first-rate banking nnd other ofllccs; and i 
in the neighbourhood are to be seen! 
numbers of villas, where the more sue-; 
cessful raerclmnts and others reside. 

Land in the county of Wentworth 
varies greatly, and farms cost from £8 
to £12 an acre, depending greatly upon 
the quality nf the soil, and buildings; also, 
the proximity to a railway station. 

Guelph, in tho County of Wellington, 
was probably visited by the first white man 
in the person of John Gault, the novelist, 
whose monument stands in Greenock, 
Scotland. John Gault, at any rate, cut 
the fir.st tree, where Guelph now stands, 
on the 23rd of April, 1827; the primeval 
forest he turned into a fruitful field, and 
since those days it has become an impor¬ 
tant commercial and manufacturing city, 
having now a population of 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. Wellington is one of the best 
Counties in Ontario, being very well 
watered, and well cultivated ; the lands 
are rolling, and generally good. Farms 
sell from £10 to£12anacre. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Quelph are to be found breeders 
of the shorthorn, Hereford, and Galloway 
cattle. Mr. Stone owns large herds of 
both the shorthorn and Hereford, and 
Mr. McCrao is an enthusiastic breeder of 
the Galloways. There is a class of cattle 
throughout this County which would 
supri«e even the most fastidious, and at 
the lute Christmas market the cattle ex¬ 
hibited would compare favourably with 
that seen at many or the home markets. 

The Model Farm, Guelph, or Agricul¬ 
tural College, is distant about one and a- 
half miles from the town of Guelph. 
This farm is supported by the Province of 
Ontario, and is an institution calculated to 
do a great amount of good to the young 
fanners studying there. The College 
buildings are of stone, and provide ample 
accommodation to the ninety-one students 
studying there, but this accommodation 


is by far too limited, os last year the 
applications for admission wore consider¬ 
ably over two hundred. 

The principles and practice of ngricul- 
turo are taught by Professor Brown, who 
was at one time a factor in tho County of 
Aberdeen. There are also competent 
professors who give the students lectures 
in English, mathematics, and vctcriuaiy 
science. The students are in the lecture 
room for five hours a day, and they work 
on the form other fivu hours. By the 
system which is adopted the students are 
charged board and washing at cost, and as 
a set-off they receive so much an hour for 
their work on the farm, which practically 
means free tuition to a fair worker. If the 
young Canadian farmers do not receive 
the most advanced education and the best 
training for their adopted business, the 
blame must rest at their own door. 

In the cultivation of the farm, the 
system adopted is what is called the 
“seventh shift”—tho first crop being 
pease; the second, wheat; the third, 
green crop, such ns turnips, mangolds, 
potatoes, and Indian corn; then barley 
or oats, followed by three years’ grass, tho 
first two being always cutfor hay. All the 
various breeds of cattle are kept, and the 
stock includes tho shorthorn, Ayrshire, 
Hereford, Devon, Polled Aberdeen, nnd 
Galloway. From the appearance which 
the Herefords pre«cnt at this farm aud 
other places, they seem to be very well 
adapted to the country. The breeds of 
sheep include the Leicester, South Down, 
Shropshire, nnd Cotswold. The Shrop¬ 
shire! here look the best of all the 
breeds. A good many of the best 
specimens of the various breeds of cattle 
and sheep have been imported from 
Britain. The extent of the farm is 650 
acres, 400 of which arc cleared and under 
cultivation. The most of the land is a 
clayey loam, resting on a gravelly sub.-oil. 
The fields are fenced with straight fences 
of board and wire, which, on the whole, 
makes the farm very much resemble an 
English homestead. As the students 
have to assist in the practical work of 
the farm, the fields arc, as would be ex¬ 
pected, very clean, and free of weeds. 
The farm in every way shows good and 
careful management, aud reflects great 
credit on Professor Brown, in whoso 
hands the mauagement lies. This season 
all the crops were good, and the turnips 
of excellent quality, testing over twenty 
tons an acre. Experiments are being 
carried on with cattle feeding, the animals 
have been selected from the different 
herds, and placed alongside each other. 
In fattening it has been found advisable 
to reduce the allowance of roots con¬ 
siderably, and in no case does the quantity 
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now given exceed 30 or 40 lbs. per beast 
per dAr. The quantity of grain allowed 
depends on circumstance?, and may bo 
stated at from 6 to 8 lbs, per day; the 
estimated increase in weight is 2 lbs. 
per day. The various herds of sheep are 
led on peas, straw, and hay, with a little 
grain; and from the general appearance 
of the different breeds, tho Shropshire 
cany the palm, and appear to be the 
breed best suited to the country, Tho 
large piggciy is filled with splendid 
specimens of the famous Berkshire breed; 
and from experiments made in tho feeding 
of pigs, it has been clearly proved that the 
most progress in fattening has been made 
on wnita pease when supplied whole. 
Several of the horses used arc veiy nearly 
pure Clydesdale, and are superior to the 
horses to be found on farms in tho district. 

London was only surveyed in 1826; it 
iB now tho capital of the county of 
Middlesex, and bos ft population of 
21,000 inhabitants. It is situated on the 
banks of the river Thames, and has got 
its bridges—Blackfriars, Westminster, 
and others common to the City of London. 
A Kensington and Covent Garden, and 
every other familiar name to be found in 
the great metropolis, is also to bo found 
in Canada West, it has got a weekly 
market to which the fanners bring the 
produce of the farm, the orchard, and the 
garden. The following is a list of market 
prices on the 10th December;— 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, Winter, 4? 100 lbs.$2 16 to $2 19 

„ Spring.. ... 1 65 to 1 90 

Com. 0 90 to 1 10 

Oafs. 1 00 to 1 02 

Buckwheat . 0 85 to 0 95 

Bye . 0 80 to 0 90 

Teas . 0 90 to 1 60 

Barley . 0 95 to 1 28 

TUODUCE. 

Eggs, #*doz.0 18 to 0 22 

Butter, Crock . 0 16 to 0 18 

„ Bolls. 0 20 to 0 25 

„ Firkins.0 14 to 0 18 

Cheese, f- lb. 0 11 to 0 12 

FLOUB AND FEED. 

Fall Flour.^ cwt... 3 50 to 3 75 

Mixed Flour.. „ ... 3 25 to 3 60 

Spring Flour ... „ ... 3 25 to 3 50 

Oatmeal, Fine... „ ... 2 50 to 3 00 

„ Granulated ... 3 00 to 3 50 

Graham Flour ... „ ... 3 25 to 3 50 

Cornmeal. „ ... 1 75 to 2 00 

Shints .? ton ...10 00 to 18 00 

Bran. „ ...10 00 to 12 00 

SKINS AND HIDES. 

Sheepskin*, each. 0 CO to 1 00 

Lambskins „ . 0 60 to 1 00 

Calfskin®,urocn,No.I,4fIb. 0 10 to 0 00 

„ No. 2. 0 OS to 0 00 

n Bry . 0 15 to 0 1C 


; Hides, No. 1 .lb. to 9) to $0 00 

„ No. 2 . 0 8} to 0 00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Potatoes bag . 0 55 to 0 65 

Onions & bog. 0 80 to 1 00 

Apples bag ... 0 50 to 0 65 

Tallow, rendered. 0 05 to 0 06 

Beef 4P lb. by tho quarter. 0 03}to 0 05 

Lamb ditto .. 0 07 to 0 08 

Pork. 0 06 to 0 07 

Turkeys each . 0 60 to 1 00 

Geese each . 0 35 to 0 50 

Ducks 4P pair. 0 60 to 0 65 

Chickens q? pair. 0 40 to 0 50 

Live Hogs 4P 100 lbs. 4 00 to 4 50 

Dressed Hogs 100 lbs... 5 00 to 6 00 

Hay ton . 9 00 to 10 00 

Cord wood No.l dry ^cord 4 00 to 4 25 

Coal, all Btove kinds. 6 40 to 6 60 

Parsnips per bush . 0 50 to 0 60 

Turnips „ . 0 23 to 0 25 

London has been the first city in Canada 
to adopt the principle of heating by 
steam. The steam is generated in large 
boilers, and conveyed over the city In 
large pipes encased in some non-conduct¬ 
ing material. Tlic pipes arc introduced 
into tho houses iu a similar manner to 
the gas pipes, and the Amount of heat is 
regulated by the quantity of steam 
allowed to pass through the various pipes 
in the house. 

The famous brewery of Messrs. Carling 
and Co. is here, and this firm has been 
the first to commence the brewing of the 
celebrated German beverage, the much- 
prized lager beer, which is so refreshing, 
aud has become so common during the 
summer season. Some of the largest oil 
refineries in the world are here, the crude 
being got from Petrolia, distant about 
fifty miles. At Petrolia and Bothwell 
there are thousands of pumps to be seen, 
all driven by steam-power, pumping the 
crude from wells, which, on an average, 
are about 480 feet deep. 

Farms near London sell at about £15 
an acre, and throughout the country, 
which very much resembles Wellington, 
at from £10 to £12 an acre. 

Brantford is the capital of the County 
of Brant, which veiy much resembles the 
neighbouring County of Oxford. This 
thriving city has a population of 10.000 
inhabitants, is geneially well built, and 
contains a good many manufactories, 
which give employment to the labouring 
classes. 

The lands in this county are generally 
good,undulating, and well watered, with 
very little bush—in fact, no more than is 
necessary for the supply of cordwood and 
the oilier timber which is required on 
the form. From BinnLford a drive of 
four miles takes the visitor to the world- 
renowned farm of “ Bow Paik,” which 









































wu until a few years ago owned by tho 
Hon. George Brown, tlio successful news* 
paper editor, mid febo proprietor of tho 
Toronto Qlouo newspaper. This farm 1 b 
now owned by the “ Oannda West Farm- 
Stock Association," which is n joint-stock 
concern, having the half of its capital 
owno'l on this Bide and tho half on the 
other side of tho Atlantic. Bow Tark is 
under the management of Mr. John Clay, 
Kcrchcster, near Kelso; the extent is 900 
acres, of which 780 are under the highest 
state of cultivation, tho remaining 120 
acres being uuder forest trees and belts 
of wood for ornament and shcl ter. This 
fine farm is pleasantly situated on tho left 
bnnk of the Grand lUvcr, and almost sur¬ 
rounded by its waters. The soil is an allu¬ 
vial deposit, resting on a clay subsoil; and 
from the high state of cultivation of the 
farm, as well as the liberal system of 
feeding tbo stock, making the manure 
so rich, the farm is, consequently, of the 
most fertile nature. 

As the farm is intended to support a 
large and valuable herd of short-horn 
cattle and a flock of good Bhcep, it is 
necessary to have buildings of a very ex¬ 
tensive and commodious nature. These 
bnihlings, for completeness, convenience, 
and comfort, were probably unsurpassed ; 
but at the time of my visit I saw them, 
not in their glory, not even in ruins, but 
in ashes, I visited Bow Park a few days 
after that terrible conflagration which laid 
the whole place waste, with the exception 
of three large cattle stables or byres. Steps 
were early taken to have the buildings 
restored, and everything again put in 
proper order for the management of the 
herd, the flock, and the stud. As it may 
be of particular interest to know the 
system of management pursued on this 
large farm, a brief and minute description 
is here given. No particular rotation of 
cropping is observed, but a considerable 
extent is generally under rye, sown in 
the fall and cut green for summer feed¬ 
ing, which, as a regular thing, commences 
about the iirst week in May, and by vary¬ 
ing the times of sowing the cut tings may 
be extended until the second week of 
.Tune. The weight of this green crop 
varies from 15 to 26 tons an acre, depend¬ 
ing, of course, greatly on the season and 
the condition of the soil. A mixture of 
oat«, peas, and tares makes the second 
soiling crop; and of this mixture from 40 
to 50 acres are grown, the first cutting 
being always ready in time to succeed the 
preen rye. The third soiling crop is Indian 
corn, of which about 100 acres are com¬ 
menced to be planted about the 20th of 
May. This green com makes a valuable 
feed for the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember, or if dried and stocked it makes 


valuable fodder for tho winter season. 
An aero of lids green corn has been 
weighed nt How Park, ami found to roach 
the enormous weight of DO tons. From 
GO to 70 acrc8of Canadian corn are plant¬ 
ed early in June, and immediately after 
it comes tho catch crops of Western corn, 
which arc taken from the fields where 
the mixtures of oats, peas, and tares 
grew, With this mode of cropping, about 
70 acres arc found amply sufficient to 
supply the herd with food from the 1st 
of May till the end of September ; then 
the aftermath of tho meadows furnish a 
sufficient supply until it is time for the 
cattle to be housed. 

For winter use, the early planted West¬ 
ern corn and the later Canadian, tho 
Hungarian grass and hay, along with tho 
unused mixture of oats, pens, and tares, 
with the addition of turnips and mangolds, 
arc found amply sufficient to carry tho 
stock over till May. Large quautilics of 
bran, along with oilcake nnd Indian 
com, arc purchased for the stock. A con¬ 
siderable extent of ground is always 
under wheat and barley, and about 50 
acres arc also under turnips and mangolds. 

The management of tho large herd, 
which is the largest in the world of short¬ 
horns, is in the hands of Mr. John Hope, 
from Northumberland. Tho herd gene¬ 
rally numbers from three to four hundred 
head, and iB composed of all the most 
famous families of shoit-horns in the 
world. Regarding the various families on 
thisfarm,suffice it to say that the Adclizns, 
Cambridge, Countess, and the aristocratio 
Duchesses of Aylmer, Barrington,Clarence^ 
Deruham, Oxford, Woodhill, and the 
famous Kirklovingtons, along with the 
celebrated Kinghtly Grand Duchess, and 
the Oxford, Watcrloos, and Wild Eyes, 
are to be found here in all their purity 
and grandeur, having excellent shapes 
and high-bred pedigree combined. 

The Canadian farmers have scarcely 
yet began to realize the value and im¬ 
portance of having a good cla<s of cattle; 
but I have no doubt they will soon find 
this out, and draw more largely from the 
stock of Bow Park and similar herds. As 
yet the Bow Park short-horns have been 
generally sold to go to the States. At a 
sale which lately took place in Chicago 
a draft of 40 head from this herd realised 
the average of 60 guineas each. 

Woodstock is the capital of the County 
of Oxford, and has a population of 4000 
inhabitants; the lands throughout the 
county are generally good, rolling, and 
well-watered by creeks. This qounty has 
been settled for forty years, and, conse¬ 
quently, is well cleared, not having much 
bush—in fact, not more than is necessary 
to supply the farmers with the timber 
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required upon tholr farms* Thoro are 
aoreral gravel pits throughout the county, 
and it possesses better roads than many 
of its neighbours. Good and well-cleared 
faims sell from £12 to £15 an noro. A 
drive of four miles from Woodstock lakes 
the visitor to tho Township of Zorra, and 
to tho farm of fluntlngford, occupied by 
Mr. William Donaldson, who wont from 
the neighbourhood of Dalston, Cumber¬ 
land, a number of years ago. Mr. Donald- 
sou is ono of tho model farmers in tills 
section of tho country, and owns a farm of 
800 acres, nearly all cleared,sufficient bush 
only remaining to protect tho stock from 
tho sun's rays and for the snppiy of tho 
farm. The buildings on this farm are 
good, and much* superior os regards 
accommodation and convenience to thoso 
generally seen throughout the country. 
A large stocking of cattle is kept here, 
and a considciablo number of good- 
graded steers arc fattened. In the feed¬ 
ing, the allowance of roots amounts to 
about 60 lbs., and a liberal nllownncc of 
mixed grains and brau is also used. For 
the summer season Mr. Donaldson esti¬ 
mates the expense of grazing feeding 
cattle at 13s. per month, and nbuut 
double that sum for the winter months 
when a mixture of grain is used. A nice 
flock of breeding ewes is kept, which, 
with careful housing during the winter 
senson, pay handsomely. The expense 
of keeping Blieep a week on grass 
is estimated at 3d. per bead, amt for 
wintering about double that sura, when 
an allowance of artificial food is given. 
The land in this section being good, crops 
gTow abundantly and yield well. The 
Clawson variety of wheat has thrashed 
on an average about 34 bushels an acre on 
good farms Ibis season. The yield of the 
coarse grains, such as barley, oats, and 
eas, may be stated at 40, 50, and 30 
usliels respectively. Clover seeds are 
not much ripened, but where ripened 
would thrarii from two to three bushels 
per acre. When clover seeds arc ripened 
it is always the second crop, or, jis is 
called in this count ry, the aftermath,which 
is ripened, cut, and thrashed. 

In harvest, a more expeditions mode of 
working prevails than lu re; and in order 
to show, it may be mentioned that a 
machine will cut the same quantity as 
here, or say ten acres a day; and these 
acres arc lifted by five men, exclusive of 
the driver of the machine, stocking being 
done at noon and night by all hands. 
The current rate of wages, where men are 
engaged by the year, is £30 with board, 
and during haying and harvest from 4s. 
to 6s. a day with board; and during 
these busy seasons the men work from 
daylight till dark. There arc several 


chceeo factories in this tosuty, and a 
very extensive ono In tliu township of 
Zorra, at which tho tullk of about ono 
thousand cows is made Into chcosa, groat 
care being taken in producing a good 
artldo. Tho following figures given by 
Mr. W. Eager, of tbo South Mountain 
Oliccso Factory, may bo of interest. Mr. 
Eagor manufactured about eighty tons 
of choose last season, and in tliu manu¬ 
facture the milk of ono thousand cows 
was used. Tho farmers dolivcr thoir milk 
at tho manufactory, and the cost of 
manufacture is 1 | cents per lb, of cheese. 
Manufacturing commences on tho 1st of 
May, and cuds on tho 20th of October. 
The estimates for tlm average of tlio 
senson is that 10 lbs. of milk will produce 
1 lb. of cheese, and a calculation is made 
that it costs 10 cents (orfid.) per lb. to 
produce 1 lb. of cheese ncforc it is 
put in good shipping condition; cheese 
cannot be sold but nt a loss to the farmers* 
below 6d. per lb. Mr. E. bad six men 
employed at Ids manufactories, and in the 
making of eighty tons of cheese. Tlu.* 
yield of milk is most abundant during the 
month of June, when the cows will give 
twenty-six pounds each, consequently 
producing fully 2J lb**, of cheese; the 
month of July is the worst of the whole 
season, and in this month the milk is 
richest, when 8| lbs. of milk will produce 
1 lb. of cheese. Farmers consider them¬ 
selves fnirly paid if they get £6 for tho 
cows 1 milk during the clicesc-making 
season. 

COUNTIES OF ESSEX AND KENT. 

These two south-western counties are 
generally called the Western Peninsula, 
aud arc the most southerly portions of the 
Dominion. A good proportion of these 
counties seems to have been neglected, 
from the fact that settlers generally fount! 
a comfortable home before reaching them, 
or passed through them on their onward 
march to the north-west. There is still a 
considerable extent of the primeval forest 
to be seen, where the woodman's axe has 
not laid the giant of the forest; still these 
immense trees arc giving place by nature 
to cultivation, and from the obstructions 
caused by them in a country so flat as- 
these counties, which lately were without 
ditches to carry off the water, the general 
character of the country was considered 
of a swampy nature. For the rapid pro¬ 
gress and speedy development of these 
counties great barriers exist, such as the 
Canada Company, and other land specu¬ 
lators, who hold their lands too high in 
price. It is probably within the last 
fifteen years that these counties have 
been opened up, and from their geo¬ 
graphical position it is evident they have 
been neglected. They are almost sur- 
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foundod by water, and undoubtedly they 
possess the finest and mildest climate of 
any portion of the Dominion. They have 
also the advantage of being traversed oast 
and west by two tirst-olaaa railroads, and 
as they are surrounded by n a vigabl o waters, 
their facilities for trade and comraerconro 
very groat.. Windsor is tho capital of 
Essex, is situated on tho banks of tho river 
Detroit, and lias a population of 4600 
inhabitants. Thorn aro a few mann- 
factories in Windsor, but the principal 
industry is tho largo distillery of Messrs. 
Walker, who employ two hundred men, 
At tliis distillery 1800 bushels of grain, 
chicily Indian corn, are used daily; and 
thoirenpneity for malting, whiohis entirely 
separate from tho distilling,is 600bushels 
of barley daily for eight months in tho 
year. At this distillery 2000 head of 
cuttio are annually fattened for tho 
English market, tho food being tho slop 
along with liny, of which some 3000 tons 
arc required. To raise this hay and 
other crops some 2000 acres of land aro 
cultivated in the vicinity of Windsor. Tho 
cattle arc t icd up in the month of October, 
ami with tho winter’s feeding they aro 
ready to Bhip in tho month of Mfty. A i 
drive of ten miles from Windsor takes tho 
visitor to a farm which eight years ago 
was solid hush. The extent of this farm 
is 350 acres in one block, and of this extent 
200 acres have been cleared, and in 
a very good state of cultivation. The 
crops grown are wheat, barley, oats, and 
com. 

The average of the wheat has been 20 
bushels per neve, barley 40, and oats 50 
to 60 bushels. Magnificent crops of corn 
are raised and fed to hogs, of which 100 
are fed annually. In this section a good 
rotation of cropping is supposed to be as 
follows, via.— com, wheat, barley, or 
oats, which i9 sown down with timothy 
and cloven. 

Drill sowing is generally resorted 
to for the wheat, and two bushels of 
seed allowed per acre. One peck of 
corn is sufficient to plant, an acre; and 
as the corn takes the place of the 
green crop in this country, it is necessary 
to cultivate it both ways; good farmers 
performing this operation twice during 
the season to ensure the land being 
afterwards thoroughly clean. Through¬ 
out the County of Essex farms aTe to be 
found in abundance, with 60 or 70 acres 
cleared, which only fifteen years ago was 
hca\y bush. These farms, variously im¬ 
proved, are now selling from £6 to £9 an 
acre. Orchards, varying, in extent, from 
one to twenty acres, are scattered all over 
the eonntry, and the produce forms a con¬ 
siderable source of revenue to their owners. 
The neighbouring county, of Kent has for 


its capital Chatham, which has n popula¬ 
tion of 6000 inhabitants. In Glintlmm is 
to bo found one of tho best markets in 
West Ontario, whoro a very largo business 
Is dono in grain and hogs, which aro fat- 
toned in great numbers nil ovor tho 
country. Chatham is situated on tho 
Blver Thames, and on the river banks 
there are some of the finest farms and 
richest land in tho Provinco, which fre¬ 
quently sells ns high as £16 to £20 an 
acre, The Township of Tilbury East. is 
twelve miles from Chatham, andissctt.lcd 
by Donsido and Cronmr men, who loft 
their native country from eight to ton 
rears ago; they nmv nil feel proud or the 
land of thoir adoption, and are, like many 
others, sorry they dldnot cross the Atlantic 
nt An CATliur date. In this section, which 
is young, a good deal morn corn is grown 
than in any other part of tho country. 

Indian com is always taken off newly 
reclaimed land, and frequently four nr live 
crops are taken in succession. The corn 
h planted about the latter half of May, 
and good crops average from 70 to 100 
hu«hcl8 in tno husk. A drive from 
Glintlmm to Rtdgclown, lhiehhmn, anil 
Blenheim takes the trmeller through a 
magnificent country, which is celebrated 
for its tine wheat and Italian cornfields. 

From the similarity of the Counties of 
Ksscx and Kent, the remarks applied to 
the ono may appropriately he applied to 
the other; and from their favourable 
location, rich soil, and mild climate, they 
arc probably as well worth the attention 
of the settler as any other part of the 
Province. Wild lamb* arc held from £3 
to £4 an acre, and the expend* of clearing 
is estimated to co*t other £3. This wild 
land take** about eight years before it can 
h'i stumped and thoroughly free of root*, 
but some of the more enterprising fanners 
have stumping machiues, which extract 
them upon being relieved of the surround¬ 
ing earth. 

The Counties of Lincoln and Welland 
form the garden of Canada fur fruit; the 
fanners mostly derive their living from 
the produce of the orchard and the vine¬ 
yard. The extent of these orchard** 
vary from one acre up to twenty, and on 
the whole they are highly remunerative. 

In the neighbourhood of Urim^bv Mr. 
Kitchen owns a large orchard which ex¬ 
tends to some 60 aero**. This orchard 
contains 3000 apple tier* and SO*' stand¬ 
ards of the finer varieties of fruit, such as- 
cherry, peach, pear, and plum tre»*«. 
There is also a very productive vineyard, 
which contains ln00 grape vine*. Last 
season the produce of the orchard was 
some 2000 barrels of apples, which were 
sold at 8s. a barrel, and the average 
yearly sales of the produce of the orchard 
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and the vineyard amounts to some £1000 I 
-or £1800. When a new orchard is 
planted out, 150 apple trees are required 
an acre, but in rnauy cases the number of 
apple trees is reduced, and a row of peach 
or other trees intervene. 

On driving through these oounties, it 
appears very evident that the farmois 
give more attention to their orchards than 
their farms; it too frequently happens 
that the manure is applied to the apple 
trees uud the wheat fluids left without; 
comoquently these counties arc much 
exhausted from an agricultural point of 
view. 

K1AGA.HA. FALLS. 

When this great cataract first presents 
it&c’i to the visitor he is disappointed; 
but upon a more minute examination of 
this great wonder of the world, and a 
little division of thought from the one 
great sight to the other, the grandeur 
grows r«j>on the visitor's imagination, and 
firmly rivets his attention. When the 
FalK are approached from the railway, 
the that thing to be seen is the immense 
bridge of 750 feet which here spans the 
river. Below this bridge, and up the river 
to the Falls, the water is perfectly calm 
-and placid, without even a ripple upon the 
surface. This is always so, as the waters 
upon the surface move slowly, but at a 
depth of a few feet there is an under* 
current which moves on at a great 
velocity. 

About half way between the railway 
bridge and the Falls is the Suspension 
Bridge of nearly 1300 feet long. A mile 
farther on the Great Falls are reached. 
The great breadth of the river, as com¬ 
pared with the height of the precipice, 
detracts from the grand appearance of the 
Great Horseshoe Falls, with its great 
columns of Bpray. At the foot of the 
cataract it is possible, though hazardous, 
to penetrate thirty yards behind the 
gigautic concave sheet of headlong flood, 
where a cavern is formed of about 150 
feet in height, 50 in breadth, and 300 in 
length. The perilous path lies along the 
narrow margin of whirling eddies, 
beneath impending rocks, aud amidst the 
jarring elements. Some amount of self- 
possession is, therefore, necessary in 
making the attempt, for one false step 
might plunge the adventurer into the 
horrible vortex beneath. It is probably 
from near the Falls that the best view of 
the rapids above is to be had; and as the 
river widens here considerably, and the 
waters flow rapidly over the broken lime¬ 
stone rock, the sight is truly grand, and one 
which cannot be forgotten. The burning 
spring, which is about a mile above the 
Fall*, is another object of interest. This 
spring a as first discovered by the Indians, 


| who had an encampment near by, and by 
some means the vapour, which is sul¬ 
phurated hydrogen gas, got ignited, and 
frightened them from their place of 
abode. This gas is now conducted by a 
small pipe from the well, burns con¬ 
stantly, and sends forth a brilliant, clear 
light. The visitor to the Falls the first 
time is justly startled with the rapidity 
the dollars take their departure. The tolis 
arc so numerous, aud the charges in every 
way so absurd, that money seems here of 
no value. There is a great necessity, and 
it surely will yet be that the Governments 
of the two countries will do something in 
the way of making an International Park, 
charging a certain sum for admission, and 
thereby put an cud to the present legalised 
system of robbery which is practiced on 
all, and almost by all, alike. 

The Great Falls Are left behind, and tho 
celebrated Welland Canal crossed, and a 
visit made to the Whitby district, which 
lies east of Toronto. In this district Mr. 
James I. Davidson, who went from the 
Parish of Monguhitter a number of years 
ago, now owns a large farm. Mr. D. is an 
intelligent agriculturist—a representative 
farmer in every way—also takes a most 
important port in the promotion of agri¬ 
culture, and in the improvement of the 
Shorthorn cattle and the Clydesdale breed 
of horses. Mr. D. has just completed tho 
building of a splendid house, and he has 
got superior and extensive barns and 
stables well-filled with good Shorthorn 
cattle ami suj»erior Clydesdale horses. 
The experience of this intelligent farmer 
corroborates the statements of other 
famous breeders—that the farmers of 
Canada do not take the full advantage of 
their herds for the improvement of their 
stock. Mr. D., like others, always finds a 
better market in the States for good 
Shorthorn bulls and fir>t-class ClydcMlnle 
mares. Lands in this section very much 
resemble the Counties of Oxford and 
Wellington; the mode of cultivation and 
the crops grown arc very similar, good 
fields of turnips being grown, as on the 
other counties, without the aid of artificial 
manure. Mr. D. had fifteen acres of 
turnips this season, and from the appear¬ 
ance which the bulbs presented the ciop 
must have been a very good one. This 19 
one of the best sections in Ontario, and 
good farms near Whitby have been sold 
os high as £21 an acre, but the general 
price is from £16 to £18. 

I may here remark that, on passing 
through the town of Whitby a few days 
before Christmas, I saw a dressed hog in 
a butcher's shop which weighed 600 lbs. 

A brief visit through the County of Duff- 
erin, which has been made by a slice fiom 
I each of the Counties of Wellington,Sinico*^ 


and Gray, reveals the fact that the 
agriculture is quite as good in the Town¬ 
ships of Albion, Adjoin, Dccumeach, and 
Essie os is to bo found in Ontario. In 
these townships good forms can bo pur¬ 
chased from £12 to £16 an acre; and 
where the latter price is given the farms 
would bo well located and have the best 
class of buildings. Orangeville has been 
made the capital of the county, and around 
it the land is a light sandy loam resting 
on gravel; and where such is the case, tho 
price would bo from £4 to £8 an acre, 
depending upon the amount of the 
clcainure riic Orangeville district is 
famed fm* iuc production of superior oats. 

A run through the Counties of Bruce 
and Gray satisfies the visitor that, although 
the land is much cheaper than in the 
southern portion of the Province, it is good 
and worth the attention of the settler. The 
soil varies considerably from light sandy 
loam, with stones scattered over the 
surface, to heavy clay, free of stones; 
still, with good and careful farming, and 
an industrons class of farmers, these 
counties will soon be as far advanced 
as their rivals, and present a different 
appearance. In many of the Townships 
the bouses present rather a rough appear¬ 
ance; still, os the country gets older, these 
houses will be replaced with a better class 
built of brick or board. Farms can be 
purchased from £5 to £8 an acre. 

Montreal, formerly the Indian village 
of Hochelaga, is situated on the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence, and on the beau¬ 
tiful island of Montreal, which is 32 miles 
long by from 10 to 12 in width. The 
surface of the island is almost flat, with 
the exception of the mountain, which 
rises from 500 to 600 feet higher than the 
river. Along the base of the mountain 
and to the summit trees grow in luxuriant 
variety, and in the fall of the year, when 
tho maple trees change their tint, the 
view from the city is one of sublime 
grandeur. From the summit of the 
mountain the prospect is exceedingly 
picturesque. Away in the distnntsouth the 
blue hills of Vermont rise to view, and 
all around a vast extent of thickly inha¬ 
bited, richly cultivated and fertile country, 
embellished with woodland waters, pro¬ 
ducing a scene of singular beauty. 

Montreal is built at the foot of the 
mountain, and where the city nojv stands 
there stood an Indian village iul640. 

"The population in 1825 was 22,357, and 
in 1814, by census, it had reached 44,093, 
and now the • estimate has reached 
180.000. These figures shew the growth 
of the city, and they al90 indicate in 
some way the rapid growth of the 
country. Montreal is well built of sub¬ 
stantial stone, veiy much resembling our 


Aberdeen granite, but lighter in .colour* 

From a commercial point of view,, 
this is tho most important city in the 
Dominion; it is situated at the head of 
the ocean steam shipping, and po*scs*C3 
splendid docks, which are being enlarged 
and rebuilt of stone. From these natural 
advantages for trade and commerce the 
citizens of Montreal ccrtainlyshownolack 
of enterprise, so far as mercantile and. 
manufacturing interests arc concerned. 
Montreal has rapidly increased in the 
extent and importance of her trade, and 
from the appearance of the stores, and the 
magnificent public and private buildings, 
indications are abundant regarding the 
wealth and prosperity of the city. The 
Bank of Montreal, which occupies the 
B&mc position in Canada as tho Bank of 
England does in this country, has its 
head office in the city. In a report like 
this it is unnecessary to enumerate tho 
variousbuildingsof a substantial character 
and attractive appearance, but will pass 
on amply observing that the finest hotel 
in Canada, and certainly one of tht tiucst 
in the world, is to be found in the 
44 Windsor,” which is a perfect pa’ncc in 
every sense. 

The land on the island is remarkably 
good and very fertile, being of a rich lor- my 
nature, and capable of producing *;ood 
crops of all kinds. The farms vary in 
extent from 100 to 300 acres, and sell, ac¬ 
cording to the desirability of the holding, 
from £10 to £12 au acre. In the vicinity 
of the city some farmers have their farms 
rented, and pay as much as £1, and, even 
in some extreme cases £1 5s. an acre. 

Bailey is largely grown, and averages 
about 46 bushels,"weighing 50 lbs. per 
bushel. Oats are not much grown. Pota¬ 
toes arc raised in great quantities; from 
200 to 300 bushels are grown per acre. 
Great quantities of fruit and vegetables 
are raised for the market, which is the 
best in the Dominion for the sale of the 
produce of the farm, the orchard, and 
the garden. As the farmer* have enjoyed 
the benefits of a good market for a con¬ 
siderable time, they are consequently 
in comfortable and ea«y circumstances. 
Probably some of the most successful 
farmers in Canada are within the hearing 
of the bells of Montreal. 

EASTERN TOWNSHIPS. 

These Townships arc in the Province of 
Quebec, lie south of the River St. Law¬ 
rence, between Montreal and Quebec, and 
border on the United States. They are 
probably not so well-known as 1 hey ought 
to be, from the fact that from Quebec to 
Richmond, which is the junction where 
cars are changed for Sherbrooke, the 
country presents a very rough and un¬ 
attractive appearance. For these reasons. 



settlors move farther west, and never 
stop to enter tho Townships, although they 
offer inducements which probably are i 
not to be fonnd in any other part of the I 
Dominion. The general features of the j 
country are rolling with fiats, Blopes, and 
ridges, interspiftcd with stone; and os 
good water is generally to be found where 
stone is, a sufficient supply of running 
springs of clear, pure water present them¬ 
selves along the roadsides. As in every 
rolling country the soil varies, so in the 
Townships. In tho flats and along the 
river sides the soil is deep alluvial, and of 
a very rich and fertile nature; on the 
slopes the soil, although not so deep nor 
rich, still is kindly producing good crops 
of all kinds. Ou some of the ridges the 
soil is thin, and frequently of a gravelly 
nature, whilst on others it is better, and 
susceptible of being profitably cultivated. 
There is still a considerable extent under 
wood, from the fact that the townships 
have been neglected and overlooked by 
settlers. There are many kinds of wood 
grown, and amongst them the following 
may be enumerated: asb, basswood, birch, 
butternut, cedar,elm, hickoiy, maple (hard 
and soft), and spruce. Regarding the 
climate, it may be said that the summer 
is as good as in Ontario; and that whilst 
the winter, although possibly about two 
weeks longer than in Ontario, still the 
Townships are more favorably situated 
than any other part of the Province of 
Quebec, and therefore have got the mildest 
climate in that Province. As in all the 
other Provinces, the inhabitants are of a 
mixed breed, being cbiefiy of English, 
Scotch, Irish, and French extraction, the 
latter being the most numerous. 

As is everywhere to be seen, the old 
countrymen make the best settlers. Where 
the French Canadians prevail there is a 
marked difference in the character of the 
buildings and in tbc cultivation of the 
farm, and where they predominate pros¬ 
perity is generally wanting. 

The Eastern Townships are well opened 
up by railways, aud they possess every I 
advantage as regards the transit of stock j 
and produce to markets and shipping ports. 

Sherbrooke iB the largest town in the | 
Townships, and contains various manufac- , 
tories of considerable importance, chiefly 
to supply local wants. From an agricul¬ 
turist’s point of view, the chief feature of 
attraction is the large and fine farm of 
Hillhurst, in Compton Township, which is 
known all over the world as of shorthorn 
fame. This extensive farm is owned by 
the Hon. M. H. Coclirane, and consists of 
about 1000 acres, 300 acres being culti¬ 
vated and 300 permanent pasture, the 
balance being useful bush, growing good ! 
gra-ts for stock. The course of cropping 


pursued on Hillhurst is us follows: 1-t 
crop oats, 2nd roots, 3rd wheat or barley 
sown down with timothy nml clover, then 
gross, the first two years being always rut 
for hay, of wliich the second season pri uln> *es 
the most. Hillhurst is in every wav a 
model farm, and Mr. Cockraue is a model 
farmer; his land is naturally stony, and 
advantage has been taken of the stones 
in building good stone dykes along the 
rood which intersects the farm. The 
buildings are very extensive and com¬ 
modious, providing ample accomodation 
for the large stud of horses, the fine 
herd of aristocratic shorthorns, aud the 
magnificent flock of Shropshire sheep. On 
such a farm as Hillhurst a good stud of 
horses is to be expected, and those who 
arc fortunate to pay a visit will in no way 
be disappointed in their expectations. 
The work horses are good and well 
bred, and the riding horses are the pride 
and admiration of the Townships. In 
1877 Mr. Simon Beattie, of Annan, im¬ 
ported a number of shorthorns from 
Mr. Cochrane, and the proceeds of sale 
amounted to £17,150 sterling. At this 
spirited sale the price of 4300 guineas was 
paid for one cow of aristocratic lineage. A 
very large, herd is still maintained, number¬ 
ing at times over 80 head. Upon an ex¬ 
amination of the contents of the various 
loose boxes, one of the first inmates to be 
seen is the beautiful rich-roan lovely 
cow of 10 years, the 10th Duchess of 
Airdrie. The progeny of thiB valuable 
cow have realised the handsome sum of 
£27,000. Specimens of the famous Dukes 
and Duchesses of Hillhurst and the 
highly-prized Kirklevingtons are here to 
be seen in all their purity and grandeur, 
and to use the words of the most eminent 
breeder of Polled cattle the world ever 
saw, “They carry their pedigree on 
their backs, ’* may safely be applied to 
this herd. 

Mr. Cochrane is giving increased atten¬ 
tion to the feeding of cattle for the 
English market, which he finds to be very 
profitable, and as many as 100 are pre¬ 
pared during the season. The lean beasts 
are bought during tbe months of October 
and November,generallyaveragingabout 
£8 a head, and, with seven months good 
keep, they are expected to realise £18, 
which leaves a handsome profit for feed- 
! ing. The system of feeding the cattle is 
similar to that to be found in Ontario, 
but on a larger scale. Pulped roots are 
! used in limited quantities, along with cut 
hay and straw, and a mixture of feeding 
meals, the produce of the farm, and 
composed of oats, pease, and tares, along 
with bran, and in 60 ine instances oil- 
’ cakes. 

A large flock of feeding sheep pick up 
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the foggngc which is left by the cattle, j 
and on the approach of winter they arc 
carefully hoii c cd, and receive liny ami 
mots. The flock is always ready for the t 
English market before the season is 
over, and generally before it is far 
advanced. As a breeder of good horses, 
superior cattle, anil excellent sln cp and 
pig**, Mr. Cochrane has been very suc¬ 
cessful, and, no doubt, the pioducc of his 
herd and fl«vek will yet leave their murks 
on the stocking of Canada. 

In the Township of Cookriiirc the Hon. 
J. H. Pope owns a very lnrge farm, ex¬ 
tending to about 1000 acres, of which a 
considerable extent is under cultivation. 
Upon this farm, which is well adapted 
for stork, as many as 150 bullocks are 
fed for the English luaikct. The system 
of feeding is similar to that already de¬ 
scribed on other farms; so is also the 
mode of cultivation and variety of crops 
raised. 

In the Province of Quebec the Govern¬ 
ment grant was 200 acres, aud now the 
farms vary in extent from 100 acres 
upwards. The farms arc «ub-dividcd in a 
similar mauncr to what has been de¬ 
scribed in a previous part of this report. 
A few 6tone dykes arc seen, but the suakc 
fence predominates ; the chief objection 
to this fence is the great extent of ground 
it takes up. 

The cereals grown are wheal, barley, 
and oats to a limited extent. The crops 
may be said to avciage as follows:— 
wheat 20 bushels, oats 40, and barley 
about 35. The products of the garden, 
such ns apples, pears, and tomatoes grow 
luxuriantly. Farms can be purchased 
according to soil, buildings, and situation, 
from £5 to £6 uu acre. One great advan- | 
tAge of the land in the Townships is that 
it will lie in grass for a number of years, 
rendering the country well adapted for 
sheep and cattle raising, and from the 
gicat quantities of hay raised, a large 
number of stock is kept, although not so 
many as might well and profitably be. 
It is calculated that ten sheep can be 
wintered on one ton of hay, and a two- 
year bullock will require about one ton 
and three quarters. Over all the Town¬ 
ships as well as over the country, sheep 
6 eem to thrive admirably, no matter how 
young they are, they arc always in good 
condition for their age, aud flocks of lean 
cheep as we have in this country are not 
to be seen at all. 

Dairies are scattered all over the Town¬ 
ships and the grass being very rich, a 
good class of cheese is made. The system 
adopted ; s similar to that already 
described, and conducted on the same 
principle. A laTge quantity of butter is 
also made, 22 lbs. of milk being required 


to produce 1 lb. of butter. For the butter 
and choice manufactured a ready market 
i* found in the New England States. 

The Township* arc fairly well supplied 
with churches ami schools. The taxes 
arc generally light, and depend upon the 
value of the property, and may be placed 
at from 4d. to lOd. per acre. 

Too be-*t Townships are Ascot, Compton. 
Huni'ton, Bury, Durham, Dudswell, Eton, 
bkipton, and Kingsley. 

Labourer* are plentiful all over, and at 
wages much similar to what are paid on 
this side. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Kova Scotia is the most easterly Pro¬ 
vince of the Dominion, and is a peninsula 
situated between 43° 30' aud 46° north 
latitude, and G0° to G6° 15' west longitude. 
It comprises an area of 21,731 square 
, miles, of which one-fifth consists of lakes, 
rivers, and inlets of the sea. The Province 
is divided into eighteen counties, of 
which the best arc Cumberland, Colches¬ 
ter, and Picton. Grand Pre, the scene of 
Longfellow's " Evangeline, 1 ’ is called the 
garden of the Troviuce. Some 2,000,000 
of acres of land are cleared, and may be 
Bnid to be under cultivation. 

This Province, as yet little known to 
outsiders, is worthy of greater considera¬ 
tion, notwithstanding that on first 
approaching it from the ocean a blcik 
and hare appearance presents itself; but 
this is often to he found in our own 
country, since rocks and sea waits do not 
form the flower of scenery. However, 
after emerging from the seaboard and 
reaching theiuterior of the country after¬ 
thoughts flow into the visitor’s mind, as 
good soil with beautiful surroundings, 
blessed with a bright, clear sky and fine 
climate, always create glowing feelings. 
When speaking of the climate and tem¬ 
perature it may be stated, what is well 
known, these are in some measure regu¬ 
lated by the Gulf Stream. It is not 
possible in such a report as this to speak 
of every county and district, but it may 
be said the climate of the Province varies 
in the different counties, and is regelated 
so far by that which regulates onr owu. 

GENERAL FEATURES. 

By taking a sweeping and distant view 
a wild, rough appearance presents itself, 
marsh, bush, and hill alternating, the 
wildness of the bush slowly giving place 
to the powers of the agriculturist Here 
there is a rounded mound clad’with 
stately trees, a beautiful plain traversed 
by a flowing stream gently gliding along 
the level expanse, and here the bold and 
picturesque rugpedness well known to the 
traveller in the Highlands of Scotland— 
deep and well-wooded ravines opening 
out into dense but valuable forest, in the 
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depths of which tho sound of the wood¬ 
man's axe has not yet been heard. Hero 
both the meandering brook and the 
majestic river have their places. 

But though in tho Province there i3 
tho graudest scenery with wild and lovely 
contour, there are also low, but lovely, 
plaint deadened by the nearness of the 
mighty sea walls necessary for stemming 
the immense tides familiar to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Nova Scotia. Regarding 
these tides it may be mentioned they 
rise at certain times to an immense— 
sometimes to the incredible—height j 
of forty feet. These tides necessitate | 
the use of abiteaux or dykes at the sea¬ 
side, provided with 'sluices and clappers i 
on the outtadc, to keep hack the tide. 
These dykes are a permanent erection of 
marsh soil and brush, and are built ac-: 
cording to the rise of the tide, and vary, 
in the interior of the conntry, from 20 to 
30 feet in height. The height of the neap , 
tides is about 3B feet, and the highest 
spring tides rise to about 50 feet. In 
18G8 a high tide was predicted by Snxby, 
in London, England, and occurred during 
night in tho month of October, 1800. 
This tide rooC to about a foot above the 
tops of the dykes, and was attended at 
the time with \ * .. bad results, as it swept 
barns, fences, and haystacks before it, 
and landed a great many of them in the 
woods. Although the results of this tide 
were at the time disastrous, still after¬ 
wards It was of immense advantage, as it 
gave the marshes a good top-drcs.-irig of 
that mud which is so abundant on the 
banks of the creeks and rivers. During 
my Bbort visit to Nova Scotia I passed 
through many of these marshes some of 
them of considerable breadth and many 
miles long, all guarded by dykes, in 
which are placed sluices, which, when 
necessary, can be opened, and allow the 
tide to orcrllow the salt marshes, ami 
leave a rich deposit of alluvial matter on 
the surface, amounting to one or more 
inches acting as a grand stimulus for 
future crops. Crops of liay, varying from 
two,to three tons per acre, have been 
grown on these marshes for many years 
in succession. When the land becomes 
mossy or hide-bound, which it docs on 
some marshes every ten or fifteen years, 
a crop of oats is taken and seeded down 
with timothy and red clover. Couch grass 
is indigenous to the soil, and comes in 
natural. On the creek banks there are 
two kinds of marsh land; the blue or soft 
mud is the poorest, and grows the broad 
leaf or coarse grass; the other kind being 
the red, and is the deposit left nearest the 
creek or river banks, whioh affords very 
rich pasture and heavy crops of superior 


hay. The coarse hay is built into stacks, 
and tho fino or English (os it is called) is 
stored into barns on the marshes, and 
drawn home os required during the 
winter season. Good marshes realise high 
rices, and sell from £20 to £25 an acre; 
ut even this latter sum, for the best of 
marshes, is often vciy much exceeded. 

Farms vary in size from 100 acres and 
upwards, and good upland farms, with 
all the necessary buildings, with one-third 
or one-lmlf improved, may be bought from 
£3 to £G an acre. Upon tho upland or 
cleared land, the principal crops arc 
wheat, buckwheat, and oats. Potatoes 
grow well, and good crops average 
about 250 bushels per acre. A good 
market for the potatoes is generally 
found in the United States, and brings 
the farmers lots of money. Few tur¬ 
nips hare yet been grown, but in all 
probability the quantity will increase. 
From the fact that the marshes of Nova 
Scotia produce such magnificent crons of 
hay, which makes food for all kinds of 
stock so abundant, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that the farmers have began to 
give increased attention to the breeding 
and feeding of cattle. Upon some farms 
there arc already large herds of cattle 
fattening for theEnglisb market; and those 
fanners who have been at this business 
for some time find it to be very profitable, 
and intend to embark in it on a more ex¬ 
tensive scale. 

A company has been formed at Am¬ 
herst called the Cumberland Meat and 
Produce Company; and from the proxi¬ 
mity of Amherst to Halifax, which is the 
only Canadian port open during the 
whiter, the farmers have additional facili¬ 
ties, which act as an another incentive in 
the production of meat mid other produce, 
such as butter and cheese. Oicliards are 
abundant all over the Province, and the 
fruit forms one of the principal experts. 

The fisheries are likewise veiy valuable, 
and form a considerable source of revenue 
to the Province, yielding over £1,000,000 
last year. Although signs of prosperity are 
not wanting amongst the farmers, still 
signs of the lack of enterprise are abundant, 
os the country is susceptible of very great 
improvement. Farmers appear in many 
cases to live upon the prices realised for 
their hay and their apples, for farming as 
it should be there is little to be seen. 

In order to show the prosperity of 
Canada, it may be mentioned that the 
banking capital in the Dominion has been 
increased more than 100 per cent, during 
! the last ten years* 
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'TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE IK THE 
DEPOSITS IN TEN TEARS. 

1SG8. 

Deposits in Chartered Bank* $32,SO 8,103 
Government Savings and Post* 
office Savings Banks ... 1,086,126 


$34,434,229 

1878. 

Deposits in Chartered Banks $71,900,195 
Government Savings and Post- 
office Savings Banks ... 14,333,57G 


$80,233,771 

34,494,229 


Increase in ten years $51,739,542 

These deposits do not by any means 
represent the savings of tie people, as 
there is a considerable sum deposited in 
building societies, whilst the bulk of the 
savings in Canada is generally invested 
in real estate. 

An important thing for an emigrant in 
selecting a new country is to choose one 
with very little debt, and what debt there 
is expended on public works which are 
remunerative and for the progress and 
development of the country. The claims 
of Canada arc in this respect very great, 
the debt being low, and there is little 
probability of it being very much in* 
creased, slucc the canals are in good order 
and the country well supplied with rail¬ 
ways. 

The following figures show the debt 
and interest along with the consolidated 
revenue for 1878:— 

DEBT AND INTEREST PER CAPITA OP 
POPULATION. 

Net Debt per capita in 1877 ...$33.25 cts. 
Gross Debt „ „ ... 43.50 

Net Interest „ „ ... 1.60 

RECEIPTS PER CAPITA. 
Consolidated Bevenue for fiscal 

year 1877 (per capita) ... $5.62 cts. 

In order to show that Canada is re¬ 
ceiving increased attention it may be 
mentioned that the number of immigi ints 
in 1877 was 54,908, and in 1878 the 
number was 71,160, or an increase of 
16,262. 

The following figures, showing the pro¬ 
gressive development of Canady, will be 
found of interest. They are taken from. 
The Colonies and India of the 24th 
January, 1880:— 

In 1851 there were only some 8,000,000 
acres of land under cultivation, whereas 
the census of 1871 showed that the total 
acreage occupied in Canada was some 
3B,000,000, oi which the greater part was 
improved. Bv 1S51 the farmers raised 
some 10,00bushels of wheat, and the j 


production may now be estimated at 
25,000,000 bushels. In 1857 whcAt was 
the principal crop, but since then the 
farmers began to give their attention to 
other products, ami the result is the oat 
crop has risen from 25,000,000 bushels in 
1851 to 50,000.000 bushels in 1879; pota¬ 
toes, from 15,000,000 hushuls to 50.000.000 
bushels: barley, from 1,500,000 bushels 
to 12,000,000 bushels. The yield of wheat 
per acre in Ontario is in excess of nearly 
all the States of the Amiri :an Union. 1 ’ 

The revenue,which in 1840was 1,000,000 
dollars, amounted to 13,000,000 in 1S64, 
and now amounts to 22,000,000 dollars. 

In 1857 the total value of the trade of 
Canada was not in excess of 60,000,000 
dollars. Tn 1868-69 the total trade reached 
over 130,000,000 dollars. 

Looking at the nature of the exports, 
we find the annual value of the produce 
of the fisheries was nearly 7,000,000 
dollars, of the forest 20,000,000, and of 
agriculture 31,000,000 dollars. 

Perhaps no statistics more clearly illus¬ 
trate the material progress of Canada than 
those which ore devoted to her shipping 
and railways. 

It Is the pride^and boast of Canada 
that her people have that love for the sea 
which is the natural heritage for the men 
of the North. 

The little Province of Nova Scotia owns 
more shipping, in proportion to her popu¬ 
lation of some 400,000 souls, than any other 
country in the world. In 1806 all British 
North America only owned a tonnage of 
71,943; in 1879, the total tonnage reached 
some 1,350,000 tons register, representing 
7,469 vessels, valued at 40,000,000 dollars, 
and entitling Canada to rank with Nor¬ 
way, after England and the United States, 
as a mercantile people. The tonnage 
engaged, inwards and outwards, be¬ 
tween Canada and foreign ports reached 
12 ,000,000, and adding the vessels em¬ 
ployed in the coasting trade, there is a 
total of 23,000,000 tons necessary for 
carrying on the present trade of Canada. 

The era of railway construction in 
Canada only dates from 1850. In 1847 
there were only some 40.railes altogether 
in operation, whilst in 1867 the number 
had increased to 2,253 miles. At the 
present time there are 7,000 miles of 
rails laid, and over 1,000 miles in cour ft e 
of construction!, 

THE 8T. LAWRENCE PROVISION TRADE. 

The increase of sliipmenu- from Mont real 
and Quebec during the season that has 
recently closed is of a very marked 
description as computed with the cor- 
i responding shipping season of the two 

1 
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previous years. The exportation of live 
stock was as follows 


1879. 1878. 1877. 

Cattle.24.823 ... 18,G55 ... 6,940 

Sheep.78,792 ... 41,230 ... 9,699 

Swine. 4,746 ... 2,078 ... 430 

The increase of numbers is not the most 
gratifying part of it, bnt the fact that of 
the 18,G56 cattle exported in 1878 fully 
one-half were American cattle, whereas in 
the present year they were all Canadian. 
The shipments of cereals also showed a 
very considerable increase 



1879. 

1878. 

Flour, barrels 

... 626,693 ... 

602,658 

Wheat, bnshcl 

*...9,535, 144 ... 

6,749,347 

Corn „ 

...4,004,708 ... 

5,612,990 

Peas ,, 

...2,102.891 ... 

1,905,086 

Oats „ 

... 618,531 *... 

918,946 

Barley „ 

... 413,592 ... 

208,239 

Bye „ 

... 333,491 ... 

38,267 

Total. 

. 17.308.367 

14,432,875 


The great feature in the development 
of the grain shipments was the establish¬ 
ment of n direct export trade with 
European Continental ports, instead of 
serving them, as heretofore, through agents 


or middlemen in England. The remaining 
shipments in provisions were :— 

1879. 1878. 1877. 

Cheese, boxcs...515,360 455,449 398,138 
Butter, pnkgs...180,863 101,596 87,245 

The following figures, prepared by Mr. 
Frederick Young, shows that the popula¬ 
tions of the British Empire, beyond the 
seas, are in proportion to their numbers 
the most extensive users of our manu¬ 
factures. The annual consumption of 
British merchandise, per head, is as fol¬ 
lows :—United States, 7s.; Germany, 
9s. 2d.; France, 7s. 8d.; Canada, £2 2s.9d. 


Mr. Burnett, of Kenmny, said he had 
paid three visits to Canada, and his im¬ 
pressions of the country corresponded with 
those of Mr. Bruce. 

The Chairman said that Canada was the 
country for the man who was able and 
willing to v. ork, and who had a good sturdy 
wife—no matter how many children ; but 
the liko of many of those presont, who 
were in their fifth, sixth, or seventh 
decades, had better stay at home. Ho 
wished that Canada should thrive and 
prosper, but he hoped that Scotchmen, 
even though they emigrated there, would 
always have a warm comer in their hearts 
for the old country—(applause). 

Votes of thanks having been arcorded to 
the delegate and to the chairman, the 
mealing separate!. 
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REPORT OF MR. ROBERT WALLACE. T1IE NITHSOALE 


dele 

A MERTiNf} or the farmers of Upper Niths* 
dale was hold at lVnpont, on Monday, 
January 19th, to hear tho report of Mr. 
Robert Wallace, Twiglces, the Delegate 
appointed hy the district to proceed to 
Canada and report upon that country as 
a acid for tho emigration of agriculturists. 
There was a very largo attendance, tho 
room being crowded. Mr. James Hewit- 
son, Auehcnhain/.ic, was called to the chair. 

The Chairman, in a few appropriate re¬ 
marks, introduced Mr. W \U.\CK, who 
proceeded to give his report as follows:— 

INTItnDUcriOX. 

Having Musncdfiomasojomn in Canada 
of about tlnv' months, I now proposo to 
lay before you my opinion of the country. 

1 need hardly mention that in the fall of 
last year tho Canadian Government re¬ 
quested that tho fanners of tho United 
Kingdom should hold meetings and &p- 
point Delegates togo out ami travel through 
the country, and deliver rci>orts to their 
friends at homo of what they thought of 
it, stating whether it would be advisable 
for many British fanners in tho present 
depressed state of trade to emigrate. This 
accounts for my being here to-night, and I 
will just take this opportunity of correcting 
some misapprehensions with regard to our 
freedom of action while engaged in our 
work of inspection which may liave crept 
hi after the publication of a letter in the 
Glatgow Herald of September 20th, and 
other like political productions. The state¬ 
ments of our being taken about the country 
amply where the Government wished, and 
shown only those tilings which would lead 
us to give favourable rejwrts, were entirely 
without foundation. Wc were guided 
solely by our own desires to go where we 
liked and do as we pleased, and no influence 
whatever was brought to hear to bias our 
opinion in any way. We have every reason 
to be pleased with the handsome manner 
in wliich we were treated, and the assist¬ 
ance afforded when desired to facilitate our 
movements. In my report 1 will not 
confine myself to facts which 1 have seen 
and heard, but will give you my opinion 
on matters social and political, as 1 
judge it may be of interest to you or con- 


JATE. 

nooted with the subject under discussion. 
1 may also hero explain tlt.it Cnnndiaiwda 
not care to bo classed with their neighbours 
of the United States, and throughout 1 
shall make tho distinction, nml speak of 
“Canadians’* and “Americans” as it is 
done on tho other .side. There is no ill- 
feeling whatever existing between the two 
countries, only n spirit of healthy rivalry, 
and 1 may sav of the Canadian people that 
Her Majesty has perhaps no more loyal 
subjects through all her dominions. They 
talk of Uritniu os tho “old country,” and 
call it “home,” even supposing they had 
never been lliciu. 

» r 

RESUME OF ROUTE. 

I travelled by sea and land, in round 
numbers, about 11,000 English miles, 
although I had reason to regict 1 was j>et- 
haps a mouth late, consequently missing 
the National Agricultural Exhibition and 
other shows, 1 was favoured with excel¬ 
lent weather. Landing at Quebec 1 first 
visited the Eastern Tow nships, accompanied 
by Mr. Welsh, the Cauubie Delegate. 
We next went through some portions of 
Ontario, and being joined by Mr. Gordon 
from Annan district, and Mr. Wilkcn from 
Aberdeensliire, we sailed tip Lakes Huron 
and Superior, and landing at Duluth, 
took train via Glyndon for Manitoba. 
Here we drove about in four-wheeled twe- 
liorae “buggies'* and six-seated “ demo¬ 
crats,” the usnal vehicles of the couutiy, 
and got a good idea of the land surround¬ 
ing Winnipeg. We then had a tdx. days' 
drive in a south-westerly direction as far as 
Roeklake to see a sample of good prairie 
land, returning by Emerson through the 
West Mcnuonite settlement. Tliis is on a 
reservation of excellent land given by 
Government to a doss of German-speaking 
Russians, whose religion prohibits them 
from fighting. They are making money 
but like the Chinese make it a prisoner. 
From Bmerson we took train, and after 
visiting Minneapolis, St. Taul’s. Milwaukee 
and Clucugo, four rising American 
cities ef gi cat beauty and \a-t interest, 
Mr. Welsh and I returned to Ontario, 
thence to Ottawa and home hy Halifax. 
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THE EASTERN’ TOWNSHIPS—GESElLtL 
DEUClUniON* 

Tho districts of tho En.stcm Townships, 
Province of Quuhcc, which I visited wore 
in or around Kichmoud, Sherbrooke, Cor»k- 
shire, Eaton Now l’ort, Lennoxville. 
Compton, "Waterloo, Cowan’s Villo, ami 
Bedford. Scenery is lino, aud we have hill 
and dale as in Scotland, with woods of 
sugar-maple, from which tho sap is col* 
loeted to mako sugar and syrup, soft- 
muplo, whose beautiful bright scarlet leaves 
loud a grandcurtotholamiscnpcinautumu; 
hemlock, the bark of which is used for 
burning ; cedar, fumisliing the most valu¬ 
able and durable wood for fencing; spruce 
and pine. Everywhere thore is an abun¬ 
dant supply of tho best of water. The soil 
is not hard and sjiallow, as is often repre¬ 
sented, but, as a rulo, a deep, friable loam, 
and would be cosily worked if it wero not for 
a vast number of boulders and stonos that 
lio uu tho surface. These, with the soil, 
have Leon laid down by an immcnseglacior, 
which must have flowed from north-east to 
south-west, judging from tho lie of tho 
boulders aud* the striated markings on tlieir 
exposed faces. Tho land is thus quite un- 
suited'for agricultural purpOMW, unless 
when the stones ore removed, which opera¬ 
tion often costs about £3 per acre. Comp¬ 
ton Township is probably the best now 
under discussion, being more free from 
•tones than others. The Townships, how¬ 
ever, present many advantages for grazing. 
Pasture improves by lying and does not 
get burnt up in dry weather, or “run out,” 
as in many parts of Ontario. Hod as well 
as white clover springs spontaneously upon 
newly-cleared land, if pastured. 

DAIRY FARMING. 

Dairy farming is gone in for pretty ex¬ 
tensively, adopting the factory system of 
chocse-making. Tho factories charge from 
lie. .to 2c. per lb. for the work of manu¬ 
facturing, and some take one-tenth of tho 
pries, whatever that may he. Many of 
tho/actories had been closed on account of 
the low price of chocso; the net cost to 
produce it in this district may be set at 7c, 
perih, while in Ontario it pays better to 
grow grain than keep cows, with cheese 
at 9c. jKir lb. (One cent may be reckoned 
as equal to a halfpenny of our money). 
The native cows, bred with a mixture of 
various strains from the old French cow, 
are hardy, of a small size, with good milk¬ 
ing points, yield without artificial food 
from 250lj>s. to 300 lbs. of chec'so in the 
summer sue months, independent of the 
Sundays’ milk. A cro«w with the Durham 
throws an animal well iula] ted for fatten¬ 
ing pill [ K)*>CS. 

SELLING LAND. 

Avt rage land, pretty well cleared of 
•tonus mid stumps, nmv be had for £5 an 


acre, with a moderate frame house and 
barns. I was startled at the numbers all 
over desirous to sell through being hard 
up for cash. This was said to be explained 
by the extravagant habits contracted when 
trade was good. No doubt that had some¬ 
thing to do with it, but there is another 
conspicuous reason, viz., the policy of some 
of thconrlicr Governments that gave private 
individuals aud English Lund Companies 
grants of laud to settle, which they did, 
charging a large premium for their trouble, 
and at the same time an euormous interest 
on the price, which could nuver be paid 
by the natural yield of the land, but was 
guaranteed by the rise in value of property, 
as the district was cleared and settled. 
Many men, too, possessed of a little of 
the restless disposition of our American 
cousins, and who enjoy a pioneer life, 
desire to sell and go to the Canadian 
North-West in the hope of improving 
their fortunes. 

ONTARIO, 

In Ontario I visited the districts around 
Cobourg, Campbcllford (Seymore),Toronto, 
London, Sarnia, Harrisburg, Port Elgin, 
Owen Sound, Guelph, Georgetown, and 
Niagara. Here the land has been re¬ 
claimed, as in the Eastern Township, from 
the primeval forests, perhaps by the fathers 
or grandfathers of the men who now in¬ 
habit the numerous handsome brick emo¬ 
tions that may be seen studded all over 
the face of the country. 

HOUSES. 

Houses may be described as in three 
classes. First,thelittlologhutor"shanty, n 
•imply made of axe-squared logs of wood, 
laid upon each other, and notched at the 
ends to keep them steady; roofed in the 
rudest style, and the seams daubed with 
clay, is warm and comfortable, and all 
that the simple woodsman wants; but as 
be improves in fortune this must give 
place to a more airy and stately edifice— 
a “ frame house ’'—constructed of uprights, 
covered on the outside with a double 
lining of boards, having between them a 
layer of tar-paper, and plastered within. 
The third style is more like that of houses 
in this country, and being substantial and 
more costly, is only adopted by those who 
arc well off. The walls are buut of bricks, 
usually made on the farm from bands of 
clay often found ruiming through the sub¬ 
soil. Slates are seldom used, but the 
roofs of frame and brick houses arc covered 
with "shingle,” little thin pieces of wood 
(cedar is best, bmt often pine is used), 
sawn about the size of a slate, and put on 
in the same fashion. Houses are heated 
in various ways, and are often kept very 
much too hot either far comfort when 
within or safety on going out. The stove 
• is the oldest and perhaps the most usual 
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S ian, taming wood or, more recently, one 
timing anthracite coni, and self-feeding. 
Thu amount of coni sufficient for the dny 
ib put in at the top in the morning, and 
matters arc arranged ho that it slips down 
and supplies the fuel ns required. They 
are much more cheerful than the old kind, 
owing to the fire being seen through the 
thin plates of mica in their sides. Our 
coal would not do for these, os it would 
bum too fast, being soft. The next most 
general is by heated air carried in tin 
pipes built into the walls, from a furnace, 
usually in the lower regions; but the 
cheapest and best way of all, where 
practicable, as in cities, is by steam gen¬ 
erated atone large centre, anil transmitted 
through pipes in all directions, supplying 
each house as wanted. 

CLIMATE AND CROPS, 
Unfortunately for Ontario, the indis¬ 
criminate hewing down of timber has in 
some districts injured the climate, and 
now and then a summer comes which dries 
up the pasture, so that cattle have to be 
fed on hay. The want of shelter, too, 
horn the prevailing winds, sometimes ends 
in the destruction of the fall wheat, if by 
any chance snow does not cover the ground 
puftiflcntly. Fall wheat has been a suc¬ 
cess for some year*, and as its yield is a 
quarter more tiian spring-sown wheat in 
a good year, a very large extent is sown 
both in Ontario and tlm States this season. 
I saw fall wheat two feet high in the be¬ 
ginning of November; it, of course, had 
been neglected, and should have been cut 
or eaten down by calves or young cattle. 
The style of farming is veiy often poor, 
accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that 
many of the original settlers had been 
brought up to professions or trades. Only 
rarely do you find any approved system 
of rotation of crops adopted, or either 
farm-yard or artificial manures applied. 
I need not explain to a meeting of fanners 
what the effects of growing wheat after 
wheat on even the finest virgin soil, with¬ 
out manure, will be in the course of a 
generation. The land is of various quali¬ 
ties and descriptions, but generally good. 
The best wheat land is a deep friable 
loam containing a large proportion of 
lime from the carboniferous limestones of 
the Silurian and Laurentian,which abound 
to a large extent on the North American 
•Continent, and are much more easily 
worked than in the wheat-growing regions 
of the London and plastic clays of the 
Bouth of England. The yield of spring 
wheat may be set down at from 15 to 18 
bushels per acre, and fall wheat 20 to 24 
ta'liels; while Mr. Gladstone puts the 
avetage yield of England, manured and 
worked as it ie, at a little over 25 to 27 


bushels per acre. Barley will perhaps 
yield 35 bushels, and oats a little over 
that. The quantity of seed required to 
sow an acre is very small—full wheat, 1} 
to 1J bushels; spring wheat, about 4 
bushel more; barley, 2 bushels; anil oats, 
2 to 2) bushels, Timothy grass is theme 
universally adopted in sowing*out for 
pasture or hay, and J to J of a bushel, 
along with 2 to 4 lbs. of cow grass clover 
seed, is sufficient per aero. Of late years 
timothy from some cause, has not dono 
so well; and 11 orchnrd grass,” which is the 
same as our cocksfoot, iactyliiglomerata , 
has been mixed with good effect, giving 
a closer and butter pasture. 2 to 3 Ions 
per aero of Timothy hay arc often got on 
good land at one cutting, while five tons 
aro not uncommon on well-farmed land 
when tho season will admit of two cuttings. 
Tliis gives a fair return at four dollars per 
ton, hnviug cost & little over one dollar to 
secure it. Swedish turnips do well. Tho 
climate is os well suited to their growth as 
in Scotland, with the exception of these 
dry years, and tho land is tatter and has 
been less cropped by them. They arc not 
as yet extensively cultivated. Potato** 
are good, except in wet seasons, when they 
aro liable to tho smno fungoid disea.se wo 
Lave in this country. The ravages of tho 
potato bug, or Colorado beetle, were at ono 
time most serious, but it has been found 
that 1 lb. of Paris green mixed with 100 lbs. 
of plaster of Faris, and sown on each aero, 
pei haps twice, is an effectual cure. Some 
who are afraid of tho effect of the poison 
on tho crop have tho leaves hand-picked, 
but this Is a most expensive ojiei.it ion. 
Great care has to be taken not to bruise 
the beetle or allow the juice to get into the 
eye or any tender part, as it is highly irri¬ 
tating and causes swelling. It has been 
noticed that they do not remain in ono 
district more than three years in numbers 
sufficient to cause aim in. Largo quantities 
of potatoes havo been bought this fall for 
shipment to Great Britain. 

TAXES AND SCHOOLS. 

AU taxes, including school rates, are 
levied upon gross value, not upon yearly 
rental, and may be averaged at from 6d. to 
Is. per acre annually. The school system 
is most perfect. First, there are “public 
free schools,” taught by certificated teachers, 
witliin easy range of aU parts of the country, 
tho site in each school district being deter¬ 
mined by the vote of the majority of resi¬ 
dents. 1 had a good opportunity in Tort 
Elgin of seeing the excellent way the work 
is done, under able management In these 
all tho elements of a good education are 
taught Next came the more advanced 
“high schools,” where the sciences and 
! languages arc gone deeper into. And 
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finally, I may mention tho “collegiate in¬ 
stitutions/' which corrositoml with our 
colleges. 

WAOEH—DHINKINO. 

The wages of men nrc not muoh higher 
than in this country. A good man will 
get 15 dollars a month in summer time, 
and 12 dollars in winter—about £83 a 
year, with board. It is a pretty general 
custom that those living under the same 
roof should eat at the same table, and all 
live well. Butcher-meat with potatoes is 
served up three times a day. Men work¬ 
ing prefer salt pork. Drinking docs not 
seem to bo carried to such excess as in 
this country—at least you very rarely see 
anyone the worse for liquor. All accounts 
agree that when a man does givo way to 
it his end is not for distant Tho climate 
seems not at all suited to intemperance, 
and perhaps the quality of the drink has 
also something to do with it. 

IKTKUBST OF MONBT. 

Nothing strikes a stranger in the coun¬ 
try more than the high rate of interest, 
that can he got for money lent on the 
best landed security. In Ontario and 
Quebec the lowest is from 8 to 10 per 
cent.; while in the North-West, at the 
active point of New Settlement, 12 per 
cent, is the least, and I have heard of 20 
per cent. No legitimate business of any 
kind can ever succeed if the capital em¬ 
ployed has to be paid for at these rates— 
a speculative business way, but it i9 as 
likely to fail. I have seen nothing to 
lead me to believe that more than 10 per 
cent, can be made off “ farming proper,” 
unless on a very large scale. A bolding 
may, and usually does, rise in mine as 
the district round becomes peopled; but 
this is land speculation, not farming, and 
goes a great wav to explain how we find 
many of the Ontario farmers in comfort¬ 
able houses and comparatively wealthy 
who began in a back settlement with 
nothing. r 

FENCES. 

The < •suakc-fem.*c ,, is the one first 
adopted in a new country where wood 
abounds. It is made of poles, 12 or 14 
feet long, split out of cedar generally, 
and built in such a fashion, one above 
another, alternating and zig-zag, at angles 
sufficient to make it self-supporting. 
Good cedar in a fence will lost for 50 
or 60 years. Usually two upright stakes 
ire introduced at each joining to give 
strength. It is easily put up, and is only 
used where wood is plentiful and of little 
value. As the country is cleared it is 
gradually replaced by *a “board fence/* 
Board fences are constructed like our 
paliqgs but are usually higher, and in¬ 
stead of spare boards are used. They are 
not found to be suitable along roads or 


railways, as these become filled with 
snow from the shclbr afforded, and in 
coses of this kind lmrbcd, galvanised 
steel-wire fences are adopted, and already 
there are thousands of miles of them along 
some of tho American railroads. The 
last and most approved form is two wires 
twined round ench other, with two little 
pieces of n smaller wire most ingeniously 
twisted into them, and terminating in 
four Bharp spikes about half an inch lung, 
projecting each in a differeut direction 
round the wire, the sets of four about six 
inches apart. This wire would suit splen¬ 
didly for the two top wires of the light 
sheep fences often put up in this country, 
as they would be a perfect guarantee for 
its safety against cuttle. One wire is 
sufficient to turn them, and tho price is 
about 4} pence for 18 feet, John Taylor 
k Brother, 16, St. John’s-street, Montreal, 
are the agents for it. 

no a us. 

AH the heavy carriage of grain and 
goods is done in winter by sleigh, when 
snow covers the ground usually for four 
or five months, and offers an easy means 
of transit. It is fortunate for Canada 
that she has this natural advantage, as 
“bad” is no word to express the condition 
of the roads whenever ram falls. There 
is no attempt at metalling nr making, ex¬ 
cept in a veiy few districts and near 
cities. Road rates arc paid by labour, 
and the syateui works badly. 

SIIKK1'. 

Speaking generally. I may say the 
breeding of sheep in Canada has been a 
failure &9 compared with this country, 
simply through tho want of knowledge 
of their management. You go into a 
butcher's shop and you find nothing but 
beef or pork hanging, while with ur pork 
is seldom seen, and beef only in towns. 
The climate is well suited to sheep, and 
there are men who have suoccodcd with 
them, and made a good tiling of it. Mr. 
James HewcUon, who had a farm of 550 
acre*. 330 acres cleared, at Owen Sound, 
County Bruce, seemed to have been more 
successful than any other I came across. 
The grass iu this district does not burn up 
in summer, and pasture improves with 
lying out. Mr. Hewetson kept a “run¬ 
ning” stock of 350 pure bred Bonier 
Leicester ewes, besides ploughing one- 
third of his cleared land. His sales during 
twelve years never fell under 5 dollars (£11 
per head nil over, and sometimes ss high 
os 7 dollars. Hoggs clipped about 10 lbs, 
and ewes 7 lbs. of unwashed wooL The 
riioep were kept under cover during winter 
in places constructed for them under the 
grain bams, with the most perfect, con¬ 
venient arrangements for feeding with 
chaffed straw, hay, grain, and a few 
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tarn!]).", TLo whole costof wintering may 
be act down at 2 dollars f8s), but tala of 
gourao was supplied by the farm. This 
gentleman, on selling out tlirco years ago 
At 36 dollars (£7 10a.) per aero, with fair 
house, splendid barns, and good fences, 
had for twelve years previously an averago 
of 10 per cent, per annum for capital in¬ 
vested, besides thu expense of living, 
which was not extravagant. This may bo 
token as a fair sample of wbat may be 
done with skill, perseverance, and suffi¬ 
cient capital in on Ontario farm. Sheep 
are subject to no diseases of any conse¬ 
quent. " Fluke in the liver/' otherwise 
called 41 rot/' is unknown. In some dis¬ 
tricts •* grub in the head 1 ' is troublesome. 
This is the larvte of an insect which get 
into the nostrils off the grass when the 
sheep are feeding, and do the damngc 
Bimply through creating on irritation. I 
saw some flocks of sheep with the nostrils 
and half the face covered with coal-tar as 
a preventative. Sheep in good condition 
are subject to a disease often mistaken for 
41 grub" earned by pressure of blood on 
the brain, This lb easily relieved, if taken 
in time, by profuse bleeding at the eyes. 
There is auothcr loss that a fanner has if 
he turns his sheep into an uncleared bush. 
A kind of bur sticks to the wool and mats 
it together, reducing its market value. 
One species of this native herbage at a 
certain season, when dry and hard, fixes 
itself in the wool, and, reaching the Bkin, 
so instates it as the sheep moves that a 
fever is set up of which the animal dies. 
These latter are, however, no drawbacks 
to a man with a fenced farm kept clear 
of w&eda. The best breed of sheep for 
Canada, in my opinion, is the Shropshire 
Down. Then you have a sheep whichhas 
weight enough for the English market, 
and at the same time mutton of good 
quality, well mixed fat and lean; whereas 
in the common breed, a mixture of Cots- 
wolds, Border Leicester, and Merinos, the 
mutton, to be large enough, is too coarse 
and fat for the English taste. Last season 
it cost about 8s. each to bring fat sheep 
from Quebec to Liverpool. 

CATTLE. 

Tho native breeds of cattle in Canada are 
good compared with those of soino of the 
Western States of America. 

The "Maine" bseed has a marked cha¬ 
racter. which can bo easily traced in many 
Canadian stocks. Tho shoulders are liigU 
and sharp, the hack descending backwards 
with a hollow over tho kidneys; head well 
set on, with large elegant horns. Many of 
the steers aro used lor work in place of 
horses. If good, a yoke will cost from 120 
to 200 dollars. They are often of large 
aixe, and make excellent slaves. It is not 
known what was the origin of this breed, 


but it is jtossible tlioro may ho a dash of 
buffale in tho blood. In addition to the 
conformation of tho shoulder, which might 
load any one to suppose so, it is & strauge 
fact that two out of three of the half 
buffaloes which I saw in a park at the lato 
Hon. James Mac Kay’s place near 'Winitiittg, 
werobrindlod brown mid Mack, the mothers 
being nativo cuttle, most probubly imported 
from the Western States, the one black and 
tho other red, and muny of the Maine breed 
are brindled brown nnu black in the same 
way. Theso half-buffaloes take inoro after 
the dam than the siro, and resemblo much 
a .badly bred West Highland bullock, with 
high shoulders, long face, and upright 
horns, set doso nt tho root. There wore 
also eight or nine pure bulTuloos, mostly 
cows, that had been caught young, kept in 
the same park (two miles long by lmlf a 
mile broad). Thuyseemed all quiet, except 
two that had chains to their noses, and 
moved about just like other cattle, with a 
little peculiarity in their gait. They were 
smallor in size than when running wild. 

The little French cow, the same breed 
from which the Channel Islands stock 
came, lias loft her mark, more particularly 
in those districts where milking is wanted; 
the while shorthorn and 14 grades 1 "(crosses of 
the Bhorthom with native cattle) aro more 
sought after whero fattening is wuntud. I 
saw two herds of pure-bred shorthorns at 
Mr. Cochrane’s, Compton, Quebec, and 
Bow Park Farm, Ontario; the latter, now 
fanned by an English company, had much 
the larger of the two. These herds have 
already done much to improve the breed. 
I came across very few “ Herefords," and 
no 41 Polled-Angusos." These two latter 
breeds would suit Canada admirably; the 
beef is of the very best quality, aud lie&vy 
enough for any market. There is no reason 
why oeef should not be as ^ood raised on 
the other side of the Atlantic as on this, 
if a gcod class of animals is fed, and with 
good food. Beef from the bones of an ox 
that hod been the faithful tlnidge of some 
backwood settler for, porhaps, six or eight 
years, cannot be expected to be so fine aa 
that from the loin of one of our tw o-year- 
old heifers: but it is not because it was 
raised in Canada or America that it is 
worse, but because of tho different condi¬ 
tions under which it was produced, and on 
the care which has been expended on tho 
selection of tho progenitors of the animal. 
I am confident it is simply a matter of 
time when Canada and America will pro¬ 
duce beef of as good quality as is now fed 
in England, and at a cost and in quantity 
which trill astonish alike the fanner and 
consumer in this country. T n Colorado 
beef can bo produced at a cost of Id. per 
lb. live weight, but from a breed of animals, 
as also in Montana and somo other of those 
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■Western States, that cannot appear in the 
English market except in tinned meat cans. 
Whero Indian corn is abundant, cattle 
can be mode excellent "fat," and it only 
requires a little improvement In the breed 
to nave tho finest beef at a cost of 2} dollars 
per 100 lbs. live weight, or 2d. per lb. over 
tho doad carcase. This is done bv com¬ 
bining the feeding of pigs and cattle toge¬ 
ther. Indian com is feu to tho cattle, and 
two hogs are ran behind each animal, and 
live entirely on what they pick up from 
the droppings. The improvement on the 
two hogs is calculated to be about equal in 
valuo to tho improvement on each of the 
cattle. This of course depends upon all 
lucking woll; tho feeding of hogs is a very 
risky trade. Cholerafrequentlycomosronud 
and carries off a whole herd, if allowed to 
remain iu the same place after being 
attacked. Perhaps the modo of feoding is 
not the best to prevent the disease. 

HORSES. 

Draught horses throughout Oanada, in¬ 
cluding Manitoba, are of a light build 
compared with what wo are accustomed 
to in this country—more like the style of 
our coaching horses. A cross between 
the Clyde stallion and native mare does 
well, a little more strength is gained, 
while the activity, style, and endurance 
of the dam is retained. Good horses are 
worth about £30. Clyde horses, such as 
we see at our shows, would be quite un- 
suited to Canada. Horses ere entirely 
free of contagious diseases. Some die of 
exposure, and I am surprised many more 
do not, from the careless way they are 
often tied ontside for hours on cold frosty 
days, after being heated. The common 
roadsters of the country ore, a9 a rule, 
faster than those on this side, and are 
remarkably sure-footed. In Manitoba 
many of the horses imparted from Ontario 
die after a gradual pining away. It seems 
to be ooly a small constitutional dis¬ 
arrangement brought about by a change 
of climate and food, and might be easily 
remedied if token in time; two drachms 
of sulphate of iron (green vitriol) very 
finely powdered, the water of crystallisa¬ 
tion having been driven off by heat, given 
once a day in short feed, would in a few 
weeks have the desired effect. 

IfANITOBA— GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Winnipeg,now the capital of Manitoba, 
known of old as Fort Garry, one of the 
Hudson Bay Company's stations, stands 
on the west bank of the Red Uiver at its 
junction with tho Assiniboine. Although 
almost in the centre of the continent of 
North America, the elevation above sea 
level is only 720 feet. The district sur¬ 
rounding is low and incliued to be swampy 
—this difficulty, however, might bo very 
easily overcome by drainage. “Thorough" 


dmlnago would be quite uuneoosiary, as 
it is only surface water that bos to bo 
contended with, which falls in June, and 
would soon disappear if “arterial" mains, 
judiciously laid on, tapped tho country 
in various directions. The Reel River, 
which flows within very steep banks, 
would afford nn outlet with sufficient fall. 
About 60 miles West of Winnlpog the 
land gradually rises and becomes drier, 
and away to the Rocky Mountains, a 
distance of nearly a thousand miles, 
stretches that immense undulating prairie 
now called the North-West Territory. A 
portion of the Great North American 
Desert juts North of tho International 
Boundary Line into this country, but, as 
a rule, tho soil is of good quality. The 
surveyors, now at work on these plains, 
estimate that at this time there are at 
least 300 millions of acres of the veiy 
finest wheat land that requires no pre¬ 
paration whatever before the plough is 
put in, and only waits for An industrious 
population to call forth its fertility. Thia 
region is not entirely destitute of trees, 
although there are large patches swept 
by prairie fires, where nothing like useful 
wood of any kind is allowed to grow. In 
the vicinity of rivers, oaks of considerable 
size are found, while other districts are 
studded with “bluffs" of white poplar, 
useful only for burning. Further North, 
pines come in. Good water can generally 
be got by Binbing wells, or from the 
“creeks;" but there are districts where 
nothing but bad sulphurous or alkali 
waters can be found by sinking any 
practicable distance—these should be 
avoided by settlers, and it is easy to 
find out, by a lit tie study of the surveyors* 
“ field notes,” both the quality and descrip¬ 
tion of the land, its water supply, and 
the amount of timber. The soil is of 
uncommon appearance and qualities, and 
fromitsmcchanical properties andchcmical 
analysis, is admirably suited for the growth 
of all our common agricultural crops. Ac¬ 
cording to analysis by V. Eramerling, 
potash, phosphoric acid,and lime arc in un¬ 
usually large quantities, while the amount 
of nitrogen is extraordinary, being equal 
to over l per cent of ammonia or more 
than is in many of onr manures sold at 
£2 and £3 per ton. It has a black appear¬ 
ance, and may be called a vegetable loam. 
It covers the surface to a depth of from 
6 inches to 2} feet, bnt in some places is 
even so deep as 7 or 8 feet. It has evi¬ 
dently been laid down at the bottom of 
an immense lake, probably of fresh water, 
which would at one time have submerged 
all this immense tract of country. The 
subsoil is of great depth, and I have no 
doubt would prove an excellent soil if it 
were possible to cultivate it. It is a clay 
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marl, eroded from tho underlying creta¬ 
ceous rocks, and is Tory tenacious when 
fillod with moisture, porous enough, how* 
ever, to allow water iu moderate quantities 
to percolate freely. 

SURVEY OF LAND. 

Manitoba is surveyed into 44 Townships 1 * 
of six miles square, and thoflo again into 
30 11 sections ” of a square mile each. A 
mound is thrown up at each comer, and a 
stake left, with markings showing its 
exact position. Tire Townships are num¬ 
bered north, from the first Burvcy base¬ 
line, which is also the boundary with the 
United States, on the 49th degreo of north 
latitude. The first principal meridian 
line, which has been fixed, cuts a point 
about lo miles west of Winnipeg, and is | 
taken as tho startiug point for the second 
measurement necessary to determine a 
location, and the 41 ranges ** numbered cast 
and west from it. The 11 sections" are 
numbered beginning at tho south-east 
corner of the Township, running west, 
and then cost, when you como to the 
second row, which lies north of the first, 
and so on alternately throughout. It is 
thus on easy matter with the number of 
the Township, range, cast or west, and 
section, to find any part which has been 
surveyed, either on a map or on the 
ground. The Government propose to 
construct a line of railway, the 44 Canada 
Pacific,** which will extend, when com¬ 
pleted, from Ottawa, the capital, right 
through the entire Continent to British 
Columbia. It passes south of Lake Mani¬ 
toba, running due east and we6t, but 
bending slightly north after entering the 
North-West Territory. The land is further 
divided into five belts, running parallel 
with the pro]K>scd railway on either side, 
and arc styled (beginning at the line) 
Belts ABODE, and arc 5, 15, 20, 
aud 60 miles broad respectively. Two 
sections of every Township, the 8th and 
26th, belong to the Hudson Bay Company, 
allowed them, as part recomixmse for 
giving up their right to a monopoly of tho 
whole of this North-West countryforhunt- 
ing piKposes, held in virtue of a charter 
granted by the British Government some 
hundreds of years ago. Numbers 11 and 
29 are 44 Scli&ol Sections,** set aside to be 
sold to defray school expenses. Of the 
other sections in each Township the odd- 
numbered half is sold to anyone—the 
money got being applied to the “building** 
of the Canada-Pacific Bailway. The price 
iB fixed by Act of Parliament, $5 for belt 
A, and $1 less for each belt as you go 
back from the railway. One-tenth is pay¬ 
able every year for ten years, also interest 
At the rate of 6 per cent, on the part un¬ 
paid. The even-numbered sections are 
given by Government, in 44 homesteads *’ 


of ICO acres, to aotual settlers, free, or for 
tho nominal sum of $10, with right to 
secure another 160 acres, called a 41 pro* 
emption." In bolt A, B, or O, tho price of 
the latter is $2) per acre, belt D $2, and 
belt E $1. No payment i« a-kod till tho 
end of three years, then four-tentlis and 
tho interest on tho remaining six-tenths is 
due, one-tenth with interest yearly being 
paid for tho following six years. Thcvo 
can thus bo two settlers on each section of 
tho homestead and pre-emption land, 
holding 820 acres cacti. The system of 
land registration is most perfect, and very 
simple. Tho expense of the 44 transfer '* of 
laud is next to nothing. 

WHEAT GROWING. 

The advantages for wheat growing which 
Manitoba and the adjoining portions of 
tho great North-West Province have are 
peculiar. Frost may be expected, varying 
with the season, in tho end of October or 
beginning of November—uot, as a rule, 
disappearing until spring—while snow, at 
least in any quantity, is never expected 
till after the new year. This arrangement 
admits of the fro^t penetrating deeply into 
the earth, so much os five, or even seven, 
fe' t. When spring arrives, and when only 
a few inches of the top soil arc thawed 
(in April), tho ploughing of course having 
been done in the previous fall, the seed is 
put in the ground. The heat succeeding 
stimulates the growth of the young plant, 
and at the same time thaws a portion of 
the frost-bound earth underneath, forming 
the fountaiu of a steady supply of mois¬ 
ture, ascending by capillaiy attraction. 
The crop is thus kept in a healthy and 
improving condition until the periodical 
wet season sets in, in Juno—then there is 
no lack of water for roan, beast, or vege- 
tation. The country, where low-lying, is 
deluged, and the roads become almost im¬ 
passable. It is then that the llid River 
mud holds sway and imprint* its memory 
on the minds of all those unlucky enough 
to be bound to try their fi.tunc on its 
treacherous surface, brill it is surprising 
to find that spring is the season often re¬ 
commended for immigration, the time 
above all others which one who has the 
least regard for comfort would avoid. An 
average settler, I mean a man who had to 
travel the average distance of a settler, in 
these prairie binds, as yet in a sense with¬ 
out railways, could not reach his new 
home, and have a hon«o ready, iu time to 
withstand the rains which coine withont 
fail at this scn*on. 

WORK OH THE PRAllUE—6FKIXO 
PLOUGHING. 

It is in June aud July that the prairie 
turf should be broken for the first time, 
when the rains have softened the earth 
landfilled the strong roots of grass with 
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up, allowing of the easy passage of the 
plough. This operation, called “skin¬ 
ning,” is done with the light Canadian 
plough, constructed of wood with iron on 
the surfaces liable to wear, or by the 
“ bulky ” plough, on whirli the man in 
charge rides and simply drives the horses. 
This latter requires, of course, more skill 
and less manual labour than the first, and 
is gradually being adopted. - About two 
inches is the proper depth for the first 1 
furrow; the grass roots seem then to be 
cut at a part which kills the plant, and 
the sods rot and fall to pieces. - The fur¬ 
row is usually from 12 to 15 inches wide, 
and a man with a team of active horses, 
and the ordinary plough, will turn over 
more than two acres a day. Oxen will 
not plough quite so much as horses, but 
very nearly ; everything taken into eon* 
sideration, they are bettersuitedtopraine 
work. They cost leas to buy and les9 to 
feed, not requiring oats, and arc hardier, 
and for a heavy pull or bad roads arc 
much steadier and truer. The land be¬ 
comes too dty andhard to admit of 
plougliiug in summer. 

HAY MAKING. 

Securing the “prairie hay* 1 is the next 
extensive operation. This is made from 
the various grasses natural to and pecu¬ 
liar to the prairie, and is coarse and 
strong, generally got from damp places 
- left so by the want of roll of the land or 
where water has been retained by an arti¬ 
ficial dam. Two to three tons per acre 
are often got, and the season being 
usually fine, hay-making is an easy mat¬ 
ter. It is cut by mowing machines, the 
same that we see sent over to this 
country, and only requires to lie one day 
before being put together. It is then 
raked and drawn into heaps by horses, 
and little work is necessary in building, 
as no min need be feared after this 
season, only perhaps an occasional thun¬ 
dershower. A man and a boy, with the 
necessary horses, can secure in this way 
100 tons of hay in the season before har¬ 
vest is ready—(the decimal system of 
weights and measures being adopted in 
Canada, 1 cwt. is only 100 lbs., and a ton 
20 of these.) To let hay-winning by con¬ 
tract, costs from $1 to $1*25 per ton, 
HARVEST. 

I saw a sample of wheat which had 
been .sown on 25th May and harvested 
on 26th Angnst, 1879. But this is 
an unusually short time—the seed should 
be iu the ground, if possible, in April, 
and harvest becomes general in Septem¬ 
ber. The number of hands employed at 
one reaper is not more than half the usual 
number considered sufficient in this 
country. The sclf-bindera, much impro¬ 
ved of late years, are highly appreciated 


I on acoount of the immense saving of 
I hand labour—this is what Canadians and 
Americans alike have au eye to, and is 
the fruitful source of the many mechani¬ 
cal inventions which we, in due course, 
adopt and appreciate, 

FALL PLOUGHING. 

Immediately on the harvest being 
Bccurcd. no time should be lost in plough¬ 
ing the land and preparing for next year's 
crop—the land that was broken in June 
and July is now “ba»'k set,” viz., the 
furrow turned back into its original 
position, bnt taken deeper than before, 
this time 5 inches in place of 2 inches, 
and left for the action of the winter’s 
frost, which sets in often before the 
farmer has all he could hnvc wished done, 
even although he lose no time. Many 
farmers, Tegardless of the ruinous con¬ 
sequences, leave their ploughing, and 
thrash out their grain immediately after 
harvest, and find themselves when frost 
sets in with little or nothing to do. It i9 
clear that when only two months are 
suitable for ploughing in spring, and 
often less than hat in the fall, it must be 
a loss to do work in these seasons that 
could stand over to another time. The 
cost of skinning and back-setting, when 
let by contract, is about $5 per acre. I 
saw in the direction of Rock Lake wheat 
that had been grown to the amount of 40 
bushels to the acre on the first brake of 
two inches deep. The land could not be 
conveniently turned over in June, and 
the skinning was done in the fall. All 
that is necessary to secure the crop after 
this is rain in time. Should the wet 
season como late, then a cron put in thn8 
is a failure; however, it is well to *7; 
the expense of sowing is not great. 

SOWING AND SEED. 

This operation is done by the broad¬ 
casting machine, which will sow 12 to 15. 
acre* per day; and only 11 bushels wheat, 
or 1} oats arc necessary per acre. The 
species usually grown is a small, hard 
variety of the common wheat, and the 
quality such that it commands the highest 
price for manufacture into fino white 
flour. No statistical return of the extent 
of land under wheat, or amount grown 
per acre, lias yet liccn got. I have seen 
it averaged at 20 bushels per acre, while 
on fields properly prepared, with land of 
good quality, over 40 bushels is no unusual 
quantity; and oats up to 90 and 100 
bushels. The standard for wheat is 601bs. 
and oats 34 lbs. per bushel. Oats do not 
fill so well in any part of Canada as in 
our own country—the heat seems to be 
too great just at the time the car is filling, 
rushing on the ripening before time has 
been allowed for the perfecting of the 
head. 
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NATURE 07 TUB WHEAT PLANT. 
With whcnt it is different. This plant 
requires a certain amount of sun light and 
heat, and if it can get this crowded into 
a short space of time by having a long day 
with a hot sun, so much the better/ 
Meteorologists have shown, principally 
from this fact, that •* in the zone or belt 
which supplies the necessary conditions 
for the growth of wheat, the part best 
suited for the perfect growth of the crop 
is ns northern dmits." In this, as well 
as in the almost uncqnalled soil, quan¬ 
titatively, mechanically, and analytically 
do we find the reason why the finger of 
the future points to these 300 millions of 
fertile acres contained within the great 
Canadian North-West as the field which 
is to supply the world with bread. 

ENEMIES OF WHEAT. 

Here the worst enemy of wheat is the 
grasshopper or locust, which is described 
as defending in clouds of countless 
millions upon a district, and devouring 
every green thing. Within no distant 
date, Manitoba has been thrice visited by 
this pcsf, some years elapsing between 
each visitation. As the country becomes 
settled up, and a wider extent under 
cultivation, the destruction becomes not 
so wholesale; and many intelligcntsettlers 
aie confident they will disappear in 
presence of the white man, as do the red 
Indian and buffalo. The wheat crop 
after harvest, in common with all other 
property on a farm, is liable to be des¬ 
troy ed by prairie files. These get lighted, 
usually by carelessness, in the fall, after ! 
frost has withered the grass, and will burn j 
quietly enough if no wind blows, but with j 
wind, which is quite common at the | 
season, will burst into flames of enormous 
dimensions, and sweep everything before 
them for hundred* of miles, travelling 
often at a speed of from 20 to 30 miles an 
hour. A man may effectually guard his 
whole property by ploughing round it a 
couple of ridges 30 or 40 yards apart, and 
burning the grass between, when the wind 
is down. Through neglect of this little 
precaution over 40 families were burnt out 
of everything along the Red River, south 
of Winnipeg last year. tl Smut ” is known, 
but can be prevented by steeping the seed 
as in England. In Ontario I heard of a 
“rust,'* so far as I could learn,peculiar to 
tliis province—not general nor yearly but 
due to an exceptional state of some 
seasons. The condition of matters is 
brought alxmt by an unnatural second 
growth corresponding to that we have 
sometimes among potatoes ju^t when the 
ear is in the milk. Too much juice rushes 
up, and exudes near the top of the stalk, 
where the straw splits. The sap exposed 
immediately becomes the prey of fungi,and 


the crop is then an entire failure. Prairie 
land, when first broken, is entirely free 
from weeds, but from the dirty samples of 
grain I have seen, it U evident sufficient 
care has not been taken in selecting clean 
seed. 

FUEL. 

During frost all cutting and hauling of 
timber, to build houses or make firewood, 
is done while the weather is calm. If 
wind blows with the temperature below 
0° F., all agree it is safer to remain at 
home. In addition to timber, prairie hay 
is now used for fuel—quite recently a 
stove has been constructed for burning it, 
mode up in tight bundles; also, within a 
few month*, coal has been found on the 
Souris River, close to the surface. It 
was known to exist in the Saskatchewan 
valley, farther north, before, and it is 
estimated there is as much coal in these 
districts a* there is in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

EMIGRANTS. 

Then as to the class of men who should 
go out to Her Majesty's North American 
possessions. I should say, in the first 
place, if a man is getting on at home, and 
secs his way to continue to improve hia 
fortune, let him remain where he is 11 and 
let well alonebut if he cannot 
succeed, and is again starting, as it were, 
at the foot of the ladder, by all means go, 
if he makes up his mind to rough it, and 
is possessed of energy and perseverance, 
and is not lazy or drunken; all these 
qualities are positively necessary for ono 
going to a new country. A shiftless indi¬ 
vidual is of no u*e, and a lazy man is not 
a bit better, for whatever style of farming 
one adopts, be it a homestead of 1G0 acres, 
where all the work is done by the farmer 
himself, or a large wheat farm of some 
thousands of acres, personal presence and 
constant superintendence is necessary to 
insure success, anil to transfer the balance 
from the wrong to the right side of the 
cash-book. A man past the prime of life 
should not think of going, at least foi his 
own comfort—if lie has determined to 
sacrifice himself for the sake of his family 
it is quite a different matter. It is a mis¬ 
take for any one to go and buy a farm, or 
settle himself, without first living a year 
at least in the country, to get into tho 
ways of the people, and gain the necessary 
experience to get along with, in place of 
paying for it as he goes on. It is said 
that bought experience is the best, but 
even bought experience may be too dear. 
There is no opening for clerks or men of 
letters, unless they turn to and hold the 
plough, and it is better for the settler 
himself, more especially after a time, if 
he has been, accustomed in youth to work 
on a farm. Different parts of the country 
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are suited to different classes of settlers. 
A man with a few thousand pounds may 
find a comfortable home in many districts 
of Ontario, and be possessor, if this is 
what he wants, of the property which he 
farms for £6 to £8 or £ 10 per acre. Land 
in Ontario has come down in price one- 
third within a few years, and X don't see 
any reason why it may not yet come down 
farther, now that such a vast extent of fine 
land as in the North-West is becoming 
known to the public. Land must be like 
every other marketable commodity, where 
there is an additional supply, at a lower 
rate, with the same demapd, the price 
must fall towards equalisation. I don't 
mean to say that every man in Ontario, 
who would sell, would take one-third less 
for his land, but I speak of sheriff sales, 
where the property is put up for public 
competition, which is the only true way 
of judging of the value. Of all those 
things, however, a man about to settle in 
Ontario must judge for himself. A limited 
number of men with means might also 
find suitable places, with land at a lower 
rate, in some districts of the Eastern 
Townships. Men buying land in these dis¬ 
tricts, meaning to take life easy, need not 
expect to make fortunes, but with a judi¬ 
cious selection of places would have com¬ 
fortable hooses and a way of living. Those 
who have little money, or no money, must 
made up their minds to have a rough 
time of it for a few years, and will re¬ 
quire to go to the extreme point of New 
Settlement, now in Manitoba and the 
North-West Territory. A man with £200 
2a, in a sense, independent, having enough, 
if he takes up a homestead, until he gets 
tome return from the Ian*!—but a man 
who goes to that country without money 
has a hard struggle—he must first engage 
with some one until he earns a Utile 
money, and while doing so he is also 
gaining in experience. Very much less 
than £200, with great care and a little 
pinching, will keep him going withont 
falling into the bauds of the money¬ 
lenders, who, above all other dangers, he 
has to fear and avoid. 7 have already 
-explaine*! that 12 per cent, is the lowest 
rate at which money can be got, but a 
man of this class has to pay more, as he 
cannot give the bc^t security. The 
Homestead Law secures to him against 
any creditor his hon«e, ICO acres of land, 
and a certain amount of stock; this, 
although it is an advantage to him in 
some ways, is a disadvantage when he 
goes into the money market to borrow. 
For the purpose of giving this class a 
fair start, and money just sufficient for 
their requirements at a rate of interest 
which they might make of their indnstiy, 
I suggested to the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister 


of Agriculture, that it would be an advant¬ 
age to many settlers, aqd consequently to 
t>, country, if the Canadian Government 
Mould raise a loan, at the moderate rate 
their credit would command, and charg¬ 
ing a little for working expenses, lend it 
to bona fide settlers, at say five or six per 
cent., the Government of course holding 
the deeds of the land until the money 
was repaid. Mr. Pope, no doubt aware 
of the difficulties which, I admit, would 
attend the working of a scheme of the 
kind, thought this was better done by 
private enterprise, os by a company in 
England, apd if it were found necessary 
the law could be altered so that the 
borrower might be enabled to grant 
security to a greater extent over his pro¬ 
perty than at present. Unfortunately for 
this arrangement, the people in question 
arc not in a position to act in unison, and 
any company that would form would 
have its own interests before theirs, 
which means the largest return possible 
for the money; and besides, no individual 
security, however good, will command? so 
far away and unknown, a low rate of in¬ 
terest as in England. If any means can be 
adopted, it does not matter what, whereby 
this class of settlers could get the posi¬ 
tively necessasy assistance at a moderate 
rate, And prevent them paying 15 or even 
20 per cent, for what they can only make 
10 per cent, off (the rest being made up 
by the rise iu value of property), it would 
be a great boon to the class of men that 
up to this time has proved the best suited 
to the country. If it had not been for 
those who shouldered the axe, and that 
often a borrowed one, and went alone into 
the forest, many of the most fertile fields 
of Canada would have been at this day a 
howling wilderness ora backwood swamp. 
It is plain that a man with money has a 
great advantage, and the larger holding, if 
he goes in for wheat-growing, the more 
proportionally will lie make. It would 
appear at first, from the system of laying 
ont the land, that large holdings could not 
be got; but this difficulty is easily over¬ 
come. For young men of capital who do 
not care for the drudgery of an arable 
farm, and who would be contented with 
the Red Indians (now quite peaceable 
under Canadian rule) for his neighbours, 
with a call occasionally from her Majesty*! 
Mounted Police, good openings for taking 
up land for cattle-grazing can be had near 
to the Bocky Mountains. The rent pay¬ 
able to Government would be merely 
nominal,.and the lease would entitle the 
bolder to the first refusal to purchase by 
the time it was wanted for settlement; 
There the snows arc not so heavy, ox 
winters severe, that cattle would not 
winter out, owing to the milder climate. 
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duo to its proximity to the Pacific. Sheep 
would do well enough, too, if it were not 
for the wild beasts of prey on the moun¬ 
tains. There is less snow than in Mani¬ 
toba, and even there the depth dues not 
average often more than a foot; nud had 
it not boon for the unfortunate circum¬ 
stance that cattle will not scrape for their 
food if covered up by snow, as horses and 
sheep do, it is quite generally beliered 
that they could winter out. The prairie 
grass, which becomes withered and worth- 
Icss-lookiug with the frost, doe3 not get 
the sap and soluble sails washed out of it 
by rain like grass in tliis country, but 
retains a large proportion of its nourishing 
properties, as hay docs. This explains 
why the native Indian ponies, turned out 
in the fall, and never seen all winter, come 
back in spring fat. 

TEMPERATURE. 

It is thought that Manitoba and the 
North-Wcjst, being so far north, must be 
cold ; but if you look at a chart, showing 
the distribution of temperature on the 
earth's surface, you will find that in this 
district of countiy the Isothermal lines 
run very far north, while those lines 
marking the mean summer temperature 
go much higher. 

WHEAT FROM MANITOBA. 

Within three years, when that branch 
of the Canada Pacific Bailway is finished 
which runs to Fort William, on Lake 
Superior, from Winnipeg, wheat can be 
grown in Manitoba and scut to Liverpool 
at a net cost of 26s. per quarterns. 3d. 
per bushel. This at first looks a startling 
statement to the British farmer, who is 
aware that wheat cannot be grown in 
England at muchless than 60s. perquarter 
at the present rate of rents, labour, and 
manure bills, all equally important factors 
in his calculations, especially when he 
considers the amount of land ready to bo 
cultivated, and the large average yield of 
40 bushels per acre, which is expected if 
fall wheat proves a success. (I have here 
a sample of spring wheat gr o w n for 
thirteen consecutive years on the Bamc 
ground without manure, and the crop 
averaged 30 bushels per acre.) He should 
bear in mind that a considerable time 
must elapse before settlers find their way 
in sufficient numbers to grow wheat in 
quantity to affect the English market 
after supplying home demand for seed 
ana consumption iu the new cities which 
will spring up. From this cause, the 
change in the price of wheat will not be 
sudden but gradual—ten years must 
elapse and it may be twenty before we feel 
it. Last year, iu the Dufferin district, 
there were about 400,000 acres tak^a up 
by settlers, and this was the largest ex¬ 
tent taken up in one place ; but suppos¬ 


ing that three millions of acres were 
allotted altogether, in one ycaT, it would 
take 100 years to settle up the North-West 
at the same rate. Until the Canada- 
Pacific ltailuay is completed through to 
Ottawa, one thing that will add to the 
above quoted price of the larger bulk of 
wheat grown is the storage fee and in¬ 
terest on capital in rested in the storing 
over winter., I have already explained 
the bad consequences of farmers losing 
the time for ploughing by threshing be¬ 
fore frosts sets in, and after this time 
nothing can be shipped by Hudson's Bay 
till spring, and not much by Lake 
Superior, so that the greater part of the 
crop of oue year must lie over until after 
the breaking up of the ice iu the one suc¬ 
ceeding. Much is said about this pro¬ 
posed route by Hudson's Bay, but I am 
afraid it is not much to be depended 
upon; it can only be open four month* 
in the year. 

RECIPROCITY l'. FREE TRADE. 

The people of Canada, haring at last 
found out that a system of une-rided free 
trade is a delusion and a snare, put in a 
Government pledged to adopt what is 
called the “national policy," which is 
simply this: they want free trade on 
equal" terms, but if other countries will 
not grant it, they must put on a tariff. 
England and America are the countries 
that trade most largely with Canada, and 
the American tariff demands that some- 
tiling must be done. It would be im¬ 
possible to give England free trade, and 
put a duty on American goods, while her 
ports were open to these same goods fre^ 
consequently a tariff has to be adopted all 
round. Should England adopt a policy 
of “ reciprocity,” which she will have to 
do sooner or later, and the sooner the 
better for herself, she would at once get 
free trade with Cauada. So anxious are 
the Canadian Government that there 
should be no difficulty or delay about this, 
they have it arranged that an Order in 
Council is sufficient to grant it. It would 
never do for England to go back to 
“protection" for protection's sake, but 
the time is not far distant when she will 
have to employ protection, as it is called, as 
the power whereby to bring about a general 
free trade, which we all so much long for. 
The one-sided plan has got a fair trial, and 
so far as we are concerned, powerful as we 
arc, has miserably failed. Our oppon¬ 
ents, the Americans who to«*k the other 
way of it, were the la*t to Miccmnb when 
bad times came, and are now the fir^t to 
take the lead on the advent of bitter 
things. Upwards of 40 million pounds 
worth of manufactured goods aie imported 
info Great Britain m a year, and m «*pite 
of the reduced prlcu thiu-igh depr —\-n 
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<rf trade, the increase bos been oxer 20 and starting factories, as Messrs. J. and P. 
per cent within the last ten years. These Coates, thread manufacturers, and many 
must consist either of luxuries or goods more were forced to do, employing Atneri- 
which couia be manufactured at home, can workmen, we should have the work 
Suppose naif the value due to the work done in this country, with our own subjects 
expended, and that our workmen had done now in a state of starvation. The glory of 
it the country would have been 20 millions Britain has been in her manufacturing in- 
richer in one year, and thousands of dustnes, but if 6he drifts into being a 
families that are this day starving would consuming centre, as her present coramer- 
havc had abundance. We must have grain cial policy encourages her to do, in place of 
stuffs free, but Great Britain should a manufacturing and supplying one, her 
impose a heavy duty upon manufactured day is done. Britain having free trade 
goods and live cattle, flora eveiy country with her colonics, and doing by others in 
that will not give us free trade, then she this matter as they do by her, would yet 
would be in a position to say to our neigh- I lead the world, but it is questionable how 
hours of the United States—and it is they j long she may hold the fir-t place by fol- 
who so obligingly manufacture most for lowing her present plan, 

us—“ As soon as you give us free trade we j - 

shall return the compliment. 1 ' Hie move- | At the close a cordial vote of tlianks 
ments already made with regard to Canada • was accorded Mr. Wallace for hi? highly in¬ 
show how soon they would come round to teres ting report, and a similar compliment 
our way of thinking; then in place of our - having been paid to the Chairman for 
own manufacturers going over to America 1 presiding, the proceedings terminated. 


REPORT OF MR. WELSH, THE DELEGATE FROM ESKDALE. 


Ox the 20th of January a large meeting 
of farmers and others was held in the 
Lymiecleuch School. Cannnbic, to hear 
the report of the district Delegate to 
Canada (Mr. Welsh, Gorrcuberry). On 
the motion of Mr. Whitelaw, Dr. Snod¬ 
grass was voted to the chair. Dr. Snod¬ 
grass, in introducing Mr. Welsh, said 
they were all glad to welcome hint hack 
again, and to see that be had escaped not 
only the dangers of a voyage across the 
Atlantic, but that he had not been de¬ 
voured by land sharks nor fallen a victim 
to the scalping knife of the Red Indian. 

Ur. Welsh then said—When at a 
meeting held in this place on the 18th 
September lost, you, by invitation of 
the Canadian Government, appointed me 
ns your Delegate to visit Canada and 
report upon it as a field for intending 
agricultural emigrants, you not only con¬ 
ferred on me a high honour, but imposed 
on me a not unpleasant task. My com- 
panton and I were treated with much 
kindness and courtesy by the Hon. Mr. 
Pope, and all the Agents acting by his 
instructions, nnd every facility was 
afforded us for getting information. 
Even our request to be Bent to Manitoba 
that wc might be able to tell you some¬ 
thing from our own observation about the 
great Canadian North-WestTerritory, was, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the sea¬ 
son, at once granted. By others also, in 
many of the places we visited, Members 
of the late Government, Senators, Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, and private citizens, 
we were treated with a kindness we can 
never forget. 

On reaching Carlisle I met, and after¬ 
wards accompanied, Mr. Wallace, of 
TwigJees, a young man of great ability, 
appointed by the Thornhill District. 
After a rather stormy passage, we reached 
Quebec on the night of 6th October, and 
proceeded by tail to Richmond, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Pennoyer, Government 
Agent. Guided by hfm we drove through 
several Townships in the Counties of Rich¬ 
mond, Shefford, Sherbrooke, Compton, 
and Brtme—the three first in the centre 
of the Eastern Townships, the other two 
adjoining them on the South and East, 
and also extending to the United States 
Border. These Eastern Townships are 
part of the Province of Quebec, lying to 
the Sooth cf the River St. Lawrence, and 
were originally settled by United Empire 


Loyalists, who left the United States at 
the time of their separation from Great 
Britain. Their descendants, together 
with large numbers of immigrants from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, form 
the majority of the present population. 
In certain districts there arc many French 
Canadian settlers, but the English lan¬ 
guage greatly predominates, and in the 
part9 we visited no other is in use. 

The Committee appointed at the Sep¬ 
tember meeting here instructed Captain 
Dudgeon to draw up a list of questions or 
suggestions for my guidance. I shall take 
up your time by endeavouring to give the 
information sought—first, as regards the 
Easti’ni Townships: next, with reference 
to Ontario; and afterwards give a short 
description of what wc saw in Manitoba. 
And if the information given conics far 
short of your expectations, as I much fear 
it will, I n*k you to consider that, because 
of the lateness of the season, and the 
great distances we travelled over, our time 
before winter set in, was very limited. 
With your permission I shall read the 
questions, and then attempt to answer 
them in their order. 

1. The price of land—from whom it is to 
be purchased, Government or latcowners T 

2. Estimated amount of produce ac¬ 
cording to price of land— t.g., what would 
land, say at £10 per acre, be expected to 
cany and produce 7 

3. General quality of soil. 

4. Size of farm and general accom¬ 
modation. 

6. Breed and quality of stock. 

6. Kind and quality of crops. 

7. Market value of stock and crops. 

8. Rotation of crops, if any. 

9. Methods of cultivating the various 
crops. 

10. General management of stock in 
summer and winter. 

11. Facility of market. 

12. Expense of transit and conveyance. 

13. Use of horse and ox labour. 

14. Machinery and implements used. 

16. Method of sale—cash or barter 

16. Use of artificial manures. 

17. Drainage. 

18. Water supply. 

19. Fencing and roads. 

20. Modes of conveyance. 

21. Supply of farm labourers, harvesters, 
and domestic servants; cottage accom¬ 
modation and wages. 
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22. Rates and taxes. 

23. Varieties and quantity of -wood; 
management and disposal of wood. 

24. Cost of living. 

25. General opinion of Canadians on 
Free Trade r. Protection; probabilities of 
continuance of Protection. 

26. Opinion of Canadians as to supply 
of Canadian cattle for English markets. 

27. General idea of Government, police 
and law courts, school and church accom¬ 
modation. 

28. Probabilities of success attteuding 
Emigration to the Far West direct. 

THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS. 

1. In the districts we visited there are 
no lands in the hands of Government. 
The wild or forest lands hare been bought 
by the Briti eh American Land Company, or 
private speculators, and arc sold by them 
at 4 dollars per acre. Improved farms 
can be bought from the owners, who are 
also generally the occupiers. Very large 
numbers are desirous to sell. The price 
runs from £4 to £6 per acre, with build¬ 
ings, £10 per acre is quite an exceptional 
price, and will buy the very pick of the 
land, close to a town with all advantages. 

2. This being chiefly a grazing district, 
hay is the principal crop, one acre 
yielding from one up to three tons. 
From two to two-and-a-half acres are 
required to graze a two-year-old steer, 
and up to three to fatten* one. On the 
best land less will suffice. There were 
only small patches of swedes and other 
roots, which were of fair average quality. 
One twenty-acre lot of swedes in Compton 
was first-rate. Potatoes are said to yield 
up to 300 bushels per acre, and arc of 
good quality. All vegetables were very 
good. Oats yield a large number of 
bushels per acre, from 40 to 50, and in one 
instance up to 80, but are not well filled, 
aad light, I suppose from the climate being 
too forcing. I beard of oats up to 40 lbs. 
per bushel, but saw none over 34 lbs., the 
legal weight of a bushel. 

3. In the bottoms, and on the river 
aides, there is deep alluvial soil, while on 
the ridges it is generally a rich friable 
loam, with many boulders interspersed. 
The glacial current which deposited these 
lias been in the direction of from North- 
East to South-West, the rocks being 
striated in that direction. Where boulders 
are numerous the soil is always good. On 
sandy soil (and there arc portions sandy) 
there are no boulders. The decay of so 
much vegetable matter from the dense 
forest covering it must have greatly en¬ 
riched the soil. 

4. Farms run from 100 to 500 acres. 
There is generally a good-sized comfort¬ 
able frame dwelling-house, with one or 
mow large-sized bams to hold hay and 


all other crops; also having necommoaa- 
tion for horses and cattle. There arc no 
cottage** for married servant*. 

5«Mi!ch cow*, of mixed Ayrshire and 
Alderney breed, are the miM nunu'ro'i* 
stock, and though generally small, socm 
to be good milkers, and gite rich milk. 
Young cattle are scarce, and not usually 
of a good sort for feeding. Smie Mock* 
have been much improved by «roMiui* 
with shorthorn. In Compton we saw a first- 
rate shorthorn stock at the Hon. Ur. Cools 
rone’s. The offspring of one cow, nine m 
number, realized £26,000. two vt them 
bringing over four thousand guineas each. 
Mr. Cochrane has also a number of well- 
bred Ayreshircs for milking. There are 
few hog-*, and also few sheep, and these of 
a mixed breed. There arc a good many 
horses reared, these are light in the bone, 
hardy, and make excellent harness horses, 

6. Besides oats mentioned above, wheat 
of excellent quality is grown—in some 
districts to a considerable extent—and 
yield beat on new land. I heard of 30 
bushels per acre (62 lbs.) grown amongst 
stumps. Also buckwheat and Indian corn, 
the last being most profitably grown in 
the southern districts. Pumpkins, s 
huge orange - shaped vegetable, aw 
grown amongst Indian corn. They 
are very nutritious, but do not keep 
after Martinmas. Tomatoes and grapes 
also ripen in the open air. Apples of 
splendid quality are universally grown, 
and bring a good deal of money. Pears 
and small fruit are also largely grown. 

7. There were no local cattle markets 
held whilst wc were in the Townships, bo 
we were dependent on what we were told. 
Young cattle and cattle for feeding seem 
to bring considerably less than h»lf the 
price they do here. On the other hand, 
fimt-class pedigreed animals for breeding 
purposes bring as large prices as those 
bred in this country. The price of the 
best fat animals is ruled by the 
British market, to which the most of 
them are shipped. An animal, of from 50 
to 60 stones, brings from £7 to £10 less 
than it would if fed and sold here. Butter 
was this year selling from 16 to 18 cents 
per lb. (The cent is the same as our half¬ 
penny.) Five or sixyears ago it was from 25 
to 31 cents. Cheese from 10 to 11 cents. 
It can be made at from 6 to 7, and will 
pay at 8 cents. When made in a factorv 
10 per cent is needed to pay the manu¬ 
facturer. An ordinary cow gives 2800 lbs. 
of milk in a season—3} lb.-, of milk make 
1 lb. of cheese, and 22 lbs. a pound of 
butter. Oats were soiling at 30 to 32 
cent3 per bushel of 34 lb-;., hay at 7 dollars 
a ton, and potatoes at 25 cents per bushel 
of 60 lbs. Last year they r\ere 50 cents. 
Good winter apples were 10s. per barrel. 
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8. Some follow the same rotation of 
ci opping as here, otlicr9 sow two white 
crops, manuring and sowing down with 
the second. In sowing down a peck of 
timothy, 2 lbs. of clover and alsyke, or 
iu&tcad of clover and alsyke, 4 lbs. of 
cuw*gras$ at 10 cents per In, are sown to 
the acre. Two bushels of wheat, 3 of bar¬ 
ley, and 4 of oats are sown per acre. 

10. Cattle arc managed in the someway 
ns here, and do not require to be so long 
house-fed as they do in districts of Scot¬ 
land where “ louping-ill” prevails. Many 
parts of the country seem well adapted 
for sheep, but Tory few are kept. They 
require to be housed in winter, a shed 
open to the south being preferred, and arc 
fed with hay and a few roots, also grain 
if being fattened. A ton of hay is said to 
winter ten sheep, and from 1} to 2 tons a 
two-year-old steer. There is said to be no 
disease amongst sheep or cattle. There 
were few hogs anywhere except at Mr, 
Cochrane's, lie has a number of blade 
Bcrkshircs, which used to sell at large 
prices to breed from. They do not now 
pay much, but take up offal, and are fed 
on boiled applet, potatoes and turnips. A 
number of them are grazed in summer, 
the male along with them. 

11. Fat cattle and sheep are bought 
readily at home for tho British and home 
markets. Good harness horses are bought 
for the United States and British markets. 
The butter made in the Eastern Townships 
is tlic best in Canada, on account of the 
richness of the pasture and good quality 
of the water. For this and also for 
checto there is a good demand for the 
New England States, as well as Montreal 
and the British markets. Cheese factories 
arc numerous, but many of them were 
shut up on account of the low price of 
cheese, if present prices continue no 
doubt work will be resumed. There is 
also a weekly market for produce of all 
kinds in towns and villages, which are 
numerous. 

12. The railway rates for conveyance of 
stock and produce for short distances are 
very high—for instance, from Cookshiie 
to Lennoxville, a distance of 18 miles, 
a cattle car holding about 20 costs 10 
dollars, a car of sheep 8 dollars, a car of 
potatoes holding 400 bushels 14 dollars. 
For long distances rates are much lower. 
Butter can be sent in quantity from 
Waterloo to London, England, at a cost of 
one cent per lb. A barrel of apples from 
the south of the Townships to Montreal 
costs 50 cents thence to London 72 cents. 
Ocean freights are probably higher now 
on account of the large quantities of grain 
being shipped. 

13. In some parts much of the work is 
done by oxen, in others wholly by horses. 


Good work oxen cost from £15 to £18 
per pair. 

14, We saw nothing remarkable in 
agricultural implements. Where the 
fanning ,s backward they are of a ruder 
sort than here. Threshing is principally 
done by travelling machines, some driven 
by the weight of the horses walking on a 
revolving platform. There is a simple 
powerful machine used for lifting boulders. 
It is suspended from a tripod, and wronght 
by a lever and notched wheel, Alan 
another for extracting large stumps and 
roots, which costs about 80 dollars, and is 
said to be veiy powerful. We had not the 
opportunity of seeing implements and 
many other things to advantage, being too 
late to be present at any of tho agricultursl 
shows. 

15, Sales are wholly for cash. 

16, We did not hear of artificial 
manures being used in the Townships. 

17 and 18. Nor is draining much re¬ 
sorted to. When done, it is chiefly 
unbroken stones that arc used. The land 
on the ridges is 'principally dry; yet on 
the whole there is not. so far as we saw, 
any lack of good wholesome water for 
man and beast You do not, certainly, 
in driving through the country, fall in 
with any of the cool, refreshing springy 
or clear gravelly burns, so common in our 
own highly favoured land; yet springs 
there are, if not so numerous, and creeks, 
if more sluggish than our bums. There 
are aLo occasional fine rivers, with 
abundance of water power, which is in 
many places utilised for saw mills, flour 
mills woollen factories, Ac. Where water 
cannot be got from sprint, creek, or river, 
it is always, I believe, to be got by sinking 
for it. 

19. Farms arc sub-divided into fields 
of moderate size, the fencing being 
principally by the rail or snake fence. 
This is often six or seven feet high, *p d 
when made of cedar of the proper a«ie, will 
last fifty years. The only objection to it 
is, the ground it occupies when ploughing. 
There are also occasional good fences made 
of stake and boarding, and some stone 
dykes made of boulders gathered from 
the land. The country is divided into 
sections by roads running parallel to p jych 
other; these are crossed by other roads 
running at right angles to them, at short 
and regular distances. They are, there¬ 
fore, frequently billy, and are not always 
kept in good order. There are occasional 
holes and boulders which it is well to avoid 
when driving fast. Yet, the horses being 
hardy and acti re, fne buggies and waggons 
light and well constructed, and always 
drawn by a pair, teams, notwithstanding 
these obstacles, arc driven at a good pace. 
Bridges are of wood, covered in to protaot 
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them from the weather. At railway 
crossing* there are no gate?, simply a pit 
on each side to prerent hordes and cattle 
from straying along the lino. 

20. On waggons, drawn by a pair of 
spirited horses, or by a yoke or spiritless 
bnt patient, steady-going oxen, farm 
produce of all kinds is conveyed to the 
most convenient market town, or the 
nearest station of the many railways by 
which the Townships arc so well opened 
tip. These are the Grand Trank Railway, 
connecting Quebec and Montreal with 
Richmond, Sherbrooke, Compton, and 
Portland; the Central Vermont, connect¬ 
ing with Montreal and Boston; the South- 
Eastern, the Quebec Central, the St.Francis 
and Megantic International, the St. Law¬ 
rence and Lako Champlain, the Montreal. 
Portland, and Boston, and the Massawippi 
Valley Railway. Other line3 are con¬ 
templated. 

21. There is a fair supply of form 
labourers and harvesters, at wages not 
higher tlian here; in one locality lower, 
v&, £21 a year, with board, for farm 
servants, £3 per month being the us-nnl 
pay for harvekera. Good men, as a lule, 
ao not long remain servants. They save 
money and get into land of their own. 
Men servant* are generally angle, and 
board in the honse. Cottage accommoda¬ 
tion can be got in adjacent villages. We 
saw few il o’ female servant station.” 
They arc paid, I believe, about £1 per 
month. 

22. Rates and taxes in towns ore often 
high, but not in tho country districts, 
being there about three-quarters per cent, 
on value of farm, c.<j. y on a farm worth 
eight thousand dollars, sixty dollars 
would be the amount charged. This 
includes all taxes and rates, and may 
vary a little in different Townships. There 
are no tramps or beggars in these Town- 
■l^ps. Very rarely a few Frcnch-Canadian 
women, driving their own conveyance. 

*23. There is a large extent of land still 
under forest, and a considerable variety 
of wood—amongst others, the cedar, the 
sugar maple, the different kinds of fir, 
viz,the pine, tamarac (larch), spruce, 
&c., the elm, birch, oak, beech, ash, butter¬ 
nut, and the hemlock. The last is there 
only valuable for its bark. Many keep a 
11 sugary** of maples, from the sap of which, 
extracted in spring, sugar, or sometimes 
honey is made by boiling it down, one 
good tree yielding about three pounds of 
augar. Part of cedars are preserved for 
fencing, and hard woods for firing. Large 
quantities of wood are used as fuel by the 
railways. It is piled up in blocks on the 
aide of the lines, and got when wanted. 
Firewood is sold by the cord, t>., 8x4x4 
feet, at about two dollars per cord. There 


being none of the very large lumber here, 
ordinary wood docs not pay for more than 
the cost of cutting And conveyance, anil i* 
frequently burned where it is cut, the 
ashes used os manure, or sold at five cents 
per bushel. The allies of an acre may 
amount to about 100 bushels. 

24. The cost of living, that is of food, 
is considerably less than here, a* may be 
inferred from the prices of the following 
nrticles—beef and mutton (the former 
poor), 2d. and 2|d. per lb.; good vising 
fowls, 7|d. each; potatoes Is. per l»iid«;*!. 
These were the prices in October at weekly 
retail markets. Groceries are dearer 1 han 
here, as also are house rents and clothing. 

The remaining questions will be con* :• 
dered afterwords. 

ONTARIO. 

With reference to Ontario, I mn*t ex¬ 
plain that with the exception of two days, 
whilst we were driving between Belleville 
and Coburg, and other two days we were 
detained in Toronto, the ground was 
more or less covered with snow all the 
time I was there, so that I had to trust 
almost entirely to information got f;om 
reliable people about this, the richest 
Province of Canada. 

1. There is a much wider range in the 
price of land in this Province than in th* 1 
Eastern Township*, and it vai .os greatly 
in different Counties, and in different por¬ 
tions of the same County. Since coming 
home,Mr.Djraond, of Toronto, ha* kindly 
sent me a vciy carefully prepared descrip¬ 
tive listof 26 Counties in the Province, from 
which I shall make quotations, being con¬ 
fident that the statements therein are 
correct. It is satisfactory to find that 
information I have obtained from other 
sources regarding several of these counties 
is corroborated by his paper:—(1) In 
Bliddlescx, North Division, the farthest 
west County giren in this list, the price 
of farm*, with building*, is from £3 to 
£16 per acre. (2) In Oxford, east from 
it, from £8 to £15. (3) In Waterloo, 

north-east from Oxford, from £8 to £20. 
(4) In Wellington, still to the north-eAst, 
from £8 to £16. (5) In Perth, north¬ 

west from Wellington, from £6 to £16; 
and (6) in Huron, north-west from Perth, 
from £6 to £12. These Counties are all 
west from Lake Ontario, and north from 
Lake Erie, but not bordering on either of 
them. (7) Hnldimand borders on Lake 
Eric, and forms part of the Niagara 
peninsula; price of farms, from £4 to 
£10 per acre. Next take (8) Northum¬ 
berland, a county on the north of Lake 
Ontario, some 70 miles cast of Toronto, 
the prices there range from £2 to £12 per 
acre; and another (9) Glengarry, the 
furthest east county in Ontario, near the 
junction of the Rivers Ottawa and St. 
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Lawrence, where the prices ran from £4 
to £8. 

2. Tlie estimated average produce of 
cereals and roots in each of these Counties 
in their order is, in—(l) Fall wheat 20 
bubhei9 per acre, spring wheat 8 bushels 
barley 3d, peas 12, oats S5, potatoes 100, 
tnrnips 300, hay 1} tons i>er acre. (5) 
Fall wheat 18 to 25 bushels per acre, 
spring wheat 10 to 20, bariey 25 to 45, 
oats 40 to 50, peas 25, potatoes 100 to 
150, turnips 500 to 700, hay 1 to 1| 
tons. ( 7) Fall wheat 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre, spring wheat 15 to 25, 
oats' 40 to 50, peas 20 to 25, barley 30 to 
50, potatoes 250 to 300, turnips 500 to 
600, hay 2 to 8 tons per acre. (8) Wheat 
15 bushels per acre, rye 12, oats 25, peas 
15, potatoes 200, com 50, turnips 400, hay 
1 ton per acre. 

3. General quality of the soil in—(1) is 
from heavy clay to sandy loam; (2) rich 
clay loam, in parts mixed with gravel; 
(3) mixed fertile soil; (4) clay loam to 
gravel loam; (5) clay or clay loam ; (C) 
sandy loam; (7) mixture of clay and 
loam, with saud and gravel on Lake Eric 
and the valley of the Grand EiYcr; (8) 
saudy loam with some clay; (9) clay on 
the tints, gravelly loam on the rolling 
land. 

4. Farms are fron 100 to 500 acres. 
There being much more land nnder crop 
than in the Eastern Townships, bams are 
larger, and there is more of other accom¬ 
modation. Many of the dwelling-houses 
are built of brick and some of stone. 

5. Large numbers of cattle are of a 
highly improved breed, many of them 
thorough bred. Amongst others there is 
a Urge herd at Bow Park, near Brantford, 
said to be the most valuable in the world. 
There are numerous other excellent stocks 
of pedigreed animals, as well as good 
crosses for feeding; also, a large number 
of useful dairy cows of the old breed. 
There are very many good harness horses; 
indeed, most of the horses used seem to 
be of that description. Sheep are well 
bred, and become very fat on the grass. 
They are mostly Cotswold, Leicester, or 
Southdown. The number in the Province 
in 1875, the latest returns to be had, were 
—Sheep, 1,044,000 ; cattle, 1,006,000; 
horses. 415,000 ; hogs, 377,000. 

6. Noticed above. 

7. Market values are similar to those in 
Eastern Townships, the price of best fat 
cattle, breadstuff^, &c,, being ruled by 
the British markets. There being more 
factories and other industries, there is a 
better local market for secondary beef 
and mutton. For instance, at the Asylum, 
near London, where 500lbs. of beef are used 
daily, the price contracted for by theyearis 


I 5 dollars 36 cents per 100 Ib?.,ncAt!y 2fd. 
per lb. It i9 estimated that beef docs not 
pay for feeding here under 5 cents, nor 
cheese on good land under 10 cents per 
lb. At one factory in Northumberland 
the cheese had been sold this year at from 
7 to 8 cents, later on it was worth from 
II to 12 cents. 300 lbs. was there con¬ 
sidered the average of a cow. Fruit in 
good seasons adds largely to the farmer’* 
income. W*» called on one farmer in 
Northumberland who has 1,000 apple 
trees. He has gathered 20 bushels from 
one tree, and expects to sell good winter 
apples at 49. per bushel, 

8and9. In some partsno regular rotation 
ofcropsisobservedjnndnoturuipsgrownon 
account of the expense of working them. 
In others two white crops, one green, 
finishing with two white. In many dis¬ 
tricts land docs not lie well in grass, 
sown grasses run out from drought and 
frost; in others it is said to lie well in 
pasture. Fall wheat is largely grown, 
and, as the returns show, yie'ds much more 
than spring sown, ThcrCas nothing special 
in the management of cattle, except tho 
cutting of Indian com gTeen, to feed 
them in winter. Sheep will be noticed 
later on. 

11. The demand for the home market 
is considerable in many part- of the Pro¬ 
vince, and there arc the same foreign 
markets for the best cattle and horses. 
A number of cattle and a good many borses 
have of late years been transported to 
Manitoba. Cheese factories are numerous. 
There are also creameries for the making 
of butter. It is well intersected by rail¬ 
ways, especially in the southern division, 
2,464 miles being in operation in 1878, 
and 448 in course of construction, besides 
Dominion lines, such ns the Grand Trunk. 
The greatest extent of the be*t portion of 
the Province is enclosed in the form of 
a peninsula by Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron, and tlic Georgian Bay. This give* 
an abundance of water communication 
and also has the effect of moderating tho 
heat in summer as well ns iho cold in 
winter, in the land adjacent. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, with its coal fields, touches Lake 
Erie on the South. 

12. The cost of conveyance of grain. l*c., 
varies considerably. Some time ago 
wheat was conveyed from Chicago to 
Liverpool at 9d. per bushel. In the end 
of November last the cost was 39 cents, 
nearly Is. 8d. per bushel. For cattle tho 
ocean freight was from £5 to £6. I am 
not aware that it is increased. Flour by 
the barrel was 5s. to Liverpool. 

13 and 14. In all the best districts work 
is done by horses, and the machinery and 
implements arc of on inqtrovcd sort. 
Farmers have a more comfortable appear- 
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Mice than the general run of them in the 
Eastern Townships. . 

15. Sales are for cash. ; 

16. Thera are large deposits of gypsum 
in the Province, but artificial manures are 
not in general use. 

17. There does not seem to have been 
much drainage, except of swamps; the 
season and state of tne weather made it 
difficult to say where it was needed. 

18. Water was abundant in creeks and 
rivers when we were there, but since the 
country was cleared these, in the dry 
season, ore all much lower, and springs 
that once never failed now do get dry. 
The same amount of rain is supposed to 
fail, but not so regularly, and there arc 
longer droughts. 

19. The snake fence is there also the 
most prevalent. Boads are better kept, 
but at certain seasons very muddy, and 
where the land is rolling in places steep. 

J20. As stated above there is abundant 
railway and water communication. 

21. A good supply of farm labourers is 
kept up by the large immigration of men 
of that class. These arc distributed by 
the agents in the districts where there is 
most demand for them, and do not always 
get better pay than here. In 1878 the 
average of the harvest wages in the 
Ottawa # district was from 10s. to 12s. per 
week. Good menservants average from 
£30 to £36 a year with board, in some 
localities more than this. In general there 
is not cottage accommodation. 

22. Bates and taxes, including fire in- < 
aurance, amount to from onc-half to three- ; 
quarters per cent, on the value of land, j 

23. There are the same varieties of! 
wood os in the Eastern Townsnips; being ; 
in many places not so plentiful, firewood : 
is dearer, running from 2 dollars to 4 
dollars per cord. To show that sheep in 
Ontario give a good return when properly 
managed, I shall give a few extracts from 
notes got from Mr. Wallace. On a farm 
on Owen Sound Biver, County of Bruce, 
consisting of 555 acres, of which 350 were 
cleared, in addition to other stock, 350 
sheep were kept. The land is rolling, 
anil well watered . 1 The buildings were a 
comfortable frame house, a ham 64 feet 
by 100, a sheep shed at the end 30 by 
64, and another sheep house 44 by 96, 
fitted up for wintering 400 sheep (10 or 
12 square feet for each). The sheep were 
fed in winter on half a pound of peas 
daily, with pea straw and hay, also a few 
turnips twice a week. The average return ! 
was horn 5 dollars to 7 dollars each, the 
hogs clipping 10 lbs. and the ewes 7 lbs. | 
unwashed. Thirty cattle, bought in the | 
fall at from £4 to £5 each, were sold in | 
July at about double the money, and j 
were wintered on wheat straw and chaff. I 


with a little hay in April. 100 acres of 
crop were grown, wheat, oats, and peas. 
The average sales were— 

1,700 bushels wheat @ 1 dollar...$1,700 
From 350 sheep, including wool.. 1,700 


Net profit on cattle... 300 

Total..$3,700 

Total expenses, including taxes... 1,800 

Profit each year for 12 years.$1,900 


Two pairs of work horses were kept worth 
150 dollars per pair, and 8 cows for the 
house; also 6 or 7 hogs were fed for ser¬ 
vants who would not have fresh beet 
The land in good heart yielded 30 bushels 
of fall and 20 of spring wheat per acre, 
peas about 40 bushels, and 6 acres of 
turnips grown better than in any place in 
Dumfriesshire. The farm was sold four 
years ago for 24,000 dollars. The whole 
stock brought near to 5,000 dollars. I 
would also like to give Mr. James Laid- 
law's valuation of his farm and statement 
of returns from it. Mr. Laidlaw’s father 
(who is yet olive) went out from near 
Hawick about 1830, when his family were 
mere children, and with a very small 
capital. His four sons have all good 
farms adjoining each other, none of which 
are for sale. Mr. James is M.T.P., and 
was exceedingly kind in giving informa¬ 
tion and assistance. This statement has 
reference to the average of the last five 
years; the preceding would have given a 
better balance. It has also reference to 
good land well farmed. Farm containing 
200 acres, well fenced, with frame bank 
bam (sufficiently large to contain the 
crop in an average year), with stables and 
root cellars beneath, and other necessary 
outbuildings. Stone house one and a half 
storeys in height, kitchen and other neces¬ 
sary outbuildings, a good supply of water, 
and a large orchard. Value of the above 
farm, 14,000 dollars. 


Stock . 

S 

cts, $ eta* 

6 horses . 

@100 

600 

6 cows . 

50 

300 

6 calves . 

9 

54 

6 one-year-old cattle 

18 

108 

6 two-year-old cattle 

30 

180 .< 

6 bought to fatten... 

30 

180 

20 ewes 

6 

120 

2 o lambs ... ... ... 

3 

50 87 50 

1 ram . 


15 

1 breeding sow ... 
Implements, compris¬ 
ing ploughs, har¬ 
rows, waggons, 


25 

buggy, harness,&c. 


800 

Seeds ... ... ... ••• 


100 

2,569* 60 
14,000 

16.5G9 50 
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Crop . 


•eras buihalpermcr*. 

• eta. 

9 eta. 

26 wheat ... 20 ...@ 

1 

600 

20 oats ... 45 ... 

30 

270 

15 peas ... 25 ... 

70 

262 60 

15 barley ... 30 ... 

9 turnips ... 600 ... 

66 

292 50 

1 potatoes... 125 ... 

60 

62 GO 

35 hay at 1) tons ... 

45 pasture 

6 rape. 

15 fallow. 

15 woods. 

10 

r 25 

200 


* 


Snlei . 

I eta. 

600 bushels wheat ® 1 dollar ... 600 
460 „ barley Q 66 cents ... 292 60 

126 it potatoes @ 60 cents.. 62 60 

Oats, pens, turnips, and hay are 
all required on the farm to feed 
and fatten the stock (aa well as 
to furnish us with manure for 
next season) value for these 
. articles must be got from tho 
sales of st ocka andtheir products. 

Return from cows.@ $40 240 

6 two-year-old cattle when 

fat .. 70 420 

Profit on 6 bought in ... 40 240 

$ fat hogs ..»• 15 120 

26 lambs in spring. 6 150 

21 fleeces at 6 lb. per 

head.@30 cents. 31 50 

Product of orchard. 100 


$2,156 60 

Expenses of the Farm . 

$ 

2 men’s wages one year, each 225 doK 450 

1 man, 9 months.150 

Extra help .. . v 60 

1 servant girl for 1 year .100 

Blacksmith's and carpenter’s bills, 
and tear and wear on implements.. 100 
Taxes ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 

910 
$ cts. 

Total income from farm.2,156 50 

Tor$l expenses . 910 


Leaving a profit of . 1,246 60 

Or interest on 16,569 dollars 60 cents, the 
amount of capital invested, at rate 7J per 
cent. 

25. It is the general opinion of 
Canadians that a certain amount of Pro¬ 
tection is necessary as again-t the high 
protective tariff of the United States. 
Many think the present Canadian tariff 
is so hisrh as to prevent imports, and 
lessen the revenue, and that it will soon 
be modified. There are numbers of the 
opin»on that Free Trade between Britain 


and the colonies would be most beneficial! 
and would stimulate emigration to Canada 
in preference to the United States, so long 
as the latter did not reciprocate. 

26. Tho exports of stock from Canada 
to Great Britain have been as follow :— 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Hort; 

1876.. . 352 2767 2607 

1877.. . 298 7412 6826 973 

1878.. .1243 82115 62461 1798 

1879.. . about 90000 100000 


Many more calves are kept this year, and 
in a few years a large increase maybe ex¬ 
pected. In connection with thjp it is 
stated that by the prevention of Westdfn 
States cattle from passing through Canada, 
the loss in traffic to the Grand Trunk 
Railway has been £6000 per week. < 

27. The executive power isftdministcM 
by the representative of the Crown, viz., tbs 
Governor-General, whose Advimro are the 
Government of the day. Parliament 
consists of two Houses—the Upper HonSo 
or Senate, appointed by the Crown for 
life, and the Lower House or House iot 
Commons, elected by the people for ffto 
years. This Dominion Parliament baa 
charge of al Imattersof anational character, 
such as customs, excise, &c. Each Pro* 
vince has also a Provincial Government 
and Parliament of its own whose powers 
are confined to matters of a local character. 
The Members, like those of the Dominion 
Parliament, receive a sessional allowance. 
There is also a municipal system for 
the fixing of County rates and 
taxes. Judges are appointed by the 
Crown for life. Only large towns have a 
police force. In rural districts, which aro 
comparatively free from crime, a few 
County Constables are employed. Unliko 
parts of the United Mates, in these Pro¬ 
vinces 4 Judge Lynch’* has no jurisdiction, 
Schools and chinches arc abundant. 


There is a Public School in each section, 
where a good English cducft+tan is given 
free, teachers being well trained. Next 
the High School, then the Collegiate 
Institute, and last the Univorrity. In the 
two first the chargei* £l pe. .\uaricr. In 
the University the fees arc £2 tor a course 
of three months. There is no Mate Church. 


MANITOBA. 

It is now high time for us to staTt On 
our long jourmy to the West. On Friday, 
24th October, four of us (Messrs. Gordon, 
Wilken, Wallace, and I), met in Sarnia, 
tlie port of departure fi>r Manitoba. We 
had been assured the Ontitrw would not 
sail before Friday, an assurance which was 
fully justified by our being kipt waiting 
till Sabbath morning. The day was fine. 
The passengers, few in nuxnlier, passed 
the time in various ways. 1 «aw one or 
two ladies reading the Bible, another 
sang «• Annie Laurie” and other song* 
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accompanying herself on the piano. The 
weather in the evening became very 
stormy, and continued so for some 
days. Whether there was any connec¬ 
tion between the coarse woathcr and the 
singing of 44 Annie Laurie" I will leave 
to Dr. Begg to determine. If there was, 
it is satisfactory to know the young lady 
did not escape the retribution—she was 
very sick. Tho Ontario though with 
some difficulty, made her way up Lake 
Huron, then up the river Sanlt St. Marie, 
into Lake Superior. We there touched at 
Silver Islet, on the Canadian ride,' where 
aro very rich silver mines owned by a 
Heir York Company, and passed on the 
Michigan side, Hcda copper mines, the 
richest in the world. They yield about 
90,000 tons of ore annually, worth .from 
£60 to £70 a ton. We touched also at 
Xhnnder Bay, the terminus of the Win¬ 
nipeg Bailway, in course of construction. 
Having there landed the aforesaid young 
lady, we had afterwards good weather, 
and reached Duluth on the forenoon of 
Friday, having sailed 860 miles from 
Wyw**- Ihe.remataing 465 miles are by 
railway to Winnipeg, where we arrived at 
8 a.m. on Sabbath morning. We were 
obligingly conveyed in an omnibus to the 
aide of the Red River, which they knew 
to be impassable from the newly-formed 
ios, and declining to pay our shilling each, 
buried back to St Boniface and got into 
alittlehotelkeptbyaFrcnchman. Forthe 
fifty guests the accommodation was 
limited. Two 6lcpt on the billiard table, 
and we were all stowed away somewhere. 
In the morning we crossed the river, some 
160 yards bread, on the ice. Winnipeg, 
which stands just below the junction of 
the Bed and Assiniboine Rivers, had in 
1870 a population of 253. It is now a 
city of 10,000 inhabitants. There are 
many substantial brick buildings, and 
some better shops than any I know in 
Carlisle. On the main street, where all 
the business places are, sites are now very 
costly. The site of one dry goods store 
which five years ago was bought for 100 
dollars, is now said to be worth 10,000 
dollars. Of first-class hotels there are at 
least four. Then*, even in November, 
seemed to be well filled. There is a fair 
supply of public schools in the city, which 
are free, and also several colleges. Of 
churches there are Church of England, 
Presbyterian, aud Methodist, and these 
have numerous stations, and several 
churches throughout the province. 

Manitoba extends about 100 miles from 
north to south, and 120 miles from cast 
to west, and contains about 9,000,000 
acres of land. It is divided by the Red 
River into two parts', two-thirds being on 
the west and one-third on the east of that 


river. There are numerous steamers on 
the two rivers in summer, but these were 
all fast in the ice. For tho puipose of 
seeing about ns, we had, therefore, to 
engage teams. For the first six days one 
or other of the Messrs. Ross, barristers, 
kindly accompanied and showed us the 
country, and for several days supplied us 
with one of the teams. Wo drove one 
day to the west, ouo to tho south-west, 
returning each night; then one dav to the 
south and south-east, returning the next 
day; afterwards oueday to thecast return¬ 
ing the following day more to the north. 
After leaving the Assiniboine, along which 
as on all the rivers, there is a belt of tim¬ 
ber. we reached the flat, treeless prairie, 
which ia very dreary looking to those who 
havo been used to u hill, dale, and riiady 
wood, and sunny plain, and liquid lapse 
of murmuring stream." Here, as every¬ 
where, there is the same deep, rich, black, 
alluvial soil varying from 12 or 18 luekes 
up to 6 or 8 feet deep on the river aides. 
In driving some 18 miles next day across 
the river Salle we found soil of the same 
description resting on sandy loam con¬ 
taining much lime. These lands will be 
in the markefcin another year, being half- 
breed minor reservations, that is home¬ 
stead allotments reserved for children of 
French half-breeds. Mr. Ross says these 
will be sold at from 10s. to 1 6s., up to 20s. 
per acre for a good river lot. Mr. Ross 
buys largely and sells again the first 
opportunity. The lauds at present owned 
by half-breeds all front on the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers, the French half- 
breeds being mostly on the Assiniboine 
and on the Red River south of Winnipeg, 
the Scotch mostly on the same river north 
of Winnipeg. Their lots run from the 
rivers in a narrow strip four miles bock, 
the houses having been kept near each 
other for protection. They are not model 
farmers, and their lands arc gradually 
getting into other hands. Much of the 
country has tnis year been burned by 
prairie fires,numbers of which were always 
in progress, and had a fine appearance 
at night. These are dangerous only when 
there is a high wind. There was one in 
particular which, starting some 250 or 300 
miies south in Minnesota, and driven 
north by a furious wind, swept over a con¬ 
siderable portion of Manitoba ou both 
Bides of the Red River, causing some loss 
of life and much destruction of property. 
The house (a store or stopping place) we 
slept at on the Rat River had been burnt 
down by it just four weeks before, but 
wa3 again ready for the entertainment of 
travellers in a rough way. We after¬ 
wards saw its track far to the west in the 
charred and blackened trunks of trees, 
and heard of serious personal injuries 
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caused by It 80 miles from this. By 
ploughing a few furrows around house 
and hay rich*, and burning the grass 
within when it is calm, people can secure 
their property from theso fires, and few 
neglect dolng'so. 4 
On the cast side of the river there is 
more swampy land, some of it so wet ns 
to bo at present of no use; this is called 
muskeg. On land which, very wet in 
spring, becomes dry in Augiut. excellent 
hay is got. This, cut by a machine, costs 
some 6s. per ton to cut and put up. In 
ordinary yiare there is not much food for 
cattle on the dry prairie,which grows prin¬ 
cipally wlldrose, mspbenr, Ac.; so that 
grass as woll as nay has to be got 
on land too wet for cropping. These 
awomps are easily dried, sometimes by 
t* single open drain, which in the 
deep rich soil soon enlarges into a 
creek. The Bed Biver hero some 60 or 
•€0 yean ago could be crossed on foot, or 
•by felling a tree across it, now it Is nlm- 

S ble for 200 miles above Winnipeg. The 
id, which at a comparatively reoent 
period, bos been all under water, u known 
to bo undergoing a gradual elevation. 
Lake Manitoba, 26 years ago, extended to 
a beach 10 feet higher than the present. 
«On the east coast of Hudson Bay an old 
ship's anchor has been got in the crevice of 
« rock 400feet above the present sea level 
To the cft«t of Winnipeg the land is 
<piite flat, and much of it veiy wet. There 
wofl no difficulty in driving anywhere on 
account of the severity of the frost. Of 
roads there, as elsewhere, there arc none, 
and never can be—simply trails or tracks 
along the prairie, and the le«s used are so 
much the better. The main street of 
Winnipeg and some trails along the river 
near it were the worst roads I saw. They 
were all then at the best. In spring 
xunny of them must be almost impassible 
with a load. Home 22 miles cast of Win¬ 
nipeg a fringe of forest extend* from the 
east. From this neighbouring Ecttlers 
who ha\e wood lots cut and convey it to 
Winnipeg by waggon or «>lcigb, selling it 
theic tor firewood at 0 dollars per cord. 
This is for poplar, the prevailing timber 
in the Province. Oak is a little dearer. 
Hough lura!>cr for building is from 26 
dollars to 30 dollars per 1,000 feet, tip to 
60 dollars and 60 dollars for finest. 
Bricks are about 15 dollar* per 1,000. 
Beef from 12 to 15 corns retail, 8 and 9 
cents, by the carcase; butUr 25 cents, 
wheat 65 to G8 cents per bushel. Ten 
days ago it was 89 cents Hay from 6 to 
7 dollars per ton. Farm ‘•e wants are paid 
15 dollars per month with Wrd. Kew 
land is first ploughed with a furrow 12 to 
14 inches broad and 2 vi**"h*« deep. This 
is backset in piing .1 r k j‘u‘. These 


tiro pUmgUingB when let cost 5 dollars pec 
acre. Tuo Micd is sown ns soon ns die, 
frost is two or tkreo Inches out of 
the ground, and springs immediately. 
After the first crop the ploughing can 
be done at Gs. per acre, and the yield 
being variously estimated at from 20 to 
80 bushels, it is calculated that wheat can 
bo grown and delivered In Liverpool, at 
present rate of freight, at 29s, per quarter 
if the yield Is 30 bushels, and at 34s. 4d. if 
tho yield is only 20 bushels per aero (Hr. 
Wilkon). Wo got samplo of soil on which 
wheat has been grown for fifty years in 
succccsion without manure, hut this Is 
near the river where the alluvial soil is 
deepest. Somo who have tried manure 
on new land say it docs not improve the 
crop, but makes it run more to straw. 
All vegetables grow to an extreme size 
without any trouble, and two crops of 

I wtatocs liave been grown in the season, 
mt no attempt at growing fruit has yet 
succeeded. There is not usually more 
than from 16 to 18 inches of .snow, ami 
the fro*t penetrates 4 or 6 feet into die 
ground. This supplies moisture to the 
roots of the plunts, and, by preserving the 
coil at a lower temperature, is supposed to 
improve the quality of the grain. 

In Manitoba, os in all the North-West 
Territory, there is extreme heat in summer 
and extreme cold in winter. The lines of 
equal summer temperture stretch far into 
the North-West, and at Fort Simpson, 12 
degrees farther north than Winnipeg, the 
mean temperature in July and August is 
only 3 degrees lower. Winuipeg is* 4 9.52 
north. The most of the land in the Peace 
River, from 66 9 to 59 p north, is con¬ 
sidered well adapted for wheat growing, 
the length of day in* summer being a 
great advantage. The frost in winter is 
•very severe all over, the thermometer 
sometimes going down to 40® below zeio. 
The milder winter caused by warm winds 
from the Pacific does not extend more 
than 100 miles cast from the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain*. Notwithstanding the intrnsitj of 
the frost, cold is not felt so much os in a 
moister climate, the dry air acting as a 
non-conductor. On some it has quite an 
exhilarating effect. One gentleman told 
me that in frosty weather he always felt as 
if intoxicated. He is a native of the 
Sister Isle, and no 44 connic Scot*’ should 
count anything on getting such a cheap 
substitute for liis national beverage. 2h» re 
arc occasional snow storm-, failed 
44 blizrards.*’ If any one is 'Wight b;> <-n rt 
of them on the prairie he mtw k. < p him¬ 
self waim as best he can till it Mows 
over. Tie dryness of theatmo-phe:' a! n 
temjvers the h“at in summer. and the 
nbrht* aa -.vd to b_* gn‘tally »nM. 
ILimh r :* mis ar: tot of ui.c“in!L.a 
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occurrence, and „ are very alarming to 
nervous people. Mosquitoes and black 
flics, called, I think, “bulldogs/' are a 
"caution" for two months. Notwith¬ 
standing these disadvantages, all lands 
in the Province available for homesteads 
are taken up, and anyone wishing free 
land must go further west, A free grant 
of 160 acres is given to every male 18 
years old on condition of settlement, 
and the right to another 160 acres adjoin¬ 
ing, called pre-emption land, at a certain 
pnee, two-fifths of which is payable three 
years after entry, and the remainder in 
six equal payments annually, with inte¬ 
rest at the rate of six per cent The price 
of pre-emption land is fixed by its dis¬ 
tance from the projected Canadian Pacific 
Bailway, the country being divided'into 
five belts for a distance of 110 miles on 
each side of it In belts A, B, and C. (6, 
16, and 20 miles) the price is 2£ dollars 
per acre; in D (20 miles) 2 dollars; and 
in E (60 miles) 1 dollar. The country is 
divided into Townships six miles square, 
and these arc sub-divided into sections of 
a square mile each, which are numbered, 
and the even sections allotted for home¬ 
stead and pre-emption. The odd sections 
arc reserved as railway lands and are 
sold at a certain fixed price, viz., from 1 
dollar up to 6 dollars per acre in the five 
belts, payable in ten equal annual instal¬ 
ments, with interest at 6 per cent. In 
each Township two sections belong to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and two are re¬ 
served for educational purposes. As was 
mentioned above, all homestead lands are 
taken up in Manitoba, and all railway 
lands, at least in the cheaper belts, are 
bought up and many of them held by 
speculators. 

The last district we visited was the 
Pembina River, driving 40 miles up the 
Bed River to' Morris, then SO miles west 
to Hock Lake, which is just into the 
North-West Territory. Up the Red 
River and round about Morris the land is 
excellent, farther west there is a good 
deal of swamp. On the flat prairie here 
water is not alwayscasilyfound. At one 
farm after sinking over 100 feet, only 
bitter water was reached. Some twenty- 
five miles west from the Red River we got 
into rolling prairie, and this continued all 
the way to Hock Lake. This fine section 
of country is largely settled by men from 
Ontario. In North and troutli Dufferin 
alone, 900 homesteads were taken up last 
summer. We ci ossed the Pembina Moun¬ 
tain, which is just an elevated plateau, 
from which you drop suddenly into the 
valley of the Pembina River, here about 
1,000 yards broad. On each side rise a 
succession of little rounded knolls, to the 
height of about 200 feet, covered with 


poplar and oak timber or scrub. The 
river Some rs feet broad, is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, for which an enterprising 
Yankee, who had put it np, charged us a 
dollar for the two teams, Showing that 
some such structure is needed, a short 
distance np from the river is the 
grave of a young Scotchman, who 
was drowned a year before, whilst 
crossing on horseback. About Bock Lake, 
8 miles long by 11 broad, the country is 
veiy pretty and well wooded. In return¬ 
ing to Emerson we were one night at 
Crystal City And another at Mountain 
City. There are not, or rather were not, 
six houses in them both. There is much 
good oak timber in the neighbourhood of 
the latter, and a broad belt of it along the 
Pembina River, where it crosses into 
Dakota. If prairie fires could bo sup* 

; pressed there would soon be sufficient 
! timber through the Province. As it is, 

| there is some anxiety felt regarding the 
| future supply of wood for fuel Coal is 
said to be found on the Souris River, 150 
miles west from Bock Lake. Since we left, 
a railway from Emerson to that Elver has 
been projected, to be called the Emerson 
and Turtle Mountain Railway. Before 
reaching Emerson we passed through the 
Mennonite Besorve, which extends from 
near the Red Bivcr 42 miles west along 
the United States border, and 18 miles to 
the north. This Pembina Reserve con¬ 
tains seventeen Townships, and another 
reserve for the same people on the 
east of the Bed River contain* 
eight Townships. The lands on the 
the latter are rather wet, and a number of 
the settlers„ c moving across to the Pem¬ 
bina ll^aerve. They arc Quakers from 
Russia, arc a thrifty, industrious people, 
and have good houses, from which they 
seem to exclude all the fresh air in winter. 
They have a number of excellent cattle, 
and, being near t lie river and railway 
sell a large quantity of wheat. 

Emerson is ou the East side of the 
Red River, close to United .States and 
also to the railway; and is, therefore, 
just at the entrance to Manitoba and the 
North-West. It has already a population 
of 1,009. There arc in it many stores, 
and four churches, and two weekly papers 
are published. From its position it is 
certain to rise rapidly. 

In Winnipeg there are three daily and 
five weekly papers, and in Manitoba and 
North-West, there are now one hundred 
and eighteen Post Offices, where a few 
months ago there were sixty-nine. 

You mu-1 Iravc read so much on this sub¬ 
ject lately, that I am painfully aware you 
have heard very little that is new to-night; 
at the *aiuc time, I am conscious of having 
borrowed nothing from anyone without ac- 
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knowledgmenb Of course I Lave given 
you a mere abridgement of notes taken; 
to have gone more into detail might have 
been easier for me, but would have tried 
your patience too much. What further 
information I can give will be willingly 
afforded to any one desiring it From 
information obtained from this and other 
reports, I hope you will be able to form a 
correct opinion of Canada, and to decide 
for yourselves whether you will choose it 
as your future home in case any of you 
should make up your minds to leave this 
country. There is every likelihood that 
the present population of .Canada will, 
ten years hence, be increased by millions. 
Most of you will admit that a large 
number of tenant-farmers can be spared 
from this country, and still leave plenty 
behind; that the first if not the chief 
evil farmers have hod to contend 
with has been over competition; that, 
in fact, their went loea have been 
of their own household. The con¬ 
tinuous increase of population, and the 
fact of their being in our island home 
no new lands to fall back upon, make it 
imperative that the agricultural class 
should be frequently decimated by emi¬ 
gration. At no previous time had these 
considerations greater force than now, 
when a period of over-competition and 
high rents has been followed by several 
seasons so disastrous, and when, m addi¬ 
tion, there has been such a rapid develop¬ 
ment of the almost unlimited resources of 
this very contmcut in the immense and 
ever-increasing importations of agricul¬ 
tural produce of all sorts. If tocn 
emigration be a necessity, the question 
remains, where should fanners go 1 The 
thoughts of everyone must naturally turn 
first to Canada, as being the most acces- 
sible of all the British Colonies; but let 
me give a word of warning, namely : That 
no one with a moderate capital should 
expect to become rapidly wealthy by 
buying land and farming it in Gntario 
or the Eastern Townships. The land is 
better than I expected to see it from Mr. 
Grahamc’sdescription ;the countiy^uite as 
pleasant to live in as he described it; but, 
with the stock many of them have, the re¬ 
turns are small. And yet, I believe, any 
one possessed of a moderate amount of 
skill and industry, and with a capital of 
from £ 1500 to £2000 may select a good spot 
in the Eastern Townships, buy 200 acres of 
land, and do well. The scenery in many 
parts is much like some of our own 
country—not certainly as fine as JJddes- 
dalc, more like Canonbic—and the people 
very like ourselves. I liked the land 
about Compton bevt. Thoienreaho good 
places about Cookshirc; but anyone going 
there would need to carefully select a spot 


for himself, and afterwards get into good 
stock, and moke sheep and cattle ready 
for the British market. In Ontario build¬ 
ings are hotter and more commodious, and 
land is dearer. In any number of places 
you could settle down and be quite as com¬ 
fortable as at home. A larger capital is 
here required; or farms may be rented at 
about 6 per cent, on the purchasing value. 

The interest of money borrowed on 
mortgage is from 8 to 12 per cent, both in 
Quebec and Ontario. In these Provinces 
there has been a period of depression, just 
as there has been in this country. I was 
told that five or six years ago he was a 
very stupid person who could not make 
money there. Now many are desirous to 
sell their laud for various reasons— 
numbers of old people to retire, who cither 
have no family or whose sons have gone 
into business; others to make a better pro¬ 
vision for their families in the North- 
West, and many besides whose land is 
mortgaged, and who, from the high rate 
of interest, find it difficult to meet their 
obligations. Taken as a whole, these pro¬ 
prietor fanners are men of culture and 
intelligence, with whom any one may be 

S leased to associate; and by far the 
trgest number, especially in Ontario, 
are, I believe, in comfortable, if not i 
independent, circumstances. To men of 
character and intelligence all offices are 
open. 

Manitoba also is being settled by a clas9 
of superior men. Numbers of those we 
saw are from Ontario, and th*y ranke 
excellent pioneers. In Winnipeg the 
socictv is quite equal to that in any of 
our Scotti«n citic*. 

In Manitoba abundance of land can be 
purenased at irom 8s. to 20->. per acre, 
accoiding to locality, fur 'alioru dry the 
quality w almost universally good. The 
great matter is to have a supply of water 
and wood, and to be near river or railway 
station. It is also necessary to have a 
little capital to fall back upon, as Mr* 

Gordon advised in his report, in case of a 
visitation of grasshoppers or an unfavour¬ 
able season. This capital if not needed 
will there bring high interest, from 12 to 
15 per cent., with ample security, that 
is, land which is at its lowest value. 

For large capitalists Manitoba has special 
attractions. They can choose one of three 
modes of investment, or try them all, vis. 

—they can buy land and farm it, or they 
can buy and wait for a rise in value, and 
land judiciously bought ill certainly 
bring double the price in a very few 
years; or they can loan money at high 
rate of interest, the security being per¬ 
fect. Farmers arc better to borrow money 
at even 15 or 20 per cent, than be with¬ 
out cattle, which will, at least, double in 
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value each year, and which at present 
can be kept in summer on unoccupied 
land, at the mere cost of herding, and in 
winter at fifteen shillings a head. A 
man even with no capital, who is with¬ 
out encumbrance, and willing and’able to 
work, may take up a homestead with a 
fair prospect of success. By hiring him¬ 
self to a farmer, or working on railway— 
for which, in November, seven shillings 
a day was paid—he may have part of his 
ground cultivated by contract, until able 
to “ take up house ” himself. But before 
going in this way, a Canadian Govern¬ 
ment agent should be consulted, in case 
•at any time there should be an over sup¬ 
ply of labourers. The North-West is in 
the meantime least adapted for men 
*of small capital, with wife and young 
children. They could, however, occasion¬ 
ally buy from settlers in Manitoba who 
wish to move westwards. With a family 
of grown-up sons it is altogether different; 
they, by taking up adjoining sections, 
can be a great mutual help. Grass¬ 
hoppers did not visit the Province from 
1827 to 18G7. They afterwards ravaged 
it every alternate year till 1875, since 
then it has been exempt from them. I 
have been assured by the Surveyor- 
General that there is a belt of country 
from 150 to 200 miles broad, stretching in 
a direction between west and north-west 
from Manitoba to the Bocky Mountains, 
which is nearly all adapted for settlement, 


being.mostly well supplied with water, 
and timber. 8outh from this there is a 
belt where soil is not so good and the 
rainfall lighter. The same gentleman was 
told by an old Hudson's Bay official, who 
knew every foot of territory, that of all 
others the Peace River was the place he 
would choose for settlement. When the 
line from Thunder Bay to the Red River 
is completed, as it probably will in from 
two to three years, it is stated that wheat 
will be conveyed from Winnipeg to 
Montreal for 10a. per bushel. Until this 
*is completed, and along with other lines 
extended westward, there can be no proper 
outlet for the enormous quantity of grain 
which can be g ro wn here. When proper 
communication is opened up then the 
North-West will participate with the other 
Provinces of Canada in that proximity 
to the' European markets which no 
other British Colony is favoured with. 
Canada has a further advantage in 
adjoining along its immense southern 
boundary that great kindred nation whose 
population is increasing so rapidly. This 
contiguity will, I believe, be felt to be for 
the benefit of both, when there is between 
them a free interchange of all commodities 


Mr. Church, Tower of Park, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Welsh for his 
interesting report, which was seconded by 
Mr. Doughty, Byreburn, and heartily 
accorded. 
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REPORT OF MR. JAMES PALMER, DELEGATE FROM 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mb. James Palmer, who was appointed as a representative of the Somerset- 
shire farmers, Bends a short report from Canada. He Unfortunately took a had cold 
just before leaving this country, and had a severe illness after his arrival in the 
Dominion. This somewhat curtailed Up) operations, and 1ms prevented him makings 
lrithcrto, a more detailed report to his constituents. Tliis is .the more to be regretted 
as, owing to the advanced state of the harvest in the South or England, Wales and 
Ireland, when the invitations were Bent out, many districts which would gladly 
have elected delegates had not time to do so. As it is, however, Mr. Palmer 
has addressed the following interesting letter to Mr. J. W. Down, of Bristol, the 
Agent who obtained liis appointment:— 


London, Ontario, Canada. 

January 1st , 78SO. 
.Mr. John W. Down, Bristol. 

Mr Dear Sir, 

I have great pleasure in writing to 
inform you that I am much pleated with 
Canada, for the prospects are different to 
what they are in England, especially for 
farmers. My sons are delighted with the 
country and the farms. I have purchased 
for them in all 273 acres, in two farms 
situated 7 mil-a from this, near the main 
road towards Exeter. They have a good 
house on earh lot, with orchards, out- 
building**, &c., and 75 acres fenced and 
under cultivation on each lot. The whole 
cost 75 : 0 dollars—lew than I had to pay 
rent for land in two years in Somerset¬ 
shire—that is to say two years rent per 
acre. I can strongly recommend this 
country to my friends and other* who 
intend to emigrate. If a farmer leaving 
England wish a dairy farm or one for stock 
raising, my advice to him is to take a 
good look* at the Eastern Townships, 
Province of Quebec, where he will find 
farm* which may be purchased on very 
reasonable terms, and just what he would 
like, civTftC to nm kets, railway, aud 
shipping If a iriain-prowing farm is 
wanted 1 would prjfrr Ontario, but I ara 
not ceitain, and am inclined to believe 
that a da*ry or st» ck-raising farm would 
prove the best investment. Hundreds 


arc flocking away to Manitoba from these 
old settlements, to enable themselves to 
obtain large tracts of laud, and thus keep 
theirfamiliestogetlier. I believe Manitoba 
and the North-West are better suited for 
Canadian settlers who have been used to 
pioneer life, or to yonng men from 
England, farmers who have a capital of 
say £200 to £500, or men with small 
families. Anian with a large family must 
have a deal to contend with for the first 
two years. Such men I would advise to 
settle in the Province of Quebec, or 
Ontario, and avoid pioneer life. There 
arc any amount of good farms to be 
purchased in either Province. 

Farm labourers do very well here, and 
soon become hr industry, the ouiu rs of 
land. Please send copy of this l-tier to 
xnv fiicnds whose addresses you have,— 
they need not be afraid to come. When 
once cm board one of tae Allan ll*»y:.l Mail 
£tcanr*rs they will be made comfortable 
and on landing will be well treated by the 
Canadian Government Agent s . I took 
a severe cold the night before I left 
England, and have been lai 1 up with 
rheumatic* ever since—an old ' tvmdaint 
of mine. Thu* picvented me fmm return¬ 
ing to England and leportimr to mv 
cun-tituonts as T promised. 
my fatniiy will join me in the ‘■ruing. 

Widring you all well, 

I am. yours rc-pcctfully, 

(Signed) JAMES PALMER. 
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The Oath of Allegiance required by the Constitution of the United 
States haring been referred to in some of the preceding Reports, the 
following information is appended :— 

Canada, being a part of the British Empire, the emigrant from the 
United Kingdom to any of the Provinces or Territories of the Dominion 
of Canada makes no change in his nationality or allegiance by settling 
there. The emigrant to the United States must, on the other hand, 
abjure his own country absolutely and entirely, as will be seen by the 
following oaths, which each immigrant must take in order to become a 
citizen of the United States:— 

Declaration of Intention. 

I, John Suits, do declare on oath, that it is bond fide my intention 
to becomo a citizen of the Unitod States, and to renounce for ever all 
allegiance and fidelity to all and every foreign Prince, Potentate, State 
and Sovereignty whatever, and parficulnrla to C reform, Quern of flje 
UTiiiftb liingbom of Great grifarn anb ^relanb. 

John Smith. 

Sworn in open Court, 

this_ 

Seftimus Jokes, Clerk. 

Oath at the Time of Admission to Citizenship. 

I, JonK Smith, do solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution 
of the United States, and that I'do absolutely and entirely renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign Prince, Potentate, Stato, 
or Sovereignty v hatever; and pnrticutarlu to Victoria, Queen of ljje 
itlmfcb ^iingbom of Great Britain nnb §frrlanb, of fojfoin $ fens fornterlij 
a subjetf. 


Jons Smith. 
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REPORT OF MR. JOHN MAXWELL, OF CARLISLE. 


Oh Monday,’September 8tli, 1879,1 at¬ 
tended a meeting at Castle Douglas, at 
wfich my friend, Mr. James Bigger, was 
unanimously elected as Delegate from 
Kirkcudbrightshire, for the purpose of 
Tinting Canada, and reporting upon its 
suitability as a field for agricultural 
emigrants. Though not one of the 
Government Delegates, I have much 
pleasure in giving you on account of 
what I saw, and of adding my testimony 
to that of others on the resources and 
prospects of the Dominion. 

On his appointment, Mr. Biggar reques¬ 
ted me to accompany him; and though 
the notice was short, os the vessel sailed on 
the Thursday following, I consented: and 
having secured our berths on the steam- 
hip Peruvian, of the Allan Line, wc 
. oiled from Liverpool on September 11th, 
arriving in Quebec, after a most enjoyable 
passage, on Sunday, September 21st. 

On the Friday previous to our arrival 
at Quebec, we sailed along the const of 
Anticosti, and on the Saturday morning 
had fairly entered the St. Lawrence. 
These were beantifal days, a dear sky 
and bright sun overhead, the heat tem¬ 
pered by the flight sea breeze, while the 
waters of the St. Lawrence appeared to 
be alive with seals; and here and there a 
porpoise, and occasionally a whale, ap¬ 
peared above water. The coast of Anti¬ 
costi is bleak enough; and it was a pleasant 
contrast the next morning to find ourselves 
off the south bank of the St. Lawrence, 
covered with the white cottages of the 
fishermen on the shore and the somewhat 
larger dwellings of the squatters further 
back, who have cleared the timber from 
the lands they at present cultivate. All 
was excitement about two o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon as we approached 
Bimouski, where the mails were to be 
sent ashore, with some of the passengers, 
in exchange for the news of what had 
transpired during the eight days we had 
been, as it were, out of the world. By 
this tame we were enjoying the views on 
both banks of the noble river I had 
more than once listened to a description 
of the beautiful autumnal shades of this 
country, but only then learnt how far 
short my ideas were of the reality. To 
avoid landing in the dark, the vessel was 
laid to during the night, and a dense fog 
rising in the morning, wc did not arrive 
at Point Levis till about nine o'clock. As 
we approached first one bank and then 
the other, as the channel ran, we had not 


much opportunity of seeing through the 
mist the points of interest on the inlands 
and banks of the river. We only saw 
sufficient to cause U9 to wish to sec more, 
and by and by we approached the city 
towering high above the river which flows 
tranquilly at the foot of the heights on 
which it is built. 

An invitation awaited the Delegates 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Quebec to make his bouse 
tbeir borne during the time they were 
able to remain in the neighbourhood of 
Quebec; but, os a special train was an¬ 
nounced to leave at midday for the West, 
and as they were anxious to get on to 
Ottawa to visit the Dominion Agricultural 
Exhibition then being held there, they 
were reluctantly compelled to decline 
his hospitality. 

The country wc travelled throngh was 
poor and uninteresting, in an agricultural 
sense, so I need not recapitulate our 
travels until we reached Ottawa. 

The Exhibition wo3 opened by the 
Marquisof Lornc and the Princess Louise. 
Canadians yield to none in their loyalty 
to and love of our Queen, and their recep¬ 
tion of the viceregal party on the show 
ground must have been very gratifying to 
them. 

Mr. Graham, of Belleville, Chairman of 
the Dmiy Association of the County of 
Hastings, who was in charge of the dairy 
produce, kindly allowed me every f acility 
to examine the exhibits under his charge. 
The butter and cheese were an excellent 
collection. I have visited many shows 
in England and Scotland, and have rarely 
seen such a numerous entry of flue butter. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
Ottawa is some hundreds of miles away 
from the best agricultural districts of 
Canada, the display of stock was very 
creditable to the country; cattle and 
pigs were particularly worthy of note. 

On our way to Toronto we spent a day 
at’ Brockville, where we gathered much 
useful information on Canadian phos¬ 
phates and their treatment, from Mr. 
Cowan, and a very excellent system of 
cattle feeding from Mr. Stagg. 

After spending two days at Toronto 
we embarked on the steamship Ontario 
at Sarnia, on a voyage over Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior toDuluth, on our way 
to Manitoba. We were accompanied by 
the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, Minister of 
Customs, and Mr. Senator Aikins, and 
while these gcntlemcp, with the other 
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Delegate*, who made up the company, raation is notsorcndily obtainable there, 
spent a couple ot days inspecting the Mr. Dalrymplc manages 70,<KMJ to 100 , 01)0 
new railway which is being laid from acres of prairie land. He is at present 
Thunder Bay to Winnipeg, Mr. Biggar working four farms on this properly— 
and I pushed on to Mapleton in Dakota viz., Cass Farm of 4,500 acres; Chcenpy, 
to visit two of the great wheat-growing 3,800 ; Alton, 2,200 ; and Grandin, 3,000 
farms of the West. Duluth is one of acres, an d two farms of3,000 acres, tbe p ro- 
those "would-be" cities with 2,000 to perty of other gentlemen? are also under 
3,000 inhabitants, with ten churches of his charge, making u total of 21,000 arres 
various denominations, five of which are of land under crop this year. From 2,000 
closed. It has also two grain elevators, to 4,000 acres of new land are broken up 
which are kept very busy, this being the yearly, and in 1880 he will sow 20,009 
chief point of shipment of grain to the acres of wheat. Oats and barley are only 
Eastern markets. I may here explain grown for horse 9 food. The Northern 
that these elevators clean the grain, Pacific Railroad runs through the farms, 
which is generally sent, withont dressing, and there is a private siding near the 
direct from the threshing machine, and head office, situated at the north-east 
store it or forward to market as required centre of the farms alluded to. There is 
by the owner. All grain is classed on a general manager over each farm, and 
arrival, 1st, 2nd, or 3rd quality and goes sub-managers to accompany the men and 
into a general stock of its class, the owner horses in their varions occupations. The 
receiving a cheque for the amount of ploughmen work long hours, nndnstablc- 
his deposit, which is negotiable. Thcsnr- man is kept whose work it is to provide 
rounding land is of little valne in an foo<\ for the horse.'*, morning, noon, and 
agricultural sense; the hills arc rocky night. A blacksmith looks after the iron- 
and the level land swampy. work and implements on the farm, and 

On our way from Duluth we ran for has a store of duplicates of all the work- 
several miles along the banks of the St. ing portions of the machinery in use. 
Louis River. The rapids, which continue The following remarks have special re- 
for some miles, were beautifully illumined ferencc to Checncy Farm, the others being 
by the setting sun, and afterwards by worked on the same system:— 
moonlight. It was one of the finest sights In breaking new land, three horses or 
I ever witnessed. We were rather scared mules are yoked in a single plough, which 
bythecreakingwoodenbridgeswepassed turns over 2 to 2| acres per day, the 
over, some of which, wc were told, had Bod turned over being 10 to 15 inches 
been condemned some years ago. broad, and 2 inches thick. This work 

On our arrival at Mapleton, Mr. Dunlop is done in Jane and July, backset in 
drove us over a large tract of prairie, the fall, and sown the following spring, 
broken and unbroken. The system of Seeding commences about the beginning 
working* it was entirely new to ns, and of April, or as soon as the land is in 
we were deeply interested in his account condition, and the frost out of it, for 
of the working of this land. I can only 2 or 3 inches, and harvest begins about 
describe the sight presented to us as an 1st of August. The ordinary* seeding is 
immense expanse bounded by the horizon 1| to 2 bu-hels per acre. Barley is sown 
In every direction and nothing to break about the middle of May. and oats a week 
the view but an occasional settler's houses later. There are 25 self-binders on tills 
stacks, or piles of straw, and here and farm and 130 on the estate, a driver, two 
there a narrow belt of timber, the indica- stookers,and three mules work each machine 
tion of a river’s course. which cuts 12 to 15 acres per day. Two 

The next morning, accompanied by or three days after the first of the crop is 
Mr. Diibrowe, treasurer of the St. cut, the four steam thrashers are set to 
George's Society of Winnipeg, who met work, each turning out 1,000 to 1,400 
us the previous day, we drove over to bushels per day, according to the crop. 
Cheeney Farm, the property of Mr. Dal- As the straw is all burned after threshing, 
rymple. We were kindly entertained by they were working one of the threshers 
Mr, Button, manager of this farm, who, this havest vciy successfully with straw 
while showing us through the buildings, for fuel instead of other kinds which arc 
gave us eveiy information rr peering the comparatively expensive in this district, 
working of the Daliymplc farms, and, The gram is sent to the elevators as it is 
though foreign to my subject, I cannot threshed. It will be understood, there- 
leAve them behind without giving yon fore, that fora month or six weeks Chcenly 
some of the particulars we learned, as the Farm, with the 160 men employed on it 
system adopted here may be worked to during this period, is a scene of consider- 
equal advantage on the prairie land of the able bustle. Ordinary wages for spring 
Canadian North-West, but that country and fall-wo^c are £3 10s. to £5 per month, 
not being sufficiently developed the infor- but the extra harvest hands get 8s. to 12& 
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per day, with board in both ease?. As 
soon as j»o<sible, after harvest, the ploughs 
are set to work on the stubble*, and back¬ 
setting the new land for the spring crops; 
the whole of the wheat being sown in the 
spring. They nse donble sulky ploughs, 
with 16-inch shares, drawn by four horses 
or mules, travelling 18 to 20 miles, and 
turning over five acres each per day. The 
men ride on these ploughs. On this system 
an acre of wheat costa 30s. to 35s., or about 
Is. 9d. per bushel of 60 lb*., on a basis of 
19 bushels per acre, which is the average 
crop of this year on these farms. The 
price of wheat in Dakota was 3s. 14<L per 
bashel at the beginning of harvest, 
but afterwards ro*c to is. per bushel; the 
freight to Liverpool is about 2s. 2d. per 
bushel. Oats averaged 40 bushels, and 
barley 30 bushels per acre, on Land that 
bad been cropped four years successively 
without the application of any manure, 
the straw being burned as soon as threshed. 

The countiy being level, the railways 
arc laid at a nominal cost, as compared 
with the cost of lines in this countiy, 
£2,000 per mile being a liberal estimate for 
laying, and another £1,000 for equipment. 

We travelled northwards over an im¬ 
mense tract, which had been devastated 
by the a few days previously, and after 
18 hours’ travelling reached the object of 
onr journey 

We found Winnipeg to be a thriving 
city, situated at the confluence of the 
Assiniboinc and Red Rivers, peopled by a 
most enterprising population of some 
10,000 to 12.000. Ten yearn ago, a few 
log huts and Fort Garry were the only 
buildings here. It improved gradually 
till 1872, when the inhabitants numbered 
about 500; andin 1874 it received another 
impetus, which has not ceased to the 
present day. The visitor is impressed 
with the idea that it means to be a city, 
and will succeed. 

We drove westward along the bank of 
the Assiniboinc to Portagc-la-Prairie where 
we met Mr. Ryan, M.P., for the district 
of Marquette, who told us that the average 
crop3 of this district would be 25 bushels 
wheat, 50 bushels oats, 40 bushels barley, 
30 bushels peas, 5 to 6 tons potatoes 15 to 
18 tons turnips, and odd crops of double 
these figures where the land is in better 
hands than the ordinary run of fanners. 
We met several men whom we questioned 
on these points, and they were fully sub¬ 
stantiated. The prices realised last year 
were Is. lOd. to 2s. 3d. per bushel for 
wheat, Is. 5d. for oat*. and Is. 8d. to 2s. 
for barley. This year the price of wheat 
had advanced to 3s. before we left. The 
cost of transport to England at present 
would be about 2s. 6d. per bushel; but 
the Government railway, which is at 


present being laid in an almost direct lino 
to the lakes, will materially reduce this 
charge, so that grain will probably be 
transported from .this province at a less 
cost than the present charges from the 
Western States of America, and so Increase 
the value of the product in the hands of 
the grower. 

The party divided at Fortagc-la- Prairie, 
some going further West, while tlicothers, 
of whom I was one, returned to Winnipeg. 

Leaving Winnipeg, we travelled south¬ 
west a distance of 80 miles, to the Pem¬ 
bina Mountain district, passing through 
the farm of Mr. Lowe, by whom we were 
most hospitably treated. The journey 
occupied five days. On this journey we 
crossed the Assiniboine and Stinking 
Rivers, going almost direct eonth to' 
Morris, at the confluence of the Red and 
Scratching Rivers. The first right or ten 
miles of the road was through a brush¬ 
wood country. The open prairie was of 
a somewhat inferior quality to that which 
we had passed over going West,yet vastly 
superior to anything I had seen previous 
to my visit to thiB Province. The rembina 
Mountains form a gentle slope of well- 
wooded land of great, fertility, beyond 
which the country is more rolling, and 
very desirable land, although somewhat 
lighter than on the eastern slope. Return¬ 
ing to Winnipeg, we drove ou one day ten 
miles north-west, and an equal distance 
across the Red River, through the Kil- 
donnan Settlement to the north-east. 
This district was originally peopled by 
settlers whom Lord Selkirk brought out 
in 1814, sixty-five years ago. Some of 
the original settlers are still living, and I 
got some soil from a field belonging to 
Mr. MeBeth, which had been cropped 
with wheat 64 years consecutively, except 
grasshopper years, and this year produced 
about twenty bushels per acre. It had 
never received any manure, but this 
autumn he is putting some dung on as an 
experiment. We drove over dung heaps 
the accumulation of over twenty years, 
and we heard of more than one instance 
where the dung heaps had become such a 
nuisance that the Dams had been re¬ 
moved as the least expensive way of 
getting rid of the trouble. We met a 
Caldewgate (Carlisle) weaver who had 
farmed very successfully for seven years, 
who was arranging when we saw him to 
have his dung heaps removed at the rate 
of Is. per ton. 

The soil throughout the country is a 
rich black loam, six inches to six feet 
deep, almost entirely free from stones, 
and varying in quality in different dis¬ 
tricts, on a subsoil of strong or friable 
clay or sand. I was much more favour¬ 
ably impressed with the appearance of 
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this soil than that I had seen higher up 
the Red {liver Valley, it had more sub¬ 
stance, and will probably yield good 
crops long after the higher country has 
become exhausted. Discovered by atufted 
gross, varying in length, according to the 
moisture of the soil, from twelve inches 
to five or six feet. 

Stock raising has not been carried on 
to any extent in Manitoba as yet, Al¬ 
though we saw some comparatively large 
herds of cattle in parts of the country we 
travelled over, and considered it well 
adopted for that purpose.^ Some shelter 
is required during the winter, but by a 
judicious selection of laud the necessity 
for artificial shelter may be obviated to a 
considerable extent, as the winters 
westwardto the Rocky Mountains become 
very much milder, and at the foot of 
them it is said to be so mild that snow 
almost melts as it falls, and will mostly 
disappear in twenty-four hours. Accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the country stock may 
be grazed on or hay cut from any land 
that is not fenced, so that a man having 
a moderate holding may keep a stock by 
herding much in excess of what his actual 
holdingmay cany. Cattle are largely used 
fordraughtpnrposes,andasallnewscttlers 
use oxen for a time at least, as being best 
adapted to their requirements, there is an 
ever in ere asingdemandfor draught cattle, 
many hundreds of which arc being im¬ 
ported from the United States, and are 
commanding high prices, ranging from 
£20 to £35 per pair. Sheep also'do well 
on partially enclosed ground, but in some 
sections they are killed by what is known 
as spear grass, which, becoming entangled 
in the wool, penetrates the skin, and 
eventually causes death, but many of the 
diseases common in this country are un¬ 
known on the prairies. 

The native stock of the North-West 
frequently shew points of breeding which 
can only be accounted for by the impor¬ 
tation some fifty years ago of thorough¬ 
bred stallions and fine Durham bulls; 
the countiy is indebted for these, as well 
as many other advantages, to the enter¬ 
prise of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
yearling cattle are worth 60s. to £3; two- 
year-olds, £4 to £5; steers, £6 to £8; 
and draught cattle, £9 to £18, according 
to strength, condition, and breaking. The 
native cattle and horses will winter out 
without any attention. All kinds of 
grain (except Indian com), roots and 
vegetables grow to great perfection. 
Apples have not been gTown yet; I un¬ 
derstand some difficulty was found in 
Minnesota when they were first cultivated, 
but cuttings were imported, and when 
they became acclimatised did well. 
The same success will doubtless attend 


the exertions of the people of Manitoba. 
Timothy grass aud clover produce excel¬ 
lent crops, but rye grass prows too 
rapidly, and will not stand the screie 
frosts. 

This Province of Manitoba and the 
North-west Territory are suitable to 
almost every class of emigrant who i? pre¬ 
pared to endure the hardships of a new 
country and life on the prairie. These 
cints should be carefully considered, aud 
will endeavour to enumerate them :— 
The country is new and the population 
being scattered, the pleasure and comfort9 
of society must be foregone for a time at 
least, and we were sorry to note that this 
isolation had the effect in many instances 
of reducing people who had probably been 
brought up very differently, to utter in¬ 
difference as to their personal appearance, 
and the comforts of life. 

The climate is, owing to the extremes 
of temperature, a very trying one. The 
intense cold of winter when the thermom¬ 
eter registers 30 to 70 and even 80 degrees 
of frost for three or four months at least, 
and the beat of the summer months io- 
gisteringfrom 80 to 100 degrees in the shade, 
will deter many from trying their for¬ 
tunes in this countiy* The atmosphere is 
lighter and more clear than wc arc ac¬ 
customed to at home, and neither the 
cold of winter nor heat of summer are 
felt to the extent that they would be 
with the moist atmosphere which we arc 
accustomed to. 

Although the country is intersected by 
numerous large rivers aud tributaries, it 
cannot be described as well watered, as 
the rivers are generally sluggish, and the 
water unfit for domestic purposes. A 
better quality can be obtained at a depth 
of 1G to 20 feet,and itisonlyoccanioniilly 
needful to go deeper, but the water when 
obtained is often charged with the peculiar 
alkali taste which we find in Spa water. 

Timber is greatly needed both for shel¬ 
ter, building, and fuel; and the supply 
mainly comcsfrom the higher lands,being 
floated down the rivers. The prairie flics 
are doubtless the principal cause of this 
scarcity, and as settlements extend, irec 
culture will be encouraged, and the fixes 
cheeked to a great extent 
There are immense beds of coal in the 
Saskatchewan Valleys, os in those of the 
Red, Deer, and other Rivers, whilst north 
of the 69th parallel, there are said to be 
600,000 square miles underlaid with true 
coal. The future of this vast Territory 
seem? therefore to be secure, so far as fuel 
is concerned. 

There are really no roads, and, with 
the exception of an immcn c e gravel hill, 
ten miles north-east of Winnipeg, I did 
not notice any material suitable fox 
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road-making in the district I travelled 
through, 'lue roads, or tracks, are merely 
trails over the prairie. If not fenced, bo 
much the better, and a decent track may 
be picked out, but in settled portions, 
where the land is fenced, the roads are 
pretty bad. During the spring, on the 
break-up of the frost, and in June, the wet 
month of this country, they are almost 
impassable* and no carting is done that 
can be avoided. Daring summer and 
autumn the trails are good travelling 
except in swampy ploocs. and become 
almost as hard as a Macadamised rood, 
while in winter they are covered with 
snow, and sleighs arc invariably used for 
all kinds of work. 

The mosquitoes and black flies are very 
troublesome to the new comer for two 
months in summer; the old settlers core 
little for them, and they generally ** clear 
out’* os settlement progresses. 

Distance from markets is a drawback, 
but that will be overcome to a great ex¬ 
tent by the completion of the Govern¬ 
ment Railway, and as the railway is built 
with the object of opening up the country 
every advantage will be given to the 
settler which judgment and economy can 
secure. 

Ho great expense is necessary in open¬ 
ing up the route by Hudson's Bay, but as 
it would be open for navigation only three 
to five months in the year, it could not be 
used advantageously, although it would 
bring Manitoba as near to Liverpool as 
New York is. 

The grasshopper is another trouble 
which has, three times during the last 60 
years, cleared the Province of its crops. 

Prairie fires are a source of great 
danger, and have caused incalculable loss 
to many settlers at various periods, but a 
little judicious and inexpensive precau¬ 
tion will obviate any serious effect. 

Manitoba is but a mite in the great 
North-West, containing os it does, only 
some 14 millions of the 375 millions of 
acres said to be fit for cultivation. Every 
settler above 18 years* of age is entitled 
to 160 acres homestead or free grant and 
160 acres pre-emption at a cost of one 
dollar to five dollars per acre, according to 
distance from projected railway, the first 
payment on account of which is due three 
years after settlement, and the payments 
extend over seven years. The land in the 
neighbourhood of Winnipeg is not being 
so rapidly taken up, for the reason that it 
is mostly held by speculators for higher 
prices than emigrants are generally able to 
pay for land,but as many of them have field 
for some years on borrowed capital which 
is worth 8 to 12 per cent., they are ready 
to sell at a small margin on cost, for the 
reason that it clears their hands, and 


increases the value of their remaining 
holding in the same district. The half- 
breed reserves have also been largely sold 
into the hands of these speculators, and, 
though it is a matter for regret that such 
large tracts of really good land shonld be 
beld idle, it is done in the way of business 
by those who were bold enough to make 
this country their home when it was first 
opened to the public ten years ago. 

In surveying the country, the boundary 
line has been taken as the base of opera¬ 
tions from the east and west parallels, 
and the 96th meridian the base line for 
the north and south parallels. From 
these parallels the whole country is laid 
out in townships of six miles square, 
which are again sub-divided into sections 
of one square mile, or 640 acres; half 
sections of 320, and quarter sections of 
160 acres. Two sections are reserved in 
each township for educational purposes, 
and two for the Hudson's Bay Company, 
the original owners of the soil; and they 
accept these, and a payment of £300,000 
sterling in exchange for their charter, 
yielded to the Government in 1868. The 
school sections are disposed of as the 
country becomes settled up, and the pro¬ 
ceeds devoted to the free education of the 
children of the townships. It is expected 
that the yield from this source will gene¬ 
rally be sufficient to obviate the necessity 
for school rates. 

The young man, or the man of middle 
age, with a family of sons pretty well up, 
arc, perhaps, the class of emigrants best 
adapted to this country; but it would be 
a severe undertaking for a man with a 
young family to set out here, unless some 
provision hod previously been made for 
them. 

Zymotic diseases, and ague, which is so 
prevalent in many of the States not much 
south of this, are altogether unknown 
here, and as to the general good health of 
the people there can he no doubt. 

Before leaving this district, I should 
like to give a word of warning to any 
who may be inclined to try their fortunes 
in this region, against the sharks who 
beset the unwary at every turn, as in all 
new countries, not only in the land inte¬ 
rest, but touching every essential to the 
new settler; and I advise them to be 
chary of taking the advice of interested 
parties. In our travels West we met more 
than one who, on inquiry, we found had 
paid considerably more on the advice of 
these parties for their outfit than was at 
all necessary, had they used their own 
discretion. Competition is keen enough 
even here to enable the settler to make a 
material reduction in his outlay, if he 
spends a little time about it. Set out as 
early in the spring as possible if youhave 

L 
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notsufficicnt capital to allow you to spend 
the winter in Winnipeg. In tho latter 
case yon bare time to look about you, and 
in the former case you have the summer 
before you to get at least a light oat crop, 
n few potatoes, and your plaoe put in 
order for tho winter. A few people going 
out together may take np holdings in the 
immediate neighbourhood of each other, 
form a small township or colony, and so 
mitigate some of the pongs which the 
emigrant naturally feels, and be of ma¬ 
terial assistance to each other in settling 
their new homes. 

Much of the misery and disappointment 
so many emigrants have met with in the 
United States have been owing to their 
too readily accepting the advice of the 
Agents of Land and Bailway Companies, 
whose sole interest is to have their ex¬ 
tensive holdings settled at whatever 
cost. Beautiful pictures are deftly 
painted of the prospects of the sut¬ 
lers on heir respective lands, each 
succeeding report being more brightly 
coloured than its predecessor. If these 
men or the companiesthey represent kept 
faith with their clients (1 had almost Baid 
victims), little if any faultcould be found 
with them, and much human misery 
averted, but too often they are left to 
their own resources, strangers in a strange 
land, to live lives of trouble anil regret 

I was glad to note that the information 
of their country, issued by the Canadian 
Government for the information of emi¬ 
grants, is not written in the exaggerated 
tone which many of the neighbouring 
States adopt. The Dominion Government 
hold most of the lands of the North-West 
in their own hands. There is a vast tract 
to select from, and a most secure title 
ensured when the transfer is once made. 

I gave an estimate of the cost of a 
wheat crop in Dakota. The same system 
may be adopted in the Canadian North- 
West to advantage, as the average yield, 
so far as can be learned on present infor¬ 
mation, will be 8 to 10 bushels per acre 
higher than the yield in Dakota, and every 
extra bushel produced tends to reduce the 
first cost per bushel to the producer. Oats 
and barley cannot be grown so profitably 
for export, but are being sold at re¬ 
munerative rates to the new settlers. 

Leaving Winnipeg, I proceeded to 
Chicago, thence to Indianopotis and Cin¬ 
cinnati, passing through the States of 
Illinois and Ohio, and along the Canada 
Southern Line to Toronto, where I arrived 
on Tuesday,' October 28th. I spent a 
week in Western Ontario, visiting Guelph, 
Golt, Brantford, Woodstock, and Strat¬ 
ford. The country is well farmed, and a 
moderate amount of stock kept, which is 
on the whole better bred than that of anv 


other section of Canada.' It is much 
indebted for this characteristic to the 
enterprise of Ur. George Browne, who 
established the justly celebrated Bow 
Park herd, now known as the Canada 
West Farming Association. Tho land is 
generally sonuy loam, cosily worked, and 
of a kindly nature. The country is undu¬ 
lating and beautifully wooded; and, had 
the snake fences been out of tho way, and 
thorns substituted, I could have imagined 
myself in some districts 1 know of on 
this side the water. Our first visit was 
to Guelph, where we were met by Messrs. 
U'Crae, who attended us throughout onr 
visit, and were of great help to us in 
Becing the district, which is considered 
the best farmed, and contains some of 
the best land, in Ontario; although I am 
told that further west the land is of more 
substance. 

The principal object of iutcrost here is 
the Agricultural College and Model Farm, 
for the education in theory and practice 
of young men entering on a farmer’s Iffc. 
They liave at present accommodation fox 
88 pupils, and have recently been com¬ 
pelled to refuse admission to many appli¬ 
cants. The students combine study and 
labour, for which latter they are remune¬ 
rated to such an extent that a careful, 
industrious fellow can have his education 
free. All kinds of crops grown in the 
country are grown here, and experiments 
for their improvement conducted on a 
liberal scale: all varieties are carefully 
tested, and their characteristics noted for 
the benefit of the student and the country 
at large. I may here remark that rye 
grass has not, so far, been cultivated pro¬ 
fitably in Canada; it does not appear to 
be suited to the extremes of temperature 
to which the country is subject. The land 
was all clean and in good order. The 
stock included pedigree specimens of 
shorthorns, Hereford^, Devons, Polled 
Angus, Galloway, and Ayrshire cattle; 
Southdown, Border Leicester, and Cots- 
wold sheep, including a great many im¬ 
ported animals; and some Clydesdale 
homes. They are trying cattle feeding 
with animals of various breeds, testing 
the rate of improvement occasionally on 
the weighing machine. Professor Brown 
expects them to gain 2 lbs. per day. He 
has found that cattle do better on 80 to 
60 lbs. of roots per day and a propor¬ 
tionately increased quantity of grain and 
dry food. They have found raw food to 
do equally as well as boiled or steamed 
food. The results of their exporiments, 
as well as a general report of the school 
and farm, form an interesting publica¬ 
tion at the end of each year. I quite 
think the system worthy of adoption 
under Government patronage in this 
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country, and that n Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture would be of material advantage to 
the farming community. • 

We visited several farms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood which are for sale at £12 to £14 ! 
per acre. An average rent of lands is 
6 j»or cent on capital value, and the taxes 
amount to about 5 per cent, on the rent, 
in addition to eight days statute labour on 
the roads, or equivalent. We found that 
apiculture has been in a very depressed 
state during the past five years throughout 
Canada$ and that farms have barely paid 
interest on capital if at all, and when the 
land was rented the results were anything 
but satisfactory. Previously they had 
good seasons, and received paying prices 
for their produce. The following is an 
estimate prepared by Mr. Laidlaw and 
other practical men in the neighbourhood, 
of the capital required to purchase and 
work a 200 acre farm on an average result 
of the past fire years, everything being 
taken at hired prices. He remarks the 
fallow may apj>ear unnecessary, but as 
turnips are an expensive crop, and not so 
much used as in this country, it is con¬ 
sidered the most effectual way of cleaning 
the land. The produce, values, wages, 
6y>tem of cropping, quantity of stock kept, 
and general characteristics are worthy of 
careful persual, as giving a concise and j 
full report of the system of working a 
farm in the Province of Ontario. The I 
amount for taxes is not named, it would 
probably be £10 to £15, against which 
the produce of poultry will stand 
Estate of 200 acres, with brick house, and j 
necessary out-buildings of wood, at £14 


per acre.£2,800 0 0 

fihoraes @£20 . 120 0 0 

6 covrs <2> £10. CO 0 0 

C calves @ 36s. 10 1C 0 

6 yearlings @ £3 12s. 21 12 0 

C f.v<»-ycr*.r olds @ £6. 36 0 0 

6 le;*n ctecra to feed © £6.. 36 0 0 

?0 breeding ewes 0 24s ... 24 0 0 

25 lamb* @ 12s. 15 0 0 

liam. 3 0 0 

Erecding cr.v and litter...... 5 0 0 

Implements. ICO 0 0 

Seed grain rr.-l ciher seeds.. 20 C 0 


A 1 8 0 
2*:+bG HT» 

Two men; one yeai. @ £45... £90 0 


One nan, nine non tha.. 32 0 

Extra help ..... 10 0 

Servant girl.. ?0 0 

Blacksmith and carpenter's 

account....../.. 8 0 

V/ear •»*»d tear or implements 8 0 
Th»flsbir«j machine 4 days ... 5 12 


Yield. 

25 acres wheat, 20 bushels per acre, 
20 „ oats 45 do. do. 

15 „ barley, 30 do. do. 

15 „ peas, 25 do. do. 

9 „ turnips. 

I „ potatoes, 125 

35 hay, @1) tons. 

5 „ rape. 

45 ,, pasture, 

15 „ fallow. 

15 „ woodland. 

200 

Crop and Stock Sold. 

600 bushels wheat @ 4s. ...£100 0 0 
450 „ barley @ 65c. ... 58 10 0 

125 „ potatoes @ 60c. 12 10 0 

Oats, Feat, Turnips, and Hay required 
in Feeding Stock. 

6 two-year-old cattle, fat, 

@£14 . 64 0 0 

6 hought-in cattle, profit 

@ £8 48 0 0 

8 fat hogs @ 60s.. 24 0 0 

25 lambs @ 24s. 30 0 0 

21 fleeces, 51bs. each, @ 15d. 

per lb. 6 6 0 

£3G3 6 0 

From which deduct outlay 173 12 0 

Net profit.£189 14 0 

or £5 4s. per cent on invested capital or 
£9 6a. 6d. per cent, on working capital, 
where the farm is rented, and as seven per 
cent interest is obtainable on as good 
security as we are content to take at four 
per cent, in this country, it would appear 
that fanning on this system has not paid 
in Canada recently. 

I have a strong conviction that high 
class fanning would pay better than the 
present system of management, If the 
land were stimulated by a judicious vss 
of artificial manures, the raw material of 
which is bo plentiful throughout the 
country, it would be gradually improved 
instead of being impoverished as under 
the preseut Bjstem, and stock-raising and 
feedinp could be carried on more exten¬ 
sively and profitably in conjunction with 
the dairy, leaving the Western Provinces 
grow the grain for export. 

0 j Leaving Ontario we' proceeded. « *j 
O j Boston, for a run through tho Slantir.j 
0; Provinces. We arrived at St. Job?!, 

0 j New Brunswick, after passing throngs 
| a rough country covered with a second 
6 J growth of timber, and so rough, 99 to bs 
0 almost useless for agricultural purport 
C In fact we did not see 500 acres of cu*’& 


-— j ra^cd Inna during a twelve hours' iourr^y, 

12 0 j Hr, Livingston,Government Agentxoit .,1 

















district treated us very kindly, and sab* 1 
Btantinted much information we had ; 
gathered on our way np the country. We : 
heard excellent reports of the Valley of 
the St. John Hirer, which flows into the 
liny of Fundy at this point The scenery 
along the Talley to the Bis Falls is ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful and the soil of the 
most fertile nature. The country about 
Woodstock and Fredcrickton is equal to 
any in. Canada, and is altogether clear of 
the fogs which almost constantly corcr 
the country around the Bay of Fundy for 
many months of the year. We crossed 
the bay to Annapolis, situated at the bend 
of an inland lake and the month of the 
rircr of that name. It was one of the 
first French settlements of Acadia, as this 
country was called by the first settlers. 
The railway to Halifax runs for some 
distance along the Rircr Valley, the soil 
of which varies from heavy clay to Light 
loam and even moss, Apples, which are 
said to be very fine flavoured, are largely 
grown; otherwise the district is only 
rudely cultivated. Passing over a wild 
rough couutry, we reached Halifax. The 
following morning we travelled as far as 
Amherst by rail in company with Mr. 
Rodgers, Inspector of Fisheries for the 
Maytime Provinces. These fisheries form 
a very considerable item of revenue to 
these Provinces, yielding £1,200,000 per 
annum. Somcof the rivers are protected, 
and are litcrallyswarming with fish. On 
one of them three rods killed 2,000 lbs. 
weight of salmon daily for several 
successive days. Mr. Rodgers very kindly 
promised to provide a few days fishing 
for ns should we visit these Provinces 
again. Game is very plentiful through¬ 
out the wilds, and there is abundance of 
excellent sport for those who are so in¬ 
clined, anu as there arc neither gun 
licences nor game laws, and only the 
close seasons to consider, they may have 
full scope. This Province of Hova Scotia 
is rock bonnd, and has a very bleak 
appearance from the ocean; and there 
is only a small portion of the interior 
calculated to disabuse the mind of 
the immigrant of these first impressions. 
Owing to its proximity to the Gnlf Stream, 
however, the southern portion has much 
milder winters than any other part of 
Canada; and on the sheep farms, of which 
there are several, the sheep remain out all 
the winter. O On our journey north from 
Halifax, we did not find any good land 
till reaching Truro, where we came on 
the salt marshes, which rfre large tracts of 
level land reclaimed from the sea by 
dykes, which are run across the 
Gates are opened and the sea admitted 
for a few days of the spring tides; and 
the alluvial deposit left behind by the 


receding wnfor is so rich Chat, if properly 
seeded down, a hay crop of two to three 
tons por acre is a certainty for years to 
come. We considered this land tho richest 
wo have seen this side of Manitoba; and 
it is worth £16 to £25 per acre, while the 
adjoining high Arabic land is worth £6 to 
£10 cleared. The coarse hay is stored in 
ricks and sleighed homo as required during 
winter, and the fine, or EnglUh hay, ns 
It is called, is housed in barns. From 
Amherst we drove over nino miles or so 
of these marches, studded with thousands 
of hay-ricks, containing a ton to 26 cwt, 
each, to Rockville, where we were met by 
Mr. Black, M.P., and several gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, who accompanied 
us a mile or so tb a spot where wo hoped 
to see some of these dykes built; but 
night overtook ns, and after visiting Mr. 
Wood's farm, where we found twenty 
strong bullocks tied np to feed, and a few 
well-bred yearlings ana two-year old cattle, 
wc returned to Sackville. We learned 
that the Counties of Cumberland, Col¬ 
chester, Pictou, and Grand Pr6, in Hova 
Scotia, and Westmoreland in Hew Bruns¬ 
wick, arc the best farming Counties. A 
large quantity of hay has hitherto been 
exported, hut with the English market 
open to them the farmers are turning 
their attention to cattle breeding and 
feeding; and their proximity to the only 
Canadian winter port is an additional 
incentive to follow this system. 

We were juined on our journey to 
Quebec by Sir Charles Tuppcr, who gave 
us a very interesting account of the re¬ 
bellion at Fort Garry in 1870, ami his 
journey thither during mid-winter over 
some hundreds of miles of snow, the suc¬ 
cess of his mission, and his safe return to 
his home. 

Travelling along the Inter-Colonial 
Railway, wc passed through a large tract 
of woodland, of which little has been 
cleared, till we reached Bimonski. The 
squatters here are French Canadians, 
and have their farms laid off in lone 
narrow strips of 60 to 200 yards wide ana 
2 to 7 miles long. Much of the land ia 
very stony, but there are some fertile 
sections, where the soil iB a heavy loam 
; on clay snbsoil. 

Passing Quebec, I pushed on to Mon* 
; treal for a day, while my companions 
| visited the Eastern Townships. Snow 
was falling heavily, and the prospect was 
not cheering. They were, however, well 
pleased with what they saw of the country. 
Visiting Mr. Cochrane's farm, they were 
shown what are probably the most valu¬ 
able stock in Canada; the produce of one 
cow of the herd having already realised 
£27,000, whilst he has a heifer valued at 
£5,000, and the cow remaining, la 
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addition to Ins pedigree stock, Hr. Coch¬ 
rane feeds a number of cattlo every year, 
the countiy being peculiarly adapted for 
grazing and dairy purposes, and much 
resembles some of our mixed forms in 
various ports of Eden Valloy. Land 
is comparatively cheap; good farms of 
100 to 800 acres of cleared land, with fair 
buildings, can be bought at £5 to £6 pur 
acre, and any one prepared to pay £10 
per acre might almost pick the district. 
It is well worth the while of any one in¬ 
clined to mixed farmlog in tho Eastern 
Provinces to visit this section before going 
West to Ontario. 

Returning to Quebec we euioyed a 
sleigh drive to Montmorency Waterfalls; 
it was a beautiful clear day, six to eight 
inches of snow on the ground, the air was 
sharp and bracing, but tho 20 to SO 
degrees of frost did not cause the same 
feeling of cold incident to a similar tem¬ 
perature at home. I had heard so much 
of the pleasures of a Canadian winter that 
I wished for a taste of it, and I must say 
1 enjoyed my short experience of it. 

In conlusion I would remark that, 
Canada being a producing country, living 
is cheap, except as to imported luxuries, 
which, however, are no dearer thau here. 
Education is at once the chcaj»est and 
the most perfect system in the world. 
Every child is entitled to a' free educa¬ 
tion ; and the fact that over 90 per cent, 
of the children attending school are at 
the public schools, is a sufficient proof of 
the class of education afforded. The 
people arc to a large extent our own 
countrymen, and all are under the same 
Crown and form of Government. Immi¬ 
grants to Canada do not forswear their 
allegiance to their sovereign and country, 
as they must do before they acquire an acre 
of land or exercise a vote in the United 
States. 

The Canadians are the most kind and 
hospitable people it has been my lot to 
meet with. I was struck with their kind¬ 
ness on the voyage out, and uever, in all 
my travels through the vast countiy from 
Halifax to Portage-la-Prairie, had I cause 
in a single instance to form an adverse 
opinion. I was rather amused at the way 
a fellow-passenger was rebuked by a 
Canadian whom he had called an Ameri¬ 
can. I thought it then a distinction 
without a difference ; but afterwards, in 
visiting the States, I learnt what grounds 
he hod for making the distinction. That 
the Canadian people are industrious ib 
beyond doubt; and the fact that so many 
thousand acres have been cleared amidst 
what was an almost impenetrable forest, is 
sufficient proof of the fact, and no one need 
go thero who is not prepared to work. I 
enjoyed my visit to Canada veiy much, and 


was equally satisfied with its resources and 
tho indneemfluts hold out to omigrants 
of various classes from this country. 

It U a diiliault task to givo advice as to 
emigration in a general wav. Tho circum¬ 
stances of each individual would require 
to be known. I cannot sdvise anyone 
in comfortable clrcumstuncos at home, and 
fair prospects for Ilia family, to givn up 
such comforts for tho uncertainties and 
hardship of a comparatively now countiy; 
although thero is morn room for a man of 
capital and enterprise to employ his capital 
and talents than in the olu countiy, and 
the probabilities are that he would event¬ 
ually hold a higher position In Canada than 
he could hope to do at home. On the 
other hand to a man of middle age, pos¬ 
sessed of moderate means, with a family 
brought an to fanning and having for 
them no other prospect in view, or a young 
man setting out in life, the inducements 
for settlement are well worthy of consider¬ 
ation ; there are also many industrious and 
thrifty men, who are making no head-way 
here, who would, with equal labour and 
care make themsloves a home and compet¬ 
ence across tho water. I do not wish any 
one to be guided by my advice, until 
they havo taken fully into consideration 
their position and prosj*ects at home, 
perusca carefully tho various reports of 
the Delegates; which, in combination, 
will form a most exhaustive rejK>rt of 
the resources of the country, and then 
judge and act for themselves. 

I append the following letter, which 
has been addressed to me;— 

Winnipeg, October 21, 1879. 

DBAS Sib, —I am sorry I could not 
have seen more of you here, for if you 
could have spared a few weeks we might 
have had a good trip to the West. 

If you have been pleased with what you 
have seen so fur, you would have been 
more so bad you been West. As I told 
you. I was out a year and three months; 
and, counting my expenses from Toronto, 
the expedition did not cost me above 400 
dollars and that amount I consider well 
spent, for I was a perfect invalid when I 
started ; so I got health, and saw a fine 
country. I had my own ponies and sold 
them on my return. Had I been one of 
the prominent at the banquet, I flunk I 
could have made a few interesting re¬ 
marks on my trip, and l felt quite like it. 

Some of your colleagues spoke of some 
points which I may answer here. 

The roads will doubtless in unfavourable 
weather be bed until better tunned, but 
when once past the I-ittle Saskatchewan 
14 bad roads’* are not known ; the country 
is rolling, and tlnougii wet weail.tr i* cod* 
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tinunlly dmincMl. This U the snme all the 
way tu tho Rocky Mountains except in 
occumoiiul purts After the first two nun- 
deed miles from here, there is,in comparison, 
abunilnuce of wood, and when near the 
mountains there certainly is. No mnn 
takes a rancho out there except on a crook 
and with plenty of wood. For years to 
como all can bo suited, and then there will 
still be miles of fine prairie land a little to 
the South. There are abundance of fine 
largo rivers and small streams of good fresh 
water, and all these streams abound with 
f e fish, such as spockled trout, mountain 
trout, salmon, white fish, ind smaller 
kinds. The winters, as you go West are 
shorter. At the Mountains spring is folly 
one month earlier than here, and as I tola 
on, snow does not lie at the Mountain 
ase; so that we have inside of onr North- 
West Provinces six hundred miles of as 
fine a stock country as can be fonnd 
in the world. Cattle are never fed in 
winter and never sheltered. This 
Stretch of oountry is also well adapted to 
agriculture. I have seen fine tomatoes 


there, And it is a known fact that 
where they will thrive anything will. It 
certainly is a desirable country where a 
mnn cao raise stock without the expensa 
of feeding, and with a market at hand, as 
well as produce. 

There is nn abundnneo of coal nil over 
the country in the West. I kuow of tho 
different parts myself; a scam of 17 feet 
on the North Saskatchewan, and others 
on the Red, Deer, and Bow Rivers. At 
the present time boats con be run from 
Winnipeg to within a short distnnee of 
the mountains uith simply a portage of 
16 miles. There are to-day boats on the 
Saskatchewan 950 miles direct west from 
here; so, with the new railroad, wc shall 
be well off. I do not make these remarks 
on this far west country to depreciate the 
value of this nearer part, but to show 
how much room wc have left when this is 
filled up, and what inducements there are 
for different classes. . . Wishing you. 
a solo trip home, and success to the enter* 
prise, I remain, to., to, 

Walter S. Burk 
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REPORT OF HUNT W. CHAMBRE, ESQ., J.P., OF 
STEWARTSTOWN, COUNTY TYRONE. 


In making report of my observations 
in Canada for the benefit of intending 
settlers, I wish to mention that I bad an 
opportunity daring the summer of 1879 
of seeing the crops growing and being 
cut in the Province of Ontario, and of 
learning something of the system of 
farming pursued by the people there, as 
wellasvisitiug Manitoba and the Cana* 
■ dian North-West as far as Rapid City in 
the autumn. I found the principal crops 
in Ontario consisted of fruit, fall or 
winter and spring wheat, peas, Indian 
corn, oats, barley, and meadow (from 
timothy) grass and clover, potatoes, tur¬ 
nips, and mangoldB. I did not see a 
great breadth of green crop, ns the people 
do not, in my opinion, go in sufficiently 
for winter feeding and making manure, 
their stocks of cattle, as a rule, being too 
small for their farms, relying too much 
a great deal on the extraordinary ferti¬ 
lity of the soil which gives them crops 
year after year without manure. Almost 
all the crops I saw, except thi spring 
wheat, were very fine, though the manage¬ 
ment of them in general was not all that 
one could desire. There could not be any 
donbt of the very great fertility of the 
soil, mostly a dark, sandy loam. The 
climate, too, I considered much better than 
that of Ireland, fruit, wheat, peas, and com 
coming to much greater perfection than 
with us. Though the thermometer in 
July was from 100 to 130 degrees of heat 
ont of doom, I was not so much annoyed 
or inconvenienced by it os I have often 
been at home when it stood at from 70 
to 90. This I attribute to the dry, clear 
atmosphere instead of the moist heat of 
Ireland. For much the same reason I 
was told and believe, the cold in winter 
is not at all so mnch felt as has been 
generally reported and believed here. 

I was vexy much pleased with some 
parts of the country I went through, but 
particularly with the neighbourhood of 
St. Catherines, and am satisfied that for 
persons of middle age without large fami¬ 
lies and with a moderate amountof capital, 
Ontario is a very good place to settle, 
particularly for those who have the know¬ 
ledge and taste for raising fruit, which 
pays exceedingly well, peaches, grapes, 
Jco., Ac., coming to perfection in the open 
sir* I heard off instances where parties 


cleared from £80 to £100 per acre for 
fruit in different parts of Ontario, bnt 
particularly in the neighbourhood of St. 
Catherines. The spring wheat, as a rule, 
was not good, and the pasture had a dry, 
sickly appearance I did not like; but in 
both canes, 1 believe this was caused by 
the scourging system of farming pursued 
by the people, who have been year after 
year raising grain crops from the some 
ground without manure, and, having got 
into this system, never think of applying 
manure as they should, which is the only 
thing, I believe, their soil wants to givo 
them almost any sort of crop, and a much 
higher yield per acre of grain than they 
are at present satisfied with. I found 
many Ontario fanners preparing to go to 
Mauitoba, and on making inquiries as to 
the reason, found there were various 
causes. First, many of the people hod 
commenced fanning without any capital, 
and in consequence got into debt, which, 
while their families were growing up, 
they were unable to pay off, and were, 
consequently, obliged to pay very high 
rates of interest—8,10, and 12 per cent.— 
which, of course, crippled them veiy 
much, and now, when their sons had 
grown up, their farms (mostly only 100 
acres) being found too small, and also 
having, from the system of fanning pur¬ 
sued so long, ceased to yield so well as 
formerly, a change had become necessary. 
By selling ont these places they were 
realising sufficient to pay off their debts 
and establish themselves in Manitoba, 
where they could procure not only land 
sufficient to make room for their sons, 
but also fresh and almost inexhaustible 
soil. The settler going to Ontario with 
reasonable capital and a proper know¬ 
ledge of fanning and fruit raising can do 
well. He can purchase a farm with 
suitable house and office-houses for about 
half of what he would pay for Tenant- 
Right in Ulster, have then no rent, and 
very light taxes to pay, with as great a 
certainty as there can be of anything in 
this world of much better crops. He will 
also have first-class schools free for his 
children. 

But for the man who has a large family 
or wants to farm extensively, Manitoba 
is the place. 

It was only in 1871 Canada discovered 



what a treasure she had in Manitoba and 
the great North-West, and since then the 
progress of that country haa been extra¬ 
ordinary. Winnipeg, its present capital, 
which then onlynumbered 400inhabitants 
now has 
Still the 

what an immense tract of fertile soil she 
possessed, and finding that the people of 
the old coontiy (as they term the British 
Isles), no matter what their agents might 
say, would not believe the accounts thus 
given, most wisely decided on bringing 
out British Farm Delegates to see for 
themselves what the country could do, 
and report to their brother farmers at 
home, knowing that the people of the old 
country would depend on their account 
when they would not listen to or 
believe the accounts given by emigration 
agents. For my part, I would not 
have believed any land could have 
beta so fertile had I not seen for myself. 
There are at present two routes to Manitoba, 
one partly by lako and partly by rail, 
whicn is the least fatiguing for females or 
children, though it takes longer time. 
The other route, by all rail, is much 
shorter, the whole jCuraey from Montreal 
being accomplished in about four days, 
though, if time permits, the route per lake 
is most pleasant. 

With the Hon. Mr. MacKenzie Bowell 
and Hon. Mr. Aiken, I joined the 
party at Southampton, Ontario,- sailing 
across Lakes Huron and Superior, and 
staying for two days at Prince Arthur's 
Landing, where we were most kindly 
treated by the Railway Contractors, and 
brought for 130 miles over the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway now in pro¬ 
gress, and which is to go right through 
Manitoba and the North-West, and is 
expected to be opened as far as Winnipeg 
in the course of next year (1-680). From 
this wc proceeded to Duluth by steamer, 
and then by rail to Winnipeg, travelling 
for hundreds of miles through the great 
prairies of the United States, which had 
3 ust recently been burned, and looked like 
one vast black plain stretching as far as 
the eye could roach, in all directions; of 
my opinion of these prairies, more further 
on. When we arrived at Winnipeg, which 
is situated at the confluence of the Asrini- 
boine and Bed Rivers, we were astonished 
to find it such a fine city, with broad 
streets and excellent shops and stores, 
where the settler can be supplied with 
anything he requires. The soil in Manitoba 
is a black vegetable mould, from 15 inches 
to 4 or 5 feet deep, in general on a friable 
clay subsoil. I consider the soil about 
Winnipeg heavy and very fertile, of which 
the roots and vegetables in the market 
tad the wheat stubble in the field furnished 


12 ,000. and is daily increasing. 
Canadian Government, knowing 


ample evidence; a good deal of the land 
immediately about Winnipeg is in the 
hands of speculators, who have purchased 
it at low rates, and hold for an advance* 
the consequence boing that settlers are 
moving farther West, 

Wc went from here to Portage-la-Prairie 
in spring vehicles called w Democrats," 
carrying four passengers, and each drawn 
by two homes; there ore no regular 
roads yet, but simply tracks across the 
prairie. The creeks or small riven, 
being, when of any sire, rudely bridged 
over, and at other places bundles of 
willows or sticks thrown in, over which 
we drove hones and rehiclcs, appearing 
to be well suited for such wort This 
road is the great highway to the North- 
West. On our way from Winnipeg we 
passed at first through a great deal of • 
good land, then through a lot low and 
swampy, but from which quantities of 
good nay could be cut. We stayed a night 
at an inn on the banks of the Aasiniboine; 
the land here did not please me, but 
shortly after passing this began toimprove. 

As we came towards Poplar Point, from 
which place to High Bluff and on to 
Portage the soil is very good and thickly 
settled, the wheat stubbles in the fields 
were clean and strong, and spoke of heavy 
orops having been taken. dLand could be 
purchased here at from $10 to $15 per 
acre. At High Bluff we got 6ome very 
fino samples of wheat. The aooounts 
given of the yield per acre differed very 
much, from 25 to 45 bushels, we were told, 

I believe each of these accounts may have 
been true, the cause of the difference 
being due more to the skill, or want of it, 
of tbe farmers than to the soil. I have no 
doubt that the careful fanner,who knows 
his business, would easily get from 35 to 
45 bushels on such land as 1 saw here. 
Wc talked with many settlers both hero 
and farther West, who had been for many 
yean settled in Ontario, and they all 
seemed greatly pleased with their change* 
and spoke highly of theirnew position and 
prospects. Close to Portage wc spoke to 
a Scotch settler who was ploughing down 
a strong, clean wheat stubble, and told 
ns he bad had seventeen crops of wheat 
in succession, without rest or manure, off 
the same ground; and that before he 
purchased it thirteen crops had been 
taken—all without manure-rand that this 
year he had hod 35 bushels per acre, being 
the 40th crop. The price of wheat at the 
time of our visit was 55 cents at Portage, 
and 65 At Winnipeg, but before wc left it 
had risen 10 to 15 oents. The rate of 
freight to Montreal is about 34 cents pet 
bushel, but when the new railway is 
opened to Thunder Bay, which is expected 
in less than two yean, it will be about 17 
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cents. Ai * wheat growing district, 1 
would not compare what 1 saw of Dakota 
or Minnesota, in the United States, with 
Manitoba. The rich black soil of the 
latter being much deeper and the sab-soil 
much better will consequently stud much 
more cropping. At present the yield is 
greater by from ten to twelve bushels per 
acre. In addition to this, when wc take 
into consideration that as soon asthenew 
railway is opened the cost of delivery on 
board the ocean steamers will be actually 
less, the superiority of Manitoba is very 
great. Indeed, from all I could learn 
I hare no doubt Manitoba and the 
Canadian North-West are bound very 
Bcriously to affect the wheat-growing 
districts of the United States whose ave¬ 
rage yield is not much more than half that 
of Manitoba. From Portage we proceeded 
towards Rapid City, under the very kind 
and able guidance of Joseph Byan, Esq., 
H.P. for Marquette, I was greatly pleased 
with the country for about the first 
twenty miles. We stopped for a night 
on the farm of Mr. Yeoman, about 
fourteen miles West of Portage, aud re¬ 
ceived much kindness and information 
from the owner, who showed us some 
very fine roots, mangold wurzel, sugar 
beet, potatoes, Ac., grown without manure. 
Themangoldandbeetgiving800 bushelsto 
the acre. He showed us also in his garden 
brown Spanish radishes of most extra¬ 
ordinary site, and sun flowers which were 
grown for feeding fowl; some of their 
stalks were 10 feet high, with flowers IS 
inches in diameter. He informed us also 
that be had two waggon loads of citron- 
melons off two ridges in his garden 17yards 
long. So abundant were they, we sawhim 
feed his pigs with them. His wheat was 
also very good, yielding about 38 bushels 
to the acre. The black soil here was 
from 2 to 3 feet deep, and then clay sub- 
€oil. Some miles after this we came 
to Beaver Dam, and from this on for 
several miles was low and marshy, with 
many lakelets, swarming with wild duck, 
and the prairieround with prairie chickens. 
Many miles of good prairie meadows here 
for the cutting, but not much of this 
neighbourhood good for tillage until 
drained. After this, we passed a district 
where the soil was a good deal more 
.sandy, and the country covered with 
ecrubby trees and willows, which, for the 
present, is being passed by settlers, but 
after a time I have no doubt will all be 
brought into cultivation. Qi Some miles 
farther on we stopped at Mr. McKinnon’s 
and had a look at his farm, which I 
thought rathe; light and sandy, but. he 
appeared well pleased with its fertility. 
We then passed through some miles of 
country greatly covered with small timber, 


several settlers had commenced work 
here, and the grouud, when turned up, 
looked very well. After this wc passed 
for some miles through a sandy barren- 
looking district, not good for much, anti 
at length come out on what is called the 
Beautiful Plain—an immense stretch of 
fine rolling prairie, all of which we were 
informed had been taken np by settlers, 
though some had not yet come, and all 
round we could see houses in various 
stages of bailding. We remained a night 
and day on this Plain at the farm of a Mr. 
Mack, who was busy getting up his office 
houses, and had his first crop of wheat and 
oats, a very fine one, in his stack-yard. 
He had a fine herd of cattle, was 
well pleased with the country, and had 
taken up a large tract of laud. Next day 
we passed through a vaBt district of rolling 
prairie, well suited for cattle raising, but 
not for tillage, on account of numerous 
small lakelets and ponds. Any amount 
of good prairie hay could be had in this 
neighbourhood for the cutting. We 
reached Rapid City, on the Saskatchewan, 
at night, and next morning saw a very 
fine plain of undulating land away to the 
West, with many settlers' houses in the 
distance; but a prairie fire had recently 
passed over this plain doing much harm. 
Rapid City (so called), on the Saskatch¬ 
ewan, when we were there, consisted of 
just 23 houses, but with several others 
going up. There were some good shops 
and stores, a saw mill in full work, ami a 
grist mill about being built. The land 
immediately on each side of the river 
looked stony, though I found the stones 
were only on the surface, but a short 
distance from the river on cither side the 
land was very good, the black soil being 
about 15 inches deep, and then light clay. 
We saw here some very large onions and 
potatoes raised by Indians without 
manure. Time not permitting our going 
further, we started next day on our 
return journey, and held conversation 
with several settlers, some of whom were 
fresh from England, others from Ontario, 
andall well pleased with their ground. The 
land aboat here appeared to be all taken up.' 
On our way out and back we passed 
long trains of settlers going np with tbz.it 
families. I could not help fueling 
they were making a great mistake going 
up 60 late in the season (the end of 
October), as they would not have time 
to get their bouses up before winter. 
From all reports I received, the follow¬ 
ing would be about an average yield 
of the different crops in Manitoba and 
the Canadian North-West. Wheat 35 
to 40 bushels, weighing (10 to 62 lbs. 
per bushel, sown from 1st week in 
April to first week in May, and reaped 
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in AngU8t. Oats about 75 bushels per 
acre, weighing 35 lbs. per bushel; these 
can be sown until middle of May, Barley 
can he sown ns late as first week in June, 
and yields about 42 bushels per acre, and 
50 lbs. per bushel. Potatoes without 
tnannre, 10 to 12 tons per acre; and 
turnip*, also without manure, up to 25 
tons per acre. 

On onr return journey tn Winnipeg, 
many of t he farmers having got well on with 
their autumn ploughing were threshing, 
and the rcgularprnctire was as soon as the 
grain was removed to burn the straw, haring 
nousuforit, no manuro being required. In 
newly-settled districts, when but small 
portions of tho pmino have been got iuto 
cultivation, many prairie fires toko place 
with much loss to fanners occasionally, hut 
in most cases where this happens they are 
to blame themselves, as if they take tho 
precaution of ploughing eight or nino 
scores round the homestead or stackyard 
the fire cannot pass it. On our return to 
Winnipeg, by tho kindness of Mr. Ross we 
visited the neighbourhood of Emerson and 
Ottcrbum, east of Winnippg, and saw 
some very fine land and the finest growth 
of natural hay I over saw. Tho Messrs. 
Ross, of Winnipeg, have largo tracts of 
good lnnd to dispose of in this neighbour¬ 
hood for fVora 2 to 3J dollars per acre, 
lying right along tho railway. 

On our return journey we* stopped to see 
some of the Minnesota and Dakota prairie, 
and went to see one of the celebrated D.il- 
rymplc farms, where 8,000 acres of wh«»at 
were grown tills year, and 500 acres of other 
grain crops for feeding the horses. Wc 
were most kindly and hospitably received 
bv the manager, Mr. Button, and shown 
all that was to be seen. Eveiything was 
conducted on the most systematic style 
possible, all the implements were of the 
most itnproved description, and these were 
stored in the best possible order when not 
in use. I saw 14 donble-furrow Sulky 
ploughs at work, following each other in 
one field a mile long, each plough drawn by 
four horses or mules, and the whole turning 
over about 70 acres per day about six inches 
dfeep. This was the deepest and best 
ploughing I saw, but the soil was not to be 
compared with that of Manitoba. This 
years average yield of wheat was only 19 
bushels per acre, and the average of the last 
four years only 23 bushels. ~ The sample of 
wheat I saw was also very poor, altogether 
confirming my opinion that these prairies 
were not nearly so good as those or Mani¬ 
toba. The mode of procedure on this farm 
is to sow the scod in the first week in 
April—1 bushel and 20 quarts to the acre; 
it is sown with drill machines, 19 of which 


aro sot to work at once ; each team can put 
in 12 to 15 acres por day, the ground 
getting a couplo of strokes of tlio harrow 
after the drill. 'There arc 25 self-binding 
reaping machines on the. form, and five 
stbam thresliing machines, for sorno of 
which they uso straw os firing. This sea¬ 
son tho horses never lost a day's work 
from the 1st April, when frost was suffi¬ 
ciently gone to commence sowing, \\ Inch is 
when .the frost has thawed a few inches on 
the top, tho gradual thawing of tho rest 
helps to moisten the ground and start the 
wheat. 

The cattlo I saw in Manitoba were good 
and strong, though rather coarse, but wero 
in good condition. Crossed with a good 
shorthorn bull they would produce very 
fine stock. 1 did not see many sheen, but 
the few 1 saw looked very well, ami 1 have 
no doubt would pay the farmer. One- 
year-old cattle are worth here from 10 to 
16 dollars; two-yoar-olds, 20 to 30; and 
three-year-olds, 40 to 50. Draught oxen 
cost about 160 dollars per pair for good 
strong trained animals, less, of course, for 
iuferior, and a shade more for top animals. 
Oxen, being easier fod, are better than 
horses for the new settler for the first year, 
or until he has oats of his own, when, if so 
minded, he can easily change. Although 
the native cattle and horses can live ont 
all winter, they would be much better with 
hay and shelter, and the improved breeds 
would not do without it I nave no hesi¬ 
tation in recommending Manitoba and tho 
Canadian North-West-to my countrymen 
as the best place for a man to go to who 
wants to earn money and is not afraid to 
rough it for a time. He will have many 
discomforts for the first year or so, will be 
annoyed^ I dare say, by mosquitoes and 
black flies for about three weeks in the 
year, but even these pests give way before 
civilisation, and will, I have no doubt, ere 
long disappear 1 believe any man deter¬ 
mined to work and push on, even though 
he has not a penny to start with, vml 
succeed here, as wages are good; but the 
man who has £100 clear to begin with will 
do better, and the one who nas £200 or 
£300 or more will do better still and be 
saved many discomforts. There are num¬ 
bers in the North of Ireland, disputing 
about small pieces of land and paying large 
amounts for tenant right, who, for half the 
sum in Manitoba would become the owners 
of land one acre of which would he worth 
two of those they fight so much about 

Time or space do not admit of my giving 
many useful particulars fully entered in my 
notes, but I will be happy to reply to any¬ 
one writing to me on the subject 
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REGULATIONS 

Respecting the Disposal of certain Public Lands for 
the purposes of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

IlEPAimrEJrr op tiik I.vtehioh, * 

Ottawa, Oct . 14, 1879. 

Public notice is hereby given that the following provisions, which shall 
be held to apply to the lands in tho Province of Manitoba, and in the 
Territories to the West and North-West thereof, are substituted for the 
Regulations, dated tho 9th July lest, governing the mode of disposing of 
the Public Lands situate within 110 (one hundred and ten) miles on each 
side of the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which said Regulations 
are hereby superseded:— 

1, “Until further and final survey of the said railway has been made 
West of the Red River, and for the purposes of these provisions, the line 
of the said Railway shall he assumed to be on the fourth base westerly to 
the intersection of the said base by the line between ranges 21 and 22 
West of the first principal meridian, and thence in a direct line to tho 
confluence of the Shell River with the River Assiniboine. 

2. “ Tho country lying on each side of the line of Railway shall be 
respectively divided into belts, as follows:— 

“(1) A belt of five miles on either side of the Railway, and immediately 
adjoining tire same, to be called Belt A; 

“ (2) A belt of fifteen miles on either side of the railway, adjoining Belt 

A, to be called Belt B; 

“ (3) A belt of twenty miles on either side of the railway, adjoining Belt 

B, to bo called Belt C ; 

“ (4) A belt of twenty miles on either side of tlio railway, adjoining Belt 

C, to be called Belt D; and 

“ (5) A belt of fifty miles on either side of the railway, adjoining Belt 

D, to be called Belt 

3 “Tho cven-immbered sections in each township throughout the 
several belts above described shall be open for entry as homesteads and 
pre-emptions of ICO acres each respectively. 

4 “The odd-numbered sections in each of such townships shall not bo 
open to homestead or pre-emption, hut shall be specially reserved and 
designated as Railway Lands. 

5 “ The Railway Lands within tho several belts shall he sold at tho 
following rates, viz:—In Belt A, $5 (five dollars) per acre; in Belt B, 84 
(four dollars) per acre ; in Belt C, $3 (three dollars) per acre; in Belt D, 
f 2 (two dollars) per acre ; in Belt E, $1 (one dollar) per acre ; and tho 
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-terms of sale of sucli lands shall he as follow, viz:—One-tenth in cash at 
the time of purchase; the balance in nine equal annual instalments, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum on the balance of purchase 
money from time to time remaining unpaid, to be paid with each instalment 

6 . “ The Pre-emption Lands within the several belts shall be sold foi 
the prices and on the terms respectively os follows:—In the Pelts A, B, 
and C, at $2.50 (two dollars and fifty cents; per acre; in Belt D, at f 2 
(two dollars) per acre; and in Belt £, at $1 (one dollar) per acre. The 
terms of payment to be four-tenths of the purchase money, together with 
interest on the latter at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, to be paid at 
the end of three years from the date of entry: the remainder to be paid 
in six equnl instalments annually from and after the said date, with 
interest at the rate above mentioned on such portions of the purchase 
money as may remain unpaid, to bo paid with each instalment. 

7 All payments for Railway Lands, and also for Pre-emption Lands, 
w>thii. tbn several Belts, shall be in cosh, and not in scrip or military or 
police bounty warrants. 

8 . “ All moneys received in payment of Pre-emption Lands shall inure 
to and form part of the fund for railway purposes, in a similar manner to 
the moneys received in payment of Railway Lands. 

9. “ These provisions shall be retroactive so far as relates to any and all 
-entries of Homestead and Preemption Lands, or sales of Railway Lands 
obtained or made under the Regulations of the 9th July, hereby super¬ 
seded ; any payments made in excess of the rate hereby fixed shall ba 
-credited on account of sales of such lands. 

10 “ The Order-in-Council of the 9th November, 1877, relating to the 
settlement of the lands in Manitoba which had been previously withdrawn 
for Railway purposes, having been cancelled, all claims of persons who 
settled in good faith on lands under the said Order-in-Council shall be 
dealt with under these provisions, as to price of Pre-emptions, according 
to the belt in which 6uch lands may be situate. Where a person may 
have taken up two quarter-sections under the said Order-in-Council, he 
may retain the quarter-section upon which he has settled, as a Homestead, 
and the other quarter-section as a Pre-emption, under these provisions, 
irrespective of whether such Homestead and Pre-emption may be found 
to be upon an eyen-numbored section or otherwise. Any moneys paid by 
such person on account of the lands entered by him under the said Order- 
in-Council, will be credited to him on account of his Pre-emption 
purchase, under these provisions. A person who may have taken up one 
quarter-section under the Order-in-Council mentioned -will be allowed to 
- retain the same as a Homestead, and will be permitted to enter a second 
quarter-section as a Pre-emption, the money paid on account of the land 
previously entered to be credited to him on account of such Pre-emption. 

11. “ All entries of lands shall be subject to the followng provisions 
respecting the right of way of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or of any 
Government colonization railway connected therewith, viz: 

“ In the case of the railway crossing laud entered as a Homestead, 
the right of way thereon, and also any land which may be ’■cquired for 
station purposes, shall be free to the Government. 

h “ Where the railway crosses Pre-emptions or Railway Lands, entered 
subsequent to the dal-.- hereof, the Government may take possession of 
such portion thereof as may be required for right of way or for station 
grounds or ballast pits, and the. owner shall only he entitled to claim: 
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payment for the land so taken, at the same rato per acre ns he may have 
paid tho Government for the same. 

c “ In case, on tho final location of the railway through lands unsnrveyed, 
or surveyed but not entered for at the time, a person is found in occupation 
of land which it may be desirable- ir. the public interest to retain, tho 
Government reserves the right to take possession of such land, paying tho 
squatter the value of any improvements ho may have made thereon. 

12 “ Claims to Public Lands arising from settlement after the date 
hereof, in territoiy unsurveyed at tho time of such settlement, and which 
may bo embraced within the limits affected by the above policy, or by tho 
extension thereof in the future over additional territory, mil be ultimately 
dealt with in accordance with the terms prescribed above for the lands in 
the particular belt in which such settlement may be found to be situate, 
subject to the operation of subsection c of section 11 of these provisions. 

13 “All entries after the date hereof of unoccupied lnnds in tho 
Saskatchewan Agency, will be considered as provisional, until the railway 
line through that part of the territories has beon located, after which tho 
same will be finally disposed of in accordance with these provisions as tho 
Bame may apply to the particular belt in which such lands may be found 
to be situated, subject, as above, to the operation of sub-section c of 
section 11 of these provisions. 

14 “ With a view to encouraging settlement by cheapening tho co»t of 
building material, the Government reserves the right to grant licenses, 
renewable yearly under section 52 of the ‘Dominion Lands Ads, 1879 ‘ 
to cut merchantable timber on any lauds situated within tho several belts 
above described, and any settlement upon, or sale of lands within, the 
territory covered by such licenses, shall for the time being be subject to 
the operation of such licenses. 

15 “ The above provisions, it will, of course, be understood will not 
affect sections 11 and 29, which are public school lands, or sections 8 and 
26, Hudson’s Bay Company’s lands.” 

Any further information necessary may be obtained on application at 
the Dominion Lands Office, Ottawa, or from the agent of the Dominion 
Lands, Winnipeg, or from any of the local agents in Manitoba or tho 
Territories. 

By order of the Minister of the Interior. 

J. S. DENNIS, 

Deputy of the Minister of the Interior, 

Lindsay Bussell, 

Surveyor General. 



CANADA GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


-tOJV/JCLV... WILLIAM ANNAND, 31, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

Liverpool.. Join* Dyke, 15, "Water Stm t, Liverpool. 

Carlisle .Thomas Guaiiamc, 20, Chiswick Street, Carlisle. 

Belfast . Charles I'oy, 20, Victoria Place, llclfa.st. 

Krora whom tlic fullest infi.rmntiim respecting nil parts of the 
Dominion nml its re-unices—laud-, imlu-tris-, Ac., &c.,—together with 
Pamphlets and Report-, including the foregoing, may he obtained, free of 
I'haige. 


XN CANADA, 

Ottawa .W. J. "Wills, St. Lawrence nml Ottawa Railway Station, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

'Toronto .J. A. Donaldson. Stm'-lian Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 

Mont real...3. J. Daley, Montreal, Province of Quebec. 
Kingston ...R. Macpherson, "William Street, Kingston. 
Hamilton..lows Smith, Great "Western Railway Station, Hamilton 

London . A. G. Smytiie, London, Ontario. 

Halifax ...E. Clay, Halifax-, Xuva Scotia. 

St, John ...J. Livingstone, St. John, Xew 1 trims wick. 

Qachec . L. Stafford, Point Levis, Quebec. 

JVi nnipeg...W T . IIkspcler, "Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Bafferin .J. E. Tictu, Dutl'erin, Manitoba. 


These Officers will afford the fullest advice and protection. They should he 
immediately applied to on arrival. All complaints should be addressed to 
them. They will also furnish information as to Lands open for settlement 
in their respective Provinces and Dishift?, Farms for Sale, demand for 
employment, rates of wages, routes of travel, distances, expenses of convey¬ 
ance; and will receive and forward letters and remittances for Settlers, &c., &e. 
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